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Are  YOU  getting  YOUR  share  of  Baltimore  business?  — 

As  most  advertisers  already  know,  Baltimoreans  are  most  readily 

reached  through  regular  use  of  The  Sunpapers— morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 
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HE  SENPAPERS  in  September  • 


New  York — John  B.  Woodward,  !nc. 
CUeago — Guy  S  OAorn,  Inc. 
Detroit — Jooeph  R  Scolaro 
Atlanta — A.  D.  Grant 
San  Franciaco — C.  Geo  Krogrttu 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


MORNING 
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NO  THING  LIKE  IT  BEFORE  IN  CHICAGO 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
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(><K>kin^  Editor  of 
thr  (Chicago  Tribiint* 
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SIXTEEN  SESSIONS— NOV.  3-24  INC. 


/  /^ROM  November  3  to  24, 
/'Chicago  housewives  will 
attend  a  new  kind  of  cook- 


:X/n  in.  HiUh 


Nationally  known 
home  economics  expert 


ing  school. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
Meade,  Chicago  Tribune  cooking 
editor.  Miss  Ida  M.  Chitwood, 
nationally  known  home  economics 
expert,  will  conduct  a  16-session 
School  of  Cookery  in  four  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  largest  auditoriums. 

An  elaborate  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  an  abundance  of 
daily  and  grand  prizes  have  been 
planned. 

The  main  attraction,  how'ever, 
which  will  pack  the  sessions  day 
after  day,  will  be  the  serious,  com¬ 
petent,  thorough -going  manner  of 


the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
themselves. 

Every  detail,  from  the  model 
kitchens  and  equipment  to  the 
special  amplifying  systems,  has 
been  co-ordinated  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  school. 

It  will  be  the  outstanding  public 
event  of  the  month  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs,  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  housewives  who  attend  and 
of  the  food  advertisers  who  avail 
themselves  of  this  superlative 
chance  to  have  their  products  ex¬ 
pertly  demonstrated  before  tre¬ 
mendous  audiences  of  interested 


Write,  wire,  or  ’phone  for  a 
Chicago  Tribune  man  today. 


(^ooJ 


QTrihuiit 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Eastern  Adv.  Office  Southern  Adv.  Office  New  England  Adv.  Office  Western  Adv.  Office 


interested  in  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  this  new 
kind  of  cooking  school 
are  invited  to  get  the 
complete  facta  about 
all  the  plua  values 
which  will  be  accorded 
toChicagoTribunead- 
vertiaers  at  this  time. 


NEW  YOHK 
220  E.  42nd  St. 


ATLANTA 
I82.>  Rhodea-Haverty 
Bldg. 


BOSTON 
718  Chamber  of 
Com.  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
820  Kohl  Bldg. 


100,000  0FAm(W<A'/  RKH€/T  FAmiLK/ - 
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BENNINGTON 
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ALBANY 


PITTSFietD 


In  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  -News  Market — 


ravena* 


KNKNERBOCRER 
k  MEWS ''PRESS  I 
\  MARKET  I 


'HUDSON 


catskiil 


One  important  barometer  for  Albany’s  great  wealth  is  its  savings  bank  accounts.  Albany 
has  the  highest  per  capita  savings  bank  deposits  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
average  of  $1569  per  inhabitant.  Another  fact  is  that  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  average 
American,  $1.17  is  spent  by  the  average  Albany  consumer,  which  means  that  the  consuming 
power  of  Albany  is  17%  greater  than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press-News  has  a  big  story  to  tell  national  advertisers.  It  has  facts 
and  figures  to  show  how  this  market  can  be  sold  quickly  and  economically  with  one  advertising 
investment  cost,  and  give  complete  coverage  for  this  important  major  national  market 


FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  OF  1931 

First  in  Retail  advertising  First  in  Financial  advertising 

First  in  General  advertising  First  in  Classified  advertising 

First  in  Automobile  advertising  First  in  Total  advertising 


StVENTttS 


Y  One  of  ^ 
UheX^Gannetf 
RichHome 
Markets 
Servinrj  a 
total  of  orer 

L  1,100,000 

^families  J 


ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER 
PRESS  &  NEWS 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 


Albany  Evening  News  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Olean  Herald  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  &  Advertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 

RaprmtenteJ  Vy  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON — New  York — Chicago— San  Francisco 
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'The  recognized  position  of 
The  New  York  Times  Roto¬ 
gravure  Picture  Section  (a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  Sunday  edition) 
as  a  productive,  profitable  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  reflected  in 
the  combined  judgment  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  use  more  space  in 
its  columns  than  in  any  other' 
Rotogravure  Section  in  New 
York. 

Ever  since  the  mi 

establishment 

of  its  Rotogra-  FOR  Mi 

vure  Section  in  ^ 

1914  The  New 
York  Times  has 
regularly  led  all  i 

New  Y  ork  news- 
papers  in  volume 
of  rotogravure 
advertising. 

Not  only  is 
The  Times  first 
in  rotogravure 

advertising,  but  ErSiHSVjf: 

also  it  carries  a 
large  volume  of 
exclusive  an-  “  ^ 

nouncements.  ; 

A  few  leading  1 

advertisers  who 
have  used  The 
Times  Rotogravure  exclusively 
in  New  York  this  year  are: 

A.  W.  A.  CLUBHOUSE 
{Residence  Hotel) 

COLLINS  &  AIRMAN 
{Carpets) 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

{Ready-Built  Homes) 

E.  A.  REED  k.  CO. 

{Shoes) 

CELLULOSE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
{Cleansing  Tissue) 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

{Vapex) 

HEYWOOD  &  WAKEFIELD 
{Furniture) 

COHEN,  GOLDMAN  *  CO. 

{Men's  Clothing) 

GAGE  BROS,  k  CO 

{Millinery) 

FRED.  BUTTERFIELD  k  CO.,  Inc. 
{Textiles) 

SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL  &  CO. 
{Textiles) 

UTICA  STEAM  &  MOHAWK 
VALLEY  COTTON  MILLS 
{Sheets) 

WAMSUTTA  MILLS 
{Sheets) 


'‘‘‘Thousands  of  returns 

and  dealer  inquiries  from  New  York  and 

all  parts  of  the  United  States  ” 


trsniS  A  SAY  SOLUTION 
FOR  MANY  tasks" 


>V®%  VV%®» 


“tish”  was  first  launched  on  the  market  in  1931.  Yet  an  exclu¬ 
sive  campaign  in  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  helped  es¬ 
tablish  this  new  product  in  the  minds  of  the  consumer  and 
dealer  within  a  few  weeks.  Times  readers  are  responsive  to  good 
advertising  of  merchandise  of  merit. 
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Monticello  Free  Press  Shrine  Dedicated 


By  Distinguished  Newspapermen 


Jefferson’s  Study  Consecrated  in  Hall  of  Famous  Ideals  as  Monument 
— Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  Claude  Bowers  and  James  M. 

By  MARLEN  PEW 


TI/rONTICELLO,  Va.,  Oct.  20.— Xo- 
tice  went  out  to  the  nation  from 
this  historic  hill-top  this  afternoon  that 
the  legions  of 
the  American 
press  remain 
iealous  of  the 
right  of  free 
press,  in  theory 
and  fact,  and 
that  the  prime 
force  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  publish¬ 
ing  craft  in  this 
day  squares  with 
the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son. 

Distinguished 
spokesmen  and  a  group  of  some  200  in¬ 
terested  spectators,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  dramatically  dedicated  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  study,  a  bright  little  ground-floor 
room  adjoining  his  bedroom  and  library, 
to  the  liberty  of  press  ideal  which  was 
the  key-stone  in  the  third  president’s  arch 
of  democracy.  Hereafter  Monticello 
will  be  known  as  the  Hall  of  Famous 
Ideals,  other  rooms  from  time  to  time  to 
be  dedicated  to  such  Jeffersonian  princi¬ 
ples  as  universal  education,  free  speech 
and  free  religion. 

The  meeting  here  today  primarily  was 
to  celebrate  in  fitting  manner  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (June  1,  1931),  upholding  the 
constitutional  grant  of  press  liberty  in 
the  famed  Minnesota  “gag-law”  case. 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Chicago  Tribune,  leader  of 
the  fight  against  the  Minnesota  law, 
preside  over  the  ceremonies  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Foundation.  Stirring  ad¬ 
dresses,  broadcast  over  the  National  net¬ 
work,  and  telegraphed  by  the  press 
services  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  were  made  by  James  M.  Beck, 
Representative  from  Pennsylvania  and 
former  U.  S.  Solicitor  (Jeneral ;  Claude 
G.  Bowers,  distinguished  historian  and 
political  columnist  of  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal;  Dr.  George  J.  Ryan, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Xew  York  City  and  Stuart  G.  Gibboney, 
President  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
Foundation. 

An  autogiro  brought  from  Washington 
and  delivered  to  the  perilous  mountain- 
top  a  message  from  President  Hoover — 
indeed  his  signed  pledge  of  a  patriot’s 
faith  in  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence. 

Color  was  lent  to  the  scene  by  the 
presence  of  a  party  of  yirginia  men  and 
women  garbed  in  Colonial  costumes.  The 
spectators  were  led  in  singing  of 
patriotic  airs  by  band  music.  IHovd 
Gibbons  was  among  the  spectators.  The 
program  was  arranged  by  Theodore  F. 
Kuper  and  Elmore  Leffingwell,  of  the 
national  foundation.  J.  H.  Lindsay,  for 
^  years  publisher  of  Charlottesville 
Progress,  and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  entertained 
the  newspaner  guests. 

Monticello  (pronounced  “Montichello” 
by  Jefferson  and  his  descendents)  is  the 


mansion  which  the  Colonial  emancipator 
designed  and  constructed  on  a  small 
mountain,  rising  580  feet  above  color¬ 
ful  Charlottesville.  It  rests  on  a  plateau 
of  120,0(X)  square  feet,  which  Jefferson 


levelled  in  1768.  All  of  the  bricks,  nails 
and  even  the  finest  bits  of  ornamental 
carpentry  were  made  on  the  ground  by 
slaves  trained  by  the  versatile  sage.  They 
also  built  the  roads  leading  to  the 
University,  within  view  of  Monticello 
and  “founded,  built  and  spiritually 
created”  by  Jefferson. 

Speaking  from  the  veranda  of  this 
national  shrine,  mellowed  by  time  to 
artistic  beauty  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
American  architecture.  Col.  McCormick 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  occasion  when 
he  quoted  from  the  majority  decision  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  case,  words  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  calling 
for  a  “courageous  press”  to  safeguard 
public  institutions. 

Claude  G.  Bowers  declared  that  battles 
for  freedom  are  never  won,  but  in  this 
day  when  “liberty  and  democracy  arc 
the  objects  of  a  mass  attack  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  when  miners 
and  sappers  arc  at  work  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  American  institutions,  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  preservation  of  .American  ideals.” 

In  his  address  Representative  Beck 
brilliantly  outlined  the  history  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  strife  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  free  press  in  America  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  free  government.  He  inter¬ 
preted  the  word  “abridging,”  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  not 
merely  forbidding  complete  suppression, 
but  even  partial  restriction  of  expression. 
Referring  to  the  .Minnesota  case  he  said 
thal  to  concede  that  the  Judiciary  might 
suppress  a  newspaper,  even  though  it 
were  scandalous,  was  to  admit  that  the 


Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
is  little  more  than  a  “scrap  of  paper,” 
He  characterized  as  “a  very  dangerous 
doctrine”  the  idea  that  certain  thoughts, 
held  only  by  a  minority,  are  so  inimical 


to  public  welfare  that  they  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  he  quoted  Voltaire’s  famous 
axiom:  “I  do  not  believe  a  word  you 
say  but  I  will  defend  with  my  life  your 
right  to  say  it  ” 

In  opening  the  dedication  ceremony 
Col.  McCormick  said: 

“The  occasion  of  our  meeting  here 
today  is  the  great  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Near  v.  the  State  of  Minnesota  handed 
down  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes  on  June 
1st.  1931. 

“This  decision  gives  court  enforce¬ 
ment  to  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  upholds  those  principles  of 
free  speech  and  free  printing  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  will  always  be  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  exponents. 

“That  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
should  take  such  an  emphatic  stand  for 
freedom  of  the  press  is  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  the  judiciary  does  not  find  it  fre¬ 
quently  standing  on  the  side  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  oppressed  by  government. 

“In  England  the  courts  representing 
the  king  in  his  judicial  capacity  have 
not  been  prone  to  oppose  the  monarch  in 
his  functions  as  legislator  or  executive. 
They  have  always  considered  themselves 
as  the  rulers  and  the  defendants  before 
them  the  ruled.  They  have  resisted  and 
still  resist  each  effort  to  free  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  Englishman  is  still  a  subject, 
not  a  citizen,  and  his  rights  are  limited 
to  the  rules  of  law  unrelated  to  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  or  equality, 

“Over  there  the  cause  of  freedom  has 
been  fought  by  individuals,^  by  parties 
in  parliament,  by  riots,  by  juries  refus¬ 
ing  to  obey  the  judges,  and  by  insurrec- 


to  Struggle  for  Liberty  j 
Beck  Speak 

tion.  But  never  has  it  been  supported 
by  the  judiciary,  as  has  frequently  been 
the  case  in  this  country,  ; 

“In  the  Colonies  as  in  England  the  ; 

courts  represented  the  government  from  i 

above  and  oppressed  the  people.  Ad¬ 
vances  in  liberty  were  attained  in  spite 
of  them.  The  outstanding  case  of  Peter 
Zenger,  a  New  York  publisher,  who  was 
acquitted  by  a  jury  in  spite  of  the  mach¬ 
inations  of  corrupt  and  overbearing 
judges  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
our  independence. 

“Our  struggle  for  liberty  was  fostered 
by  a  press  freed  from  control  by  our 
revolutionary  arms,  the  great  principle 
of  human  relationship  to  governments, 
frequently  stated  by  revolutionary  lead¬ 
ers,  was  immortalized  by  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  was  further  guaranteed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  which  was  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself, 

“That  when  the  Federalist  party,  de¬ 
generated  from  its  days  of  greatness, 
l)as.sed  the  Sedition  Act  to  protect  its 
corrupt  members  from  well  earned  criti¬ 
cism,  the  courts  should  have  declared 
the  act  unconstitutional  is  now  well 
understood.  This  the  Federalist  judi¬ 
ciary  refused  to  do,  and,  harking  back 
beyond  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
assumed  that  royalist  attitude  appear¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  in  all  branches 
of  the  Washington  government  and  one 
conspicuously  prominent  in  the  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion  of  Near  v.  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

“The  great  fight  that  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  led  against  the  abuses  of  the  Sedi¬ 
tion  Act,  against  the  corruption  of  the 
Federalist  party  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Feileralist  judiciary  ranks  as  high  in  the 
array  of  his  noble  achievements  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture.  It  re-estab¬ 
lished  by  political  action  that  freedom 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  won 
by  arms.  It  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  the  Sedition  Act  and  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  pardoned  its  victims  on  the  ground 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law.  By 
virtue  of  his  work  the  rights  of  man 
were  established  in  this  republic  for  a 
hundred  years.  But  these  rights  had 
not  been  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

“When,  therefore,  governments  and 
poljtics  entered  upon  the  serious  decline 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  recent 
years,  malicious  and  dangerous  men 
sought  means  to  cripple  the  press, — the 
only  check  upon  their  misde^s  which 
they  feared. 

"In  Illinois  in  the  case  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  V.  The  Tribune  Company,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  in  an  opinion 
writteri  by  Chief  Justice  Floyd  E.  Thomp¬ 
son,  him.self  a  descendent  of  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Virginia  family,  unanimously 
decided  the  case  for  fre^om  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: 

The  struggle  for  freedom  of 

•Speech  has  marched  hand  in  hand 

in  the  advance  of  civilization  with 

the  struggle  for  other  great  human 

liberties.  History  teaches  that  human 


Arrival  of  autogiro  piloted  by  Captain  Ray,  on  the  hilltop  of  Monticello, 
bearing  a  message  from  President  Hoover  during  “free  press”  celebration 
on  Tuesday. 
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liberty  cannot  be  secured  unless 
there  is  freedom  to  express  griev¬ 
ances.’ 

"But  in  1925  the  legislature  of  Minn¬ 
esota  enacted  the  ‘gag’  law,  which  in  turn 
was  supported  by  an  undivided  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state. 

‘‘The  decision  of  the  Minnesota  court 
was  the  more  disturbing  because  follow¬ 
ing  the  failure  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
1808  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  press 
the  Constitutions  of  the  new  states  pro¬ 
vided  for  elective  judges,  believing  that 
they  were  safeguarding  personal  rights 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  judicial 
efficiency. 

‘‘However,  as  it  was  feared  that  a 
method  of  curbing  the  press  having  been 
found  in  one  state  would  be  copied  in 
other  states  whenever  the  corruption  and 
effrontery  of  the  politicians  in  power 
reached  a  sufficient  debasement,  the  case 
of  Near  v.  the  State  of  Minnesota  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hope  that  the  breach 
in  our  Constitution  would  l)e  closed  be¬ 
fore  irreparable  damage  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  had  been  done. 

‘‘In  consequence  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  court,  so  magnificently 
worded  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  not 
only  shows  that  this  court  has  come  to 
appreciate  the  philosophy  which  governed 
our  separation  from  England  and  the 
foundation  of  our  nation  but  has  put  the 
abstract  of  doctrine  into  the  concrete  of 
judicial  decision,  thus  culminating  the 
great  work  of  Jefferson  and  establishing 
the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  fair  and 
ringing  sentence.  .  . 

‘The  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  more  complex,  the 
opportunities  for  malfeasance  and 
corruption  have  multiplied,  crime 
has  grown  to  most  serious  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  danger  of  its  protec¬ 
tion  by  unfaithful  officials  and  of 
the  impairment  of  the  fundamental 
security  of  life  and  property  by 
criminal  alliances  and  official  neg¬ 
lect,  emphasize  the  primary  need  of 
a  vigilant  and  courageous  press, 
especially  in  great  cities.  The  fact 
that  the  lil)erty  of  the  press  may 
be  abused  by  miscreant  purveyors 
of  scandal  does  not  make  the  less 
necessary  the  immunity  of  the  press 
from  previous  restraint  in  dealing 
w'ith  official  misconduct.’  ” 

«  *  » 

Claude  G.  Bowers^ 

Monticello  Address 

Mr.  Bowers  spoke  as  follows: — 

In  these  days  when  liberty  and 
democracy  are  the  objects  of  a  mass 
attack  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  when  miners  and  sappers  are  at 
work  on  the  foundations  of  American 
institutions,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
assemble  upon  this  hill  top  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ideals. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  militant 
champion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
men.  He  went  forth  many  times  in  the 
shining  armor  of  his  genius  in  defense 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  knew 
that  tyranny  thrives  on  darkness  and 
that  liberty  lives  on  light.  He  held  that 
any  government  that  fears  publicity  is 
unfit  to  live;  and  that  any  policy  or 
system  that  cannot  stand  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  debate  is  better  dead. 

From  his  cradle,  over  yonder  at  Shad- 
well,  to  his  grave,  here  at  Monticello, 
he  upheld  throughout  his  crowded  life, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  speak  or  write 
his  honest  thought.  It  was  Voltaire 
who  said;  ‘T  do  not  believe  a  word  you 
say  but  I  will  defend  with  my  life  your 
right  to  say  it;”  and  Jefferson  lived 
that  noble  thought. 

It  was  because  of  his  insistence  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  that  he  was 
forced  to  fight  some  of  the  most  bitter 
battles  of  his  life.  Too  few  Americans 
realize  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  did 
not  come  to  America  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  few  con¬ 
spicuous  leaders  of  his  time  who  had 
firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  the 
people.  There  were  many  men  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  who  did  not 
share  that  faith.  No  note  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  running  debates  of  that 


historic  assembly  than  a  distrust  of  the 
average  man.  That  is  the  reason  that, 
having  fought  for  seven  years  from 
Lexington  to  Yorktown  for  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  man,  we  emerged  from 
the  Convention  with  a  fundamental  law 
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that  made  absolutely  no  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
abuse  of  power.  When  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  proposed  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  that  it  put  into  the  Constitution 
a  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
he  was  impatiently  brushed  aside. 

At  the  time  of  the  Convention,  Jef- 
fersf)n  was  serving  his  county  with  his 
usual  brilliancy  and  finesse  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  capacity  in  Paris.  When  Madison 
sent  him  the  historic  document  agreed 
upon,  he  was  delighted  with  ever>thing 
that  had  been  put  in,  but  he  was 
alarmed  because  of  the  things  that  had 
been  left  out.  And  so  he  wrote  to 
Madison : 

“A  Bill  of  Rights  is  what  any  people 
is  entitled  to  against  any  government, 
general  or  particular,  and  which  no  just 
government  will  deny  or  rest  on  in¬ 
ference.” 

And  he  wrote  to  Carmichael :  ‘‘They 
have  not  hedged  the  people  with  a  Bill 
of  Rights;  they  have  not  guaranteed  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Then  it  was  that  Jefferson  sounded 
the  note  of  warning  that  put  the  fire  of 
battle  into  the  hlo^  of  the  friends  of 
freedom ;  and  thus  it  was  that  in  the 
first  Congress,  that  eminent  Jeffersonian. 
James  Madison,  Father  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  introduced  the  ten  amendments 
which  constitute  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

_  When  the  Magna  Charta  of  human 
rights  was  incorporated  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  it  was  the  greatest  victory 
for  the  people  from  the  firing  of  the 
first  shot  at  Lexington  to  that  hour. 
For  the  Revolution  had  merely  given  us 
independence ;  the  Constitution  had  given 
us  merely  the  framework  of  a  strong 
and  stable  government;  but  the  Bill  oi 
Rights  made  us  the  freest  people,  with 
the  soundest  liberties,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


And  the  most  essential  feature  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  that  which  guaran¬ 
teed  the  freedom  of  the  press;  for  that 
gave  the  people  a  vigilant  fighting  force 
for  the  protection  of  every  other  right 
that  had  been  guaranteed.  If  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  people 
against  the  oppression  of  intolerance 
and  tyranny,  the  amendment  on  the 
press  gave  to  the  sanctuary  the  fighting 
force  for  the  protection  of  its  entrance 
against  the  invasions  of  the  wicked. 

That  is  the  reason  that  those  who 
were  imnatient  with  the  interference  of 
the  people  in  the  government  of  the 
people,  determined,  first  of  all,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  liberty  of  the  press.  They 
knew  that  if  they  could  remove  the 
guardian  from  the  watch  tower  and  the 
fighting  force  from  the  entrance,  they 
could  violate  the  sanctuary  and  destroy 
the  rights  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  temple  had  been  raised. 

And  so  they  passed  the  infamous  sedi¬ 
tion  law  within  nine  years  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  republic.  And  soon  old 
Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  ‘‘as  mild  a  mannered  man  as  ever 
scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat”  was 
poring  over  newspapers  with  a  micro¬ 
scope,  in  search  of  victims. 

And  soon  editors  who  dared  oppose 
the  policies  of  those  in  power  were 
being  bludgeoned  by  men  in  uniforms, 
and  left  for  dead. 

And  soon  some  of  the  noblest  spirits 
that  ever  used  a  pen,  in  the  assertion 
of  the  elemental  rights  of  man,  were 
being  dragged  from  their  beds  at  night 
and  thrown  into  loathsome  cells  to 
await  the  sedition  trials  that  are  a  black 
blot  on  the  honor  of  the  American 
courts. 

And  soon  federal  judges  were  hurling 
charges  of  sedition  from  the  bench  at 
men  who  dared  exercise  the  American 
right  to  demand  the  repeal  of  an  obnox¬ 
ious  law. 

And  soon  some  ministers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  solemnly  warning  their  con¬ 
gregations  that  unless  they  ceased  to 
read  newspapers  they  would  Invite  the 
wrath  of  God  and  burn  forever  in  the 
fires  of  hell. 

It  was  in  those  days  of  terror,  when 
the  American  press  was  being  mobt^, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  im¬ 
periled  as  never  before  or  since,  that 
Jefferson  again  stepped  forth  as  the 
champion  of  freedom. 

When  Matthew  Lyon,  a  gallant  soul, 
was  languishing  in  a  filthy  cell  becau.se 
he  had  dared  oppose  the  policy  of  men  in 
power,  it  was  a  Jeffersonian  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  spurr^  his  horse  over  the 
mud  roads  to  a  Vermont  village,  with 
gold  in  his  saddle  hags,  to  buy  the  pa¬ 
triot’s  freedom. 

And  when  Hamilton  Rowan,  an  Irish 
journalist,  who  lives  today  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  eloquence  of  John  Philpot  Curran, 
was  being  threatened,  Jefferson  from  this 
spot  defiantly  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
Monticello  because  “the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  will  not  be  suspended  in  Virginia.” 

That  attack  upon  the  press  was  finally 


repelled  because  the  people  had  the  spirit 
to  rise  in  righteous  wrath  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  leadership  of  the  men  of 
Monticello  and  to  wipe  that  vicious 
measure  from  the  statutes  that  they 
shamed. 

But  the  battles  of  freedom  are  never 
wholly  won;  and  ever  and  anon  some 
petty  functionary  of  the  state  presumes 
to  challenge  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
We  are  here  today,  in  part,  to  celebrate 
a  notable  victory  recently  won  in  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  to  express  our  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  our  chairman.  Col,  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  who  gallantly  saw  that  battle 
through. 

And  nowhere  could  that  victory  be 
more  properly  acclaimed  than  on  this 
spot,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  had  the  prescience  to  warn  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  Constitution  was  not  com¬ 
plete  and  not  even  a  document  of  liberty 
until  the  incorporation  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights. 

And  it  is  proper  too,  that  we  of  the 
press,  should  have  selected  as  the  orator 
of  the  occasion  a  leading  member  of  the 
American  Bar  who  is  an  eloquent  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  ideals  of  the  father,  James 
M.  IJeck.  The  noblest  orations  in  the 
literature  of  the  Bar,  as  he  well  knows, 
are  the  immortal  utterances  of  a  Mack¬ 
intosh,  an  Erskine  and  a  Curran  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
courts  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

One  word  in  closing  about  Monticello; 
If  we  are  to  preserve  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  in  America,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Jeffersonian  ideals  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  maintain  them.  That  is 
the  reason  that  this  home  of  the  heart  of 
the  philosopher  of  democracy  is  now  a 
national  shrine,  dedicated  to  American 
ideals.  That  is  the  reason  that,  first  of 
all,  we  dedicate  a  room  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press  on  which  all  other  liberties  de¬ 
pend.  That  is  the  reason  that  about  the 
grave  of  Jefferson,  Americans  of  every 
sect  and  creed  and  shadow  of  politiral 
belief,  may  gather  to  renew  their  faith 
and  strength  for  the  battles  that  are  be¬ 
fore  us  for  the  preservation  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  For — 

“Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrims 
shrines. 

Shrines  to  no  creed  or  code  confined. 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind.” 

*  *  * 

Jefferson  and  the 

Liberty  of  the  Press 

Mr.  Beck’s  address  follows :  The  home 
of  Jefferson  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
spoken  word.  Here  lived  and  died  one 
of  the  great  liberal  leaders  of  mankind. 
From  this  hill-top  he  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  the  men  of  his  own  generation  and 
from  his  grave  he  still  inspires  men 
everywhere  with  the  great  ideals  of 
liberty.  He  gave  to  mankind  new  title 
deeds  to  liberty,  written  in  terms  so 
comprehensive  that  “time  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale”  their  infinite  verity. 

There  were  “brave  men  before  Aga¬ 
memnon”  and  there  were  great  democrats 
before  Jefferson,  but,  above  all  men, 
Jefferson,  like  Chanticleer  in  Rostand’s 
noble  allegory,  did  proclaim  the  redden¬ 
ing  morn  of  the  democratic  era.  He 
summed  up  the  significance  of  his  whole 
life  in  the  words,  “I  have  sworn  upon 
the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  noblest  tribute  ever 
paid  to  him  was  that  of  his  biographer, 
Parton,  who,  in  summing  up  his  long 
and  useful  life,  said: 

“He  defended  the  honor  of  the 
human  intellect  when  its  natural 
foes  throughout  Christendom 
conspired  to  revile,  degrade  and 
crush  it.” 

This  Foundation  does  well  to  d^icate 
one  room  in  this  historic  mansion  to 
Jefferson’s  passionate  devotion  to  this 
great  ideal.  When  we  speak  of  the 
“liberty  of  the  press,”  we  mean  the  liberty 
of  thought,  the  inalienable  right  of  eye^ 
man,  not  merely  to  think,  but,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  express  his  thought 
in  any  medium  he  chooses.  To  attain 
that  freedom  has  been  the  supreme 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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A.B.C  ‘OVERSELUNG’  SURVEYS  CRITICIZED 


Thomason  Urges  That  Results  of  Outside  Investigations  Be  Given  to  Publishers — Annual  Convention 
Draws  Big  Group  to  Chicago — Bureau  Showed  Small  Deficit  Last  Year 


(.By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisbfk) 

Chicago,  Oct.  22. — a  challenge  to 
advertisers  to  exercise  more  care  in 
purchasing  advertising  space  and  in  so 
doing  make  use  of  the  A.B.C.  reports, 
together  with  an  expression  of  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Bureau’s  outside  investiga¬ 
tions  of  newspaper  circulation  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  300  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  agency  executives  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  18th  annual  Audit 
Isureau  of  Circulations  convention  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  here  today. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “To  Know 
Your  A.B.C’s,”  Thomas  H.  Besk,  vice- 
I)residcnt  of  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  emphasized  the  im- 
]X)rtance  of  A.B.C.  reports  in  aiding  the 
advertiser  to  select  the  proper  m^ium 
for  his  advertising.  He  urged  advertis¬ 
ers  to  exercise  more  care  in  purchasing 
space  and  asserted  that  A.B.C.  reports 
are  the  best  guide  in  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  about  publications. 

Mr.  Beck  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
A.B.C.  was  originally  organized  by  the 
advertisers  for  their  protection,  but 
today  publishers  are  endeavoring  to  im¬ 
press  on  space  buyers,  representing  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  importance  of  Bureau 
reports  which  have  been  prepared  at 
great  expense.  After  making  a  brief 
outline  of  the  information  contained  in 
publishers’  statements  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  Mr.  Beck  summed  up  his  talk 
with  the  following  remark: 

“It  is  a  simple  and  easy  task  to  buy 
space  if  the  buyer  knows  the  people  he 
is  dealing  with  and  what  they  stand  for, 
if  he  reads  the  A.B.C.  reports  carefully 
and,  in  addition,  reads  the  publication  in 
which  he  plans  to  place  advertising  at 
least  once,  no  matter  how  difficult  this 
may  be.” 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Times,  opened  a  controversial 
subject  in  his  talk  this  morning  at  the 
general  session.  Under  the  intriguing 
title,  “98  8-10  Per  Cent  Pure,”  Mr. 
Thomason  raised  objections  to  the  “Bu¬ 
reau’s  outside  investigations”  designed  to 
di.scover  whether  or  not  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  oversell  their  dealers.  He  said 
ill  part : 

“In  Chicago  a  force  of  12  investigators 
are  quite  willingly  furnished  by  the 
newspaper  circulation  managers  with  let¬ 
ters  of  authorization  introducing  them  to 
the  dealers  and  urging  the  dealers  to 
furnish  the  investigators  with  any  in¬ 
formation  they  may  wish.  The  investi¬ 
gators  examine  what  is  termed  a 
‘cross- section’  of  each  newspaper’s  circu¬ 
lation.  In  other  words,  they  contact  a 
limited  number  of  dealers  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  determine  how'  many  unsold 
papers  each  dealer  has  at  the  end  of  a 
day.  They  arrive  at  a  percentage  of  the 
total  unsold  copies  to  the  total  sold  by 
the  dealers  seen,  and  apply  that  per¬ 
centage  to  the  newspaper’s  entire 
circulation. 

“Rut  when  the  publisher,  who  has  given 
his  best  eneri^  for  a  year  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  product  and  its  sale  to 
those  who  buy  it,  inquires  of  the  manag- 
ing_  director  for  a  copy  of  this  check  to 
which  he  has  freely  consented,  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors  the  sources  of  the  information 
cannot  be  disclosed.  The  Bureau  puts 
itself  in  the  position  of  hearing  witnesses 
against  the  publisher,  and  depriving  the 
publisher  of  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  behalf. 

“I  have  no  wish  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  a  little  Red  Riding  Hood  who  never 
heard  of  the  wolf  that  made  newsdealers 
‘eat’  newspapers.  That  practice  has  been 
pursued  in  the  past,  and  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  me  that  the  Bureau  should  take 
^eps  to  insure  against  it  in  the  future. 
But  I  press  the  point  that  so  long  as  the 
newspapers  accord  the  Bureau  the  co- 
^ration  that  they  have  in  the  past,  the 
Bureau  will  have  to  find  means  of  abat¬ 
ing  undiK  high-pressure  sales  methods, 
which  will  afford  the  publisher  an  op¬ 
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portunity  to  defend  his  selling  organisa¬ 
tion  against  the  charge. 

“If  the  directors  can’t  be  happy  with¬ 
out  makitig  the  publishers  pay  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  circulations  are  not  being 
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oversold,  all  right.  But  the  directors 
will  have  to  find  methods  to  accomplish 
the  demonstration  which  are  in  line 
with  the  fundamental  purposes  of  an 
audit,  and  which  avoid  conflict  with 
native  American  ideals  of  fairness.  The 
present  methods  are  neither  auditlike  or 
fair.” 

The  Bureau’s  present  policy  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  information  confidential  was 
scheduled  to  come  up  for  discussion  at 
the  newspaper  divisional  meeting  this 
afternoon. 

President  P.  L.  Thomson,  director  of 
public  relations.  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  committees  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  session: 

Nominating:  G.  M.  Burbach,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Stanley  Baldwin, 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  and 
P.  D.  Mitchell,  Farmer’s  Advocate, 
London,  Ont. 

Credentials :  Philip  Wyman,  McCall 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  F.  S. 
Newell,  Toledo  Blade,  and  W.  H.  Dry- 
den,  Sears-Roebuck  Company,  Chicago. 

Resolutions:  Marco  Morrow,  Cap¬ 
per's  Farmer;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Arthur  Ogle,  Bauer  and 
Black;  C.  D.  Newell,  Newell-Emmett 
Company;  Davis  Merwin,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph;  Fred  Bohen,  Mere¬ 
dith  Publications;  Warren  Platt,  Na¬ 
tional  Petroleum  Neivs;  Fred  Walker, 
Ntrtv  York  Sun,  and  John  Brehm, 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

A  program  of  economical  operation, 
simplification  of  certain  audit  forms,  and 
at  some  future  date  a  readjustment  of 
dues,  was  presented  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  by  President  Thomson. 
These  measures  were  designed  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  caused  a 
deficit  of  $53,968  in  the  year  which  ended 
Aug.  31. 

Of  deficit,  Mr.  Thomson  said,  $38,463 
was  attributable  to  rising  costs  of  the 
necessary  auditing  operations,  caused  by 
increasing  complexity  of  audits  and  de¬ 
mands  for  prompter  reports;  and  $15,- 
.504  represented  the  cost  of  the  advertising 
campaign  begun  more  than  a  vear  at'o. 
The  latter  expense  was  justified,  ffie 
president  reported,  by  its  “value  in  dis¬ 
seminating  general  information  about  the 
Bureau’s  activities  and  strengthening  its 
place  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising  world.”  He  added 
that  nearly  3(X)  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 


cals  had  reprinted  the  .^.B.C.  advertise¬ 
ments,  giving  space  worth  $134,590. 

“How  we  are  to  meet  the  future  is 
another  problem,”  said  Mr.  Thomson. 
“Essentially  the  organization  is  in  a 
sound  condition.  It  has  the  best  man¬ 
agement  and  the  best  trained  force  in  its 
history.  It  is  equipped  to  render  what¬ 
ever  service  the  members  demand.  But 
they  must  pay  what  it  costs.  As  the 
extent  of  that  service  has  become  greater 
and  its  character  more  difficult,  we  have 
recognized  for  several  years  that  an 
adjustment  of  dues  was  in  order.  In 
several  annual  reports  1  have  pointed  out 
that  the  directors  did  not  desire  to  set 
up  this  new  dues  structure  until  all  of 
the  proposed  new  forms  were  in  use  and 
definite  cost  information  was  available 
on  the  basis  of  which  new  dues  might 
be  levied.  As  a  temporary  expedient  I 
asked  the  convention  a  year  ago  to  pass 
a  resolution  enabling  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  to  charge  publishers  over  and 
above  their  stipulated  dues  an  amount 
which  represented  any  excess  in  the  cost 
to  the  Bureau  of  making  their  audits. 
The  members  granted  that  request,  and 
under  its  operation  $15,018  has  been 
billed  this  year  to  publishers,  even  where 
only  a  normal  auditing  time  was  con¬ 
sumed.  This  amount  is  entirely  outside 
of  $50,308  which  was  assessed  and  paid 
to  cover  the  cost  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  outside  examinations. 
This  arrangement  has  at  best  been  a 
makeshift,  and,  while  your  directors 
recognize  that  it  is  unfair  to  handicap 
the  management  with  an  obsolete  sched¬ 
ule  of  dues,  we  are  reluctant  to  ask 
you  at  this  time  to  pay  a  higher  scale. 
The  alternative,  if  we  would  balance  our 
budget  in  the  year  ahead  of  us,  lies  in 
two  directions : 

“1.  Economical  Operation.  W'e  must 
make  sure  that  the  management  is  oper¬ 
ating  the  Bureau  economically.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ilarn,  an  examination 
of  our  methods  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
personnel  is  now  being  conducted  by  an 
outside  firm.  J  think  you  may  be  sure 
that  under  a  policy  of  rigid  economy  and 
the  elimination  of  waste  you  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  no  unproductive  work  whatsoever. 

“2.  Simplification  of  Audit  Forms.  A 
study  has  been  inaugurated  to  see  if  in 
the  new  forms  for  magazines,  business 
papers,  and  farm  papers  there  may  not 
be  information  called  for  which,  while 
desirable  for  the  buyer,  may  represent 
to  the  publisher  and  to  the  Bureau  a 
cost  out  of  proportion  to  its  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  like  the  present.  These 
new  forms  were  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  these  groups  of  publishers 
who  have  found  that  the  supplying  of 
all  this  additional  information  represents 
a  large  added  expense  to  them.  The 
Bureau’s  cost  of  auditing  these  forms 
has  increased  at  least  25%. 

“In  the  case  of  the  newspaper  form 
you  are  familiar  with  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  right  before  it  is  adopted.  Your 
Board  was  hopeful  of  being  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  adoption  at  this  convention, 
but  at  last  month’s  meeting,  moved  by 
these  considerations  of  reducing  all  pub¬ 
lishers’  auditing  costs,  we  recommitted 
the  form  to  the  newspaper  committee 
with  instructions  to  change  it  so  as  to 
simplify  page  three. 

“3.  Cut  in  salaries.  Because  of  the 
present  uncertainty  of  the  amount  to  he 
saved  by  the  foregoing  means  your  di¬ 
rectors,  in  their  effort  to  balance  next 
year’s  budget  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  horizontal  decreases  in  the  salaries 
of  all  members  of  the  staff  earning  above 
$20  per  week.  This  action  has  been 
taken  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  He  only  a  temporary  expedient. 

“In  these  ways,  then,  we  hope  to 
balance  our  budget,  but  with  the  present 
dues  structure  it  will  still  be  necessary 


for  publisher  members  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
cess  cost  charges  until  such  time  as  a 
new  scale  of  dues  can  be  presented  and 
adopted.  Publishers  do  not  expect  the 
Bureau  to  serve  them  at  a  los.s,  and  I 
bespeak  from  you  all  a  measure  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  tile  management  will  hold 
costs  down  to  the  irreducible  minimum 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
bureau’s  standards  of  service.” 

“I  have  said  that  the  volume  of  work 
the  past  year  was  the  largest  in  the 
Bureau's  history.  One  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three  audits  were  re¬ 
leased  against  1,439  a  year  ago.  The 
average  numl)er  of  auditors  was  54  com¬ 
pared  with  .50.5  in  1930,  and  the  average 
audits  per  man  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  ago  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  audit  represented  a  more  comple.x 
job  than  that  of  1930.  The  staff  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  .56 
regular  auditors,  three  outside  investi¬ 
gators,  and  five  men  in  training. 

“As  might  be  exi)ectcd  in  a  year  of 
uncertain  business  conditions,  the  organi¬ 
zation  shows  a  slight  recession  in  mem¬ 
bership.  the  figure  of  2,(X)3  a  year  ago 
now  standing  at  1,9.50 — a  net  loss  of  53, 
or  2.6%.  A  large  part  of  this  loss  is  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  21  local  advertisers 
in  Wichita,  whose  membership  had 
hitherto  been  sustained  by  a  Wichita 
paper. 

“The  balance  of  the  loss  is  about 
equally  distributed  among  the  various, 
classes  of  membership.” 

Mr.  Thomson  gave  the  membership 
totals  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as 


follows ; 

National  advertisers  .  137 

Local  advertisers  .  28 

.Advertising  agencies  .  176 

Newspapers  .  1,045 

Weekly  newspapers .  28 

Magazines  .  191 

Farm  papers .  f>9 

Business  papers  .  275 

Miscellaneous  .  1 


1.950 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  to  divisional  meetings  in  the 
following  classifications  of  the  Bureau’s 
membership:  Advertisers,  Advertising 
Agencies,  Newspapers,  Magazines,  I'arm 
Papers,  and  Business  Papers.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  divisional  meetings 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
members. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  I.oui.tviHe  Cour¬ 
ier  Journal  and  Times,  and  lohn  Cowles, 
Dcs  .Moines  Register-Tribune,  were 
nominated  for  election  to  the  board  of 
directors  by  the  newspaper  division. 
Election  of  directors  was  to  take  place 
at  the  Friday  general  session. 

H.  A.  Sprague.  St.  Joseph  (Mo.l 
Ncu’s-Press,  presided  at  the  newspaper 
divisional  meeting.  Various  resolutions 
were  presented  for  consideration.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  publishers  present 
that  the  salaries  of  bureau  staff  mem¬ 
bers  should  not  be  reduced,  as  suggested 
in  the  President’s  annual  report.  Pub¬ 
lishers  voted  in  favor  of  a  special  as¬ 
sessment  to  meet  any  deficit  rather  than 
have  the  bureau  employes  subjected  to  a 
salary  cut. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the 
newspaper  divisional  committee :  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  Netv  York 
Times;  W.  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script;  W.  F.  Schmick,  Baltimore  Sun; 
and  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  (Ill.) 
Illinois  State  Journal. 

On  Friday  the  convention  will  meet 
in  general  session  and  discuss  and  act 
upon  resolutions  presented  by  the  various 
divisional  meetings.  Following  reports 
of  committees,  election  of  directors  will 
take  place. 

This  year’s  convention  is  well  attended, 
with  a  large  representation  from  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A.B.C.  officials. 
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WILLIAMSPORT  DAILIES  SEEK  RADIO 
PERMIT  TO  FIGHT  AIR  COMPETITION 

Gazette  and  Bulletin  Says  U.  S.  Grants  Monopoly  to  Stations 
Creating  Unfair  Competition — Asks  to  Share  Time 
With  WRAK  Owned  by  C.  R.  Cummins 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


W?'ASH1N(;T0X,  n.C..  Oct.  21— The 
"  fiRlit  of  the  smaller  newspaper 
against  radio  competition  was  carried  to 
the  Fefleral  Radio  Commission,  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  when  the  Sun- 
(iazette  Company,  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
publishers  of  the  Gazette  ami  Bullethi, 
demanded  a  broadcast  |)ermit,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fairness,  in  order  to  conipete  with 
station  WRAK,  of  the  same  city. 

The  Williamsport  publishing  company 
asked  for  1(K)  watts  of  power  on  the 
137(1  kilocycle  fr^ucncy,  sharing  time 
with  W  R.\K,  which  now  uses  that  chan¬ 
nel  full  time.  Clarence  R.  Cummins, 
operator  of  WR.^K,  and  the  man  whose 
plan  it  was  to  reallocate  the  existing 
facilities  so  as  to  establish  small  com¬ 
munity  stations  throughout  the  country, 
appeared  in  protest  against  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun-(iazette  company. 

While  each  party  to  the  case  brought 
up  the  usual  matters  in  support  of  his 
claims,  the  case  at  the  outset  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  government  will  continue  to 
force  a  smaller  newspaper  to  face  radio 
competition  without  allowing  the  news- 
pajier  to  compete  on  the  same  basis,  since 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  broad¬ 
caster,  as  a  matter  of  right,  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  field. 

This  issue  was  injected  into  the  case 
by  Cieorge  E.  Graff,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sun-Gazette  Com¬ 
pany,  and  F'lisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
both  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  who 
appeared  as  attorney  for  the  Williams¬ 
port  papers  in  the  case. 

That  it  was  a  test  case  was  admitted 
hy  both  sides,  although  Chief  Examiner 
Ellis  A.  Yost,  who  presided  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  refused  to  view  it  that  way.  “There 
are  in  the  United  States  today,”  Mr. 
Hanson  told  the  Examiner  at  the  outset, 
“many  of  these  smaller  stations  that  are 
engaging  in  the  most  unfair  competition 
with  the  newspapers,  while  protected  hy 
the  government  and  privileged  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  fear  of  competition.” 

It  was  the  burden  of  the  argument  of 
both  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  (iraff  that 
the  government  was  unfair  in  setting  up 
a  form  of  competition  with  the  old, 
established,  and  well-financed  newspaper 
business,  and  cloaking  that  competition 
in  so  much  protection  that  the  newspaper 
is  forced  to  fight  up-hill.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Graff  cited  the  fact  that 
when  buses,  airplanes,  and  other  new 
modes  of  transportation  came  into  being 
there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
the  railroads  from  l)ecoming  dominant 
in  those  fields,  although  the  same  F'ederal 
law  works  a  formidable  hardship  on 
newspapers  in  their  relation  to  radio. 

During  the  trial  an  admission  by  Mr. 
Cummins  that  he  broadcast  a  lottery 
drew  the  observation  from  Mr.  Hanson 
that  on  that  score  the  radio  was  being 
favored  since  the  penal  code  expressly 
prohibits  the  printing  of  lottery  informa¬ 
tion  by  newspapers.  Mr.  Cummins  ad¬ 
mitted.  also,  under  cross  examination  by 
Mr.  Hanson,  that  the  bulk  of  the  news 
flashes  he  puts  on  the  air  every  evening 
are  garnered  from  the  early  editions  of 
Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg  newspapers. 
Other  admissions  by  Mr.  Cummins  were 
that  he.  at  times,  has  failed  to  remain 
on  the  air  the  full  number  of  hours  re¬ 
quired  of  full  .stations  by  the  radio  com¬ 
mission,  and  also  that  he  permitted  the 
broadcasting  of  direct  price  quotations 
contrary  to  commission  regulations. 

The  charge  of  Mr.  Cummins  that 
WRAK  went  to  greater  expense  pro¬ 
moting  the  public  .good-will  than  the 
Sun-Gazette  company’s  newspapers  drew 
the  claim  from  Mr.  Graff  that  the  news¬ 
papers  spent  at  least  $100  for  good-will 


to  every  dollar  expended  for  that  pur- 
I)ose  hy  the  broadcaster.  Mr.  Graff 
told  Commissioner  Yost  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  of  his  newsjjapers  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  water  rents  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport  co.'>t  them  at  least  $5,0(X). 

The  publisher  made  the  charge,  with¬ 
out  qualification,  that  the  newspapers 
were  capable  of  operating  a  better  radio 
.station  than  WRAK,  and  were  willing 
to  jay  for  talent  in  order  to  give  the 
listening  public  the  best  programs, 
whereas  WRAK  never  pays  for  its 
talent.  Mr.  Graff  expressed  the  opinion 
also  that  a  newspaper,  because  of  its 
old  and  honored  relationship  with  the 
public,  is  better  able  to  operate  a  broad¬ 
casting  unit  than  an  “outsider.”  He 
said  that  the  operation  of  a  station  by 
a  newspaper  benefits  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  listener  for  the  reason  that  the 
radio  and  the  newspaper  can  be  used  to 
promote  each  other. 

During  the  course  of  his  stay  on  the 
stand,  Mr.  Cummins  admitted  his  broad¬ 
casting  station  'was  driven  out  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  by  Louis  Benjamin  of  the  Eric 
Dispatch-H  erald. 

Examiner  Yost  has  the  case  under 
advisement. 


BIDE  DUDLEY  RESIGNS 


Theatrical  Columniat  Leave*  World- 
Telegram  for  Other  Work 

Bide  Dudley,  well-known  theatrical 
columnist,  has  resigned  from  the  New 
York  World-Teiegram  staff  to  give  all 
his  time  to  writing  on  the  drama  and  to 
radio.  He  will  broadcast  reviews  of 
new  shows  at  midnight  on  the  opening 
night. 

Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World  staff 
since  1914,  has  been  with  the  World- 
Telegram  since  last  February  when  the 
World  was  purchased  by  the  Telegram. 

Mr.  I^udley  was  born  in  Minneapolis. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  in  1903 
with  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Neios.  He 
then  was  successively  with  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  Kansas  City  Star,  Detwer 
Post,  Denver  Times,  and  the  Netv  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  before  joining  the 
Evening  World.  He  is  the  librettist  of 
numerous  musical  comedies. 


ROBERT  CRESSWELL  PROMOTED 


Circulation  Manager  Named  Assistant 
to  Howard  Davis  on  Herald  Tribune 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  Neio  York  Herald  Tribune,  this  week 
announced  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Cresswell,  circulation  manager,  as  an 
assistant  business  manager.  This  newly 
created  position  is  in  addition  to  that  held 
by  Porter  Caruthers,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  for  several  years 
and  who  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

Kenelm  R.  Winslow,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeds  Mr.  Cresswell  as 
circulation  manager. 


LINTON  WELLS  JOINS  I.N.S. 

Linton  Wells,  foreign  correspondent  of 
newspapers,  has  joined  International 
News  Service,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  He  will  lie  a  special  correspond¬ 
ent  in  F'urope.  He  started  his  career  as 
a  foreign  writer  in  1911  when  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  China  Post,  Shanghai, 
and  has  since  lieen  employed  by  tbe 
Yen'  York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  As- 
.sociated  Press.  In  1926,  when  he  was 
with  the  Neiv  York  H'orld,  with  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Evans,  he  established  a  record 
for  circling  the  globe.  Using  airplanes, 
steamers  and  motor  cars  they  completed 
the  trip  in  a  little  more  than  ZSyi  days. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  27-28 — N.Y.  State  Circulation 
Managers'  Assn.,  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Ithaca,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Oct.  28-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Maiv 
agers'  Assn.,  meeting,  Columbus. 

OcL  29-31 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
outing,  Omaha. 

Nov.  4-6 — Pacific  Assn,  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  meeting,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal. 

Nov.  6-7 — South  Florida  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Ft.  Pierce 
Hotel,  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla. 

Nov.  11-14— American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Los  Angeles. 


THURSTON  SUCCEEDS  FATHER 

General  Manager  of  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  Now  President 

Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  general  manager 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  morning 
paper,  was  elected  president  and  director 
of  that  company 
at  a  stockholders 
meeting  Oct.  2. 

The  Advertiser, 
founded  in  1856, 
has  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  printing 
plant  and  owns 
and  operates 
Radio  Station 
KGU. 

Mr.  Thurston 
is  the  son  of  the 
late  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston,  presi- 

T..0RKIN  P.  Thurston  dent  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  since 
1897  until  his  death  May  11,  1931.  Lor¬ 
rin  P.  Thurston  has  come  up  through 
the  ranks,  starting  as  a  “cub”  reporter 
and  successively  holding  such  positions 
as  classified  and  display  salesman,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  promotion 
manager,  assistant  manager  and  general 
manager.  He  is  32.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University,  and  also  took  a 
course  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

Charles  S.  Crane,  formerly  general 
manager  and  with  the  Advertiser  for  34 
years,  has  resigned  as  executive  vice- 
president  and  will  take  a  long  de.served 
rest. 


GAIN  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

(S(>ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washingto.v,  Oct.  21. — A  slight  gain 
in  both  employment  and  payrolls  in  the 
printing  end  of  the  newspaper  industry 
was  recorded  for  September  in  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  monthly 
report  on  employment.  Using  1926  as 
1(10,  the  bureau’s  employment  index  for 
newspaper  printing  stood  at  103  for 
Septemlier,  compared  to  102.6  for  Aug¬ 
ust  and  107.5  for  September,  1930.  The 
payroll  index  stood  at  103.2  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  compared  to  102.2  for  .August 
and  110.8  for  September,  1930. 


NICHOLLS  HEADS  MEXICO  CORPS 

Harry  Nicholls,  New  York  Times 
correspondent,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Foreign  Correspondents’  Club  of 
Mexico  recently  succeeding  Jack  Starr- 
Hunt,  Neze  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Charles  P.  Nutter,  Associated  Press,  was 
re-elected  for  the  second  time  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Nicholls  retains  his  post  as 
treasurer.  Ralph  Hilton,  .Yen’  Orleans 
Times-Pieayune.  and  Theodore  A. 
F'diger,  Nezv  York  Ez’ening  Post,  head 
the  house  committee. 


WRITERS’  UNION  SIGNS 

The  Newswriters’  union  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  just  entered  into  another  year’s 
\yage  agreement  with  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  there.  The  same  wages  are  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  publishers  and  working 
conditions  remain  unchanged.  These  call 
for  a  two-week  \acation  with  pay  and 
half  holidays  on  Saturdays  based  on  a 
schedule  that  keeps  one-half  of  the  staffs 
on  dutv  while  the  other  half  has  time 
off. 


LINCOLN  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  MERGER 


Publisher*  of  Star  and  Journal  Now 
Hold  Stock  in  Each  Paper — 
Sunday  Editions  to  Be 
Combined 


Lincol.v,  Neb.  Oct.  19 — Plans  for  con¬ 
solidation  of  Lincoln’s  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  into  one  paper  and  completion  of 
a  practical  merger  of  the  two  publishing 
companies  has  been  announced.  Adver¬ 
tising  will  continue  to  be  sold  as  a  unit 
for  the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  morning; 
Lincoln  Ez’cning  Journal,  and  Lincoln 
Star,  evening,  as  announced  shortly  lie- 
fore  Sept.  1,  while  indeiiendent  news  and 
editorial  staffs  will  be  maintained. 

Publishers  announced  their  plans  in 
two-column  boxed  statements  appearing 
in  the  afterncKin  editions  of  the  pajK-rs 
the  same  day. 

The  announcement  said  that  the  Sunday 
jiapers  would  be  consolidated  within  a 
short  time  but  the  date  was  not  given. 
Unless  unforeseen  events  occur,  the  con¬ 
solidation  is  expected  to  take  effect 
Nov.  1. 

Prior  to  the  announcement,  new  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  were  filed  for  the 
Star  Printing  company  and  the  State 
Journal  Printing  company,  which  corpora¬ 
tions  have  acquired  all  of  the  assets,  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate  of  the  two  newspapers. 
The  Star  owns  a  substantial  but  minority 
interest  in  the  Journal  and  the  Journal 
a  substantial  but  minority  interest  in  the 
Star,  the  publishers  announced. 

Since  Sept.  1,  all  display  and  national 
advertising  has  been  sold  as  a  unit,  with 
one  billing  to  a  customer.  Qassified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  still  sold  separately. 

The  changes  have  been  made,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  announced,  solely  for  economic 
reasons  and  the  accomplishment  of  better 
mechanical  production.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  personnel  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  papers.  Frank  D.  Throop  is 
publisher  of  the  Star  and  J.  C.  Seacrest 
of  the  Journal. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest  is  in  charge  of  local 
display  advertising  for  both  papers  and 
Walter  W.  White  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  both  papers. 

J.  E.  Lawrence  continues  as  editor 
of  the  Star  with  O.  E.  Jerner  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Frank  L.  Williams  and 
Harry  T.  Dobbins  continue  as  editors  of 
the  Journal  papers  and  Fred  S.  Seacrest 
as  business  manager. 

Plans  are  later  to  be  worked  out  for 
publishing  the  newspapers  from  one  plant, 
the  publishers  indicated  in  their  announce¬ 
ment.  Property  recently  purchased  for 
a  new  Journal  building,  being  inadequate 
for  that  purpose,  will  be  sold  or  leased, 
it  was  announced. 


DREYFUS  JOINS  HEARST 


Appointed  Executive  Representative 
of  Organization  in  New  England 

I).  E.  Town,  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  announced  this  week  that  Carl 
Dreyfus  would  join  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  England  as  executive 
renresentative. 

Mr.  Dreyfus  for  ten  years  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Massachusetts  Training 
Schools.  He  served  on  the  Storrow 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  New 
England  railroad  problems  and  has  held 
other  im]Kirtant  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  lK)StS. 

TO  TRY  BODENHEIM  SUIT 

The  first  of  several  libel  suits  brought 
against  New  York  newspapers  by  Max¬ 
well  B'odenheim,  the  novelist,  with  a 
total  damage  value  set  by  his  attorney 
at  $1,066,000  will  be  heard  in  the  New 
York  County  Supreme  Court  during  the 
October  term.  In  this  action  the  .Ncti' 
York  Ez'cning  Graphic  is  the  defendant. 


NEW  POST  FOR  CRAWFORD 

.Arthur  W.  Crawford,  former  M  ash- 
ington  and  Springfield  corresixindent  fot 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  staff  and 
will  contribute  regular  interpretive  arti¬ 
cles  from  Washington. 
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Publishers*  Efforts  to  Increase  Advertising  Efficiency  as  They  Have  Increased  Circulation  Will 
Bear  Greater  Fruit,  Parks  Declares — Radio  No  Competitor,  Say  Publishers  Who  Own  Stations 


i 


1 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  21. — Renewed  pleas 
for  newspaper  publishers  to  hold  fast 
to  their  present  advertising  rates,  increase 
the  erticiency  of  advertising  copy,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  invisible  production  costs,  accept 
radio  as  a  co-operative  a^fency  rather 
than  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  American  business 
were  among  the  outstanding  appeals 
made  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
membcTS  at  their  annual  fall  meeting 
here  this  week. 

More  than  200  Inlanders  gathered  at 
the  Morrison  hotel  for  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion.  The  members  present  voted  to 
have  the  advertising  promotion  commit¬ 
tee  continue  sending  out  the  monthly 
commodity  linage  reports  of  Inland 
papers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

President  I-'red  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  appointed  the  following 
nominating  committee  to  name  a  .slate 
of  officers  to  be  elected  at  the  February 
meeting:  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond 

(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  chairman;  A.  M. 
Clapp,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  and  Verne 
E.  joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 

Publishers  present  devoted  their  time 
to  hearing  and  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  improving  various  departments 
of  their  newspapers. 

J.  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Ft.  Smith 
(.\rk.)  Times-Record  and  Southwest 
American,  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  pointed  the  way  to  future  profits  in 
the  publishing  business  in  his  address  at 
the  W  ednesday  luncheon  when  he  advised 
publishers  to  keep  ahead  of  developments 
rather  than  to  fall  behind  them.  Mr. 
Parks  said  in  part : 

“It  seems  obvious  if  newspapers  had 
put  or  were  now  putting  the  same  efforts 
into  increasing  the  efficiency  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  that  they  have  into  securing 
more  and  more  circulation,  regardless  of 
cost  and  value,  it  would  have  improved 
past  conditions  materially  and  would  have 
helped  to  solve  present-day  difficulties 
with  reasonable  rapidity. 

“Doesn’t  it  require  more  advertising 
today  to  achieve  the  same  results  than 
it  did  before  publishers  became  so  wil¬ 
fully  extravagant?  Don’t  publishers 
realize  if  advertising  is  the  panacea  for 
all  ills,  better  effort  has  to  be  put  into 
copy  writing  and  copy  preparation  if 
cash  registers  are  to  emit  the  musical 
ring  they  did  only  a  few  years  back? 

“Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  consolidations  and 
the  inroads  of  chain  store  competition 
have  lessened  the  volume  of  advertising 
rather  than  increased  it?  Will  any  pub¬ 
lisher  dispute  the  statement  that  national 
advertising  is  not  running  to  anything 
like  the  percentage  it  did  a  few  short 
y^rs  ago?  Deduct  your  cigarette  and 
oil  linage  from  this  year’s  advertising 
volurne  to  date  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
showing  your  box  office  receipts  would 
disclose  to  your  accounting  department. 

“Adverti.sers  are  now  demanding  that 
rates  be  lowered.  This  request  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  local  field.  All 
are  familiar  with  the  attitude  coming  to 
us  from  general  advertisers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  We  know  from  experience 
inuch  business  which  formerly  came  in 
Tu-  ^*^^*’*  door  now  comes  in  the  back, 
^is  is  perniciousness  or  a  new  form  of 
Mcket’  the  blame  for  which  is  entirely 
With  publishers,  who  have  yet  to  learn 
the  significance  of  the  word  ‘No’.’’ 

Theodore  T.  Ellis,  vice-president  of 
^  Daily  AVtcj  opened  the 

Wednesday  morning  .session  with  an  in- 
structive  talk  on  cutting  what  he  termed 
invisible  expen.se’’  in  the  mechanical  de- 
Wrtment.  He  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  a 
newspaper’s  appearance  is  dependent  upon 
improved  methods  in  the  composing  and 
ngraving  departments  as  well  as  the 
press  room.  He  declared  that  often  ex- 
r«sive  mechanical  costs  were  the  result 
too  much  editorial  space  being  used 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Staff  Corretpondent,  Editor  &  Publi>her 

in  the  paper.  He  advixated  holding  studied,  with  regard  to  their  true  value, 
down  the  editorial  space  in  accordance  the  newspai>er  publisher  has  an  economic 
with  the  advertising  schedule  for  each  justification.  Newspajicr  rates  can  not 
issue.  be  made  the  subject  of  passing  whims. 

James  O'Shaughnessy,  New  York,  told  or  teniixirary  conditions.  The  new.s- 


Inlanders  extend  greetings  to  their  fellow  publishers  from  the  south  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  this  week.  Left  to  right:  A.  L.  Rirhmoiid,  Mt.  Carmel 
(Ill.t  Daily  Republican-Reftister;  G.  L.  (jtswell,  managing  director,  Iowa 
Press  Association;  Cranston  Williams,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  manager.  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association;  and  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark. t  Times- 
Record  and  Soiuhtvest  American,  luncheon  speaker  at  the  Wednesday  session. 


the  publishers  of  the  imjxirtance  of 
mutual  relations  between  the  advertiser, 
advertising  agency  and  the  newspajier  in 
order  to  make  advertising  a  success.  He 
commented  uixiii  the  imixirtance  of 
national  advertising  and  its  relatum  to 
Ux'al  linage  as  follows : 

“National  advertising  has  transcendent 
ini|X)rtance.  It  inlluences  the  thinking  of 
a  nation.  When  national  advertising 
linage  increases,  local  linage  follows: 
If  all  national  advertising  were  with¬ 
drawn.  I(x.'al  advertising  would  shrivel 
Its  pulling  jKiwer  on  the  local  buyer  would 
be  lost. 

"This  is  one  time  in  advertising  history 
when  newspaper  rates,  generally,  should 
not  be  reduced.  Newspaper  rates  are 
not  high.  .\  rate  must  be  valued  by  the 
service  back  of  it.  When  rates  are 


I)a]x?r’s  power  is  not  built  in  a  day.  It 
can  not  be  pulled  down,  like  a  circus  tent, 
when  the  weather  is  bad,  to  be  set  iqi 
again,  when  the  sun  comes  out.’’ 

K.  D.  Sanche,  ll'au.fau  (W  is. )  Daily 
Record-Herald,  presented  an  interesting 
pajier  on  "percentage  retailers  should 
spend  for  advertising."  He  said  in 
conclusion : 

“How  many  of  us  are  still  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  basis  of  ‘get  all  you 
can.’  instead  of  on  a  definite  plan  ?  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  will  make  a  survey 
of  their  potential  sales  possibilities  that 
many  will  find  they  are  not  doing  such 
a  trcniendoiisly  gixxl  job  after  all. 

“Use  the  Ilejiartment  of  t'oninierce 
census  of  retail  distribution  and  compute 
your  figures  either  on  average  percent¬ 


President  Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  (center),  outlines  the 
Inland  program  to  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  Chicago  Daily  ISews  and 
luncheon  speaker  at  the  Inland  meeting  (right),  and  Theodore  'T.  Ellis,  vice- 
president,  Chicago  Daily  News  (left),  who  also  addressed  the  Inlanders. 


ages  or  those  of  the  several  universities 
tiiat  have  made  surveys  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  see  just  how  much  you 
are  not  getting.  Maybe  you  will  intro¬ 
duce  new  selling  metluxls  or  siwiid  a 
little  more  time  in  planning  the  selling 
of  your  advertising  siiace  and  provide 
your  staff  with  information  of  value  to 
itself  and  your  retailers.” 

Ray  (i.  Leach,  .Mikeaukee  Leader. 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  newspaper 
composing  nxmi  executives  assiH'iation. 
gave  an  iiifitrniative  talk  on  "Compara¬ 
tive  Costs  in  Newspaper  Composing 
Rixinis.”  Mr.  Leach  txiinted  out  that 
there  are  seven  factors  iiixiii  whicli 
efficient  composing  rix>m  management  is 
dependent,  namely,  the  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent,  systems  of  operation,  compos¬ 
ing  nxini  layout,  condition  and  kind  of 
e(|uipnient,  re(|uirements,  cixiperation  of 
other  departments,  cixiperation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  publisher. 

“In  his  desire  to  establish  efficiency  in 
the  composing  rixim,"  remarked  Mr. 
Leach,  “the  publisher  sometimes  neglects 
to  insist  u]X)n  efficiency  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  I  believe  that  the  first  reipii- 
sites  of  an  efficiently  operated  coniixising 
rixim  are  efficiently  operated  eilitorial 
and  advertising  departments.’’ 

Radio  was  defendeil  as  a  cixiperative 
agency,  when  owned  and  controlled  by 
newspapers,  in  two  papers  presented  at 
the  closing  session. 

L.  C.  Sheehan,  managing  editor  of 
Rattle  Creek  (Mich.)  linquirer  and 
.Vett’J,  read  the  jiaper,  “radio  and  the 
news|)aper’’  prepared  by  A.  L.  Miller, 
Hattie  Creek  publisher  and  jiast  president 
of  the  Inland.  Mr.  Miller’s  paper  owns 
and  operates  a  radio  station. 

“I  don’t  think  radio  is  as  harmful  or 
as  menacing  to  the  newsiiaper  business 
as  is  sometimes  clainieil,’’  stated  Mr. 
.Miller  in  his  paper,  "but  if  it  were  I 
don’t  know  what  could  be  done  alxnit 
it.  Some  of  the  retaliation  suggested  is 
so  obvious  in  its  application  that  it  would 
scarcely  seem  to  liave  neeileil  suggestion. 
Keeping  out  of  the  newspaper  free  radio 
advertising ;  keeping  out  advertising 
names ;  keeping  radio  programs  down  to 
reasonable  limit  and  within  the  news 
demands ;  refusing  free  publicity  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  feature  whose  expenditure  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  radio,  when  the  feature  rep¬ 
resents  a  stunt,  or  an  advertising  project 
rather  than  news — these  all  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  obvious  applications  of  g(X)d 
sense.” 

Referring  directly  to  the  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium.  .Mr.  Miller  said: 

“I  do  not  tielieve  that  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  can  do  direct  selling.  I  do  lielieve 
that  it  alone  can  do  selling.  In  general, 
I  should  think  that  well-worded,  truth¬ 
ful  statements  distributed  by  radio  alxnit 
institutions  might  build  up  gixxl  will  and 
make  a  reasonable  accompaniment  to 
newspaiKT  advertising.” 

Mr.  Miller  suggested  that  newsiiajK-r 
publishers  should  name  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  broadcasting  industry  on 
bringing  about  newspaix-r  ccxiiieration 
with  radio  programs  by  suggesting  that 
network  programs  carry  paid  newspaiier 
space. 

“(iranting  that  radio  is  a  comjietitor,’’ 
concluded  Mr.  Miller,  "there  seems  a 
jirobability  that  it  is  the  only  one  which 
could  work  c<x)peratively  with  the  news- 
pajK-rs.’’ 

H.  S.  Mann,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
.\’ews,  expressed  much  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  as  Mr.  Miller  in  his  pajier  on  radio. 
.Mr.  Mann  cited  the  dependence  of  radio 
ujxin  the  newspaixTs,  saying  in  part : 

“Hundreds  of  publishers  have  added 
broadcasting  stations  to  their  newspaper 
plants,  and  they  see  in  radio,  instead 
of  danger  a  great  benefit  to  their  paper 
and  an  opportunity  for  better  service  to 
their  community.  They  ermtend  that  as 
long  as  the  news-gathering  facilities  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  and 
as  long  as  the  printed  word  of  the  daily 
paper  is  necessary  to  satisfactorily  con- 
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vey  news,  so  long  will  radio  be  dependent  papers  Should  Give  More  Attention  to  newspaper  for  every  three  persons  in  the  was  Mr.  Griest’s  contention  that  the 

on  the  newspapers.  Classified  .Advertising”  prepared  by  C.  United  States.  newspaper  is  better  eouipp^  than  any 

“We  believe  that  the  broadcasting  of  C.  .Armstrong,  classified  manager  of  the  Another  chart  showed  that  Iowa  other  agent  or  individual  in  the  corn- 


spot  news  whets  the  appetite  of  the  .\[mncaf>olis  Tribune.  Mr.  Armstrong 
listener  for  details  and  makes  him  more  was  unable  to  attend  the  inland  meet- 
eager  for  the  newspaper  and  the  full  ing  due  to  illness  in  his  family, 
accounts.” 

Max  Bems,  advertising  counsel  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  spoke  on  the 
“Buy-at-Home  Movement,”  stressing  the 
possible  serious  curtailment  of  national 
advertising  if  this  movement  is  allowed 
to  spread  throughout  the  various  states. 

Albert  H.  Haase,  managing  director 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  New  York,  spoke  briefly,  declar¬ 
ing  that  his  organization  was  in  favor  of 
maintaining  present  newspaper  rates. 

Howard  D.  Salins,  Oiicago,  spoke  on 
tire  developmeiU  of  a  new  type  of  en¬ 
graving  plate. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Daveitport  (la.)  Times, 

Chairman  of  the  Inland  Pajrer  Commit¬ 
tee,  reported  that  the  print  paper  market 
is  still  a  “buyer’s  market”  and  he  did 
not  look  for  an  increase  in  price  this 
winter. 

The  46th  fall  meeting  was  called  to 
order  Tuesday  morning  by  President 
Fred  Schilplin.  Following  the  report  f>f 
Secretary  Wil  V.  Tufford,  three  new 
members  were  added,  bringing  the  total 
to  257,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  New  members  are :  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat;  Missouri  Talley 
(la.)  Times  and  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Times. 

T.  O.  Huckle  Cadillac  (Mich.)  .\cu's.  Three  states  are  represented  in  this  gi 

secreUry  of  the  Inland  board,  also  made  gathering.  Left  to  right:  Frank  E.  Ni 

a  report  and  commented  upon  the  fact  chambers.  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier 

that  only  four  Inland  papers  were  delin-  (111.) 

quent  in  dues.  The  board,  at  its  regular 

meeting  on  Monday,  voted  not  to  in-  Mr.  .Armstrong’s  paper  stressed  the 
crease  membership  dues  for  1932.  Under  fact  that  classified  had  a  more  impt)r- 
the  present  plan,  dues  are  based  on  a  $10  taut  function  than  merely  prcKlucing 
fee  plus  $3  for  each  1,0(X)  circulation,  linage  and  revenue,  that  it  serves  to 


C.  .Armstrong,  classified  manager  of  the  Another  chart  showed  that  Iowa  other  agent  or  individual  in  the  com- 

MinneapoHs  Tribune.  Mr.  Armstrong  ranked  first  among  the  states  in  the  mat-  munity  to  assume  leadership. 

was  unable  to  attend  the  inland  meet-  ter  of  literacy,  with  less  than  one  per  “All  great  industries  of  the  last 


with  the  maximum  amount  $100. 


compile  a  newspaper  Reader  Interest  hard  to  get,  but  once  obtained,  it  is 
Manual,  to  be  based  on  a  general  sur-  most  dependable,  and  that  in  many  cities 


vey.  On  this  committee  are;  EL  H.  Har¬ 
ris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item, 
chairman;  A.  M.  Clapp,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald;  and  D.  L.  Breed,  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 

O.  S.  Wespe,  I^ouisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  gave  the  opening  address  on 
the  subject,  “Building  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  for  profit  and  prestige.”  Mr. 
Wespe  said  in  part : 

“The  thing  most  vitally  neeiled  by- 
classified  advertising  in  order  to  assure 
its  development  to  the  highest  jKissible 
state  of  public  usefulness  is  executive 
consideration  and  a  full  understanding  of 
the  problems  confronting  those  upon 
whom  you  place  the  resiKmsihility  for 
its  development. 

“Because  classified  advertising  touches 
the  lives  of  your  readers  frequently  and 
occupies  the  position  of  jmhlic  service 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  flourish  un¬ 
der  executive  indifference.  The  .small 
newspaper  with  a  display  rate  of  40 
cents  an  inch  can  realize  from  classified 
advertising  $1  an  iiKh  if  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  well  diversified  classified  section 
that  is  read  and  responded  to  by  its 
readers. 

“Qassified  advertisers  differ  from  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  in  that  they  must  see 
direct  traceable  results  from  copy  they 
insert.  Classified  advertising  profits  the 
newspaper  far  beyond  the  direct  rev¬ 
enue  it  produces.  A  successful  classi¬ 
fied  medium  is  continuously  contributing 
to  display  volume  by  educating  small 
firms  to  advertise,  getting  them  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paying  advertising  bills  pain¬ 
lessly,  and  increasing  their  desire  to  em¬ 
bark  into  advertising  in  a  bigger  way. 
A  classified  medium  that  is  building 
along  the  lines  of  attracting  a  great 
number  of  descriptive,  properly  indexed 
and  classified  advertisements  is  function¬ 
ing  to  the  fullest  extent  to  create  new 
advertisers  and  spread  the  benefits  of 
advertising  among  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people,  doing  much  to  make 
the  entire  community  advertising 
minded.” 

Harold  L.  Ck)ldnian  of  the  Nnv  York 
Sun,  read  the  paper  on  “Why  News- 


s  unable  to  attend  the  inland  meet-  ter  of  literacy,  with  less  than  one  per  “All  great  industries  of  the  last 
due  to  illness  in  his  family.  cent  of  its  population  classed  as  illiterate,  century,  as  well  as  the  changing  styles 

—  and  fashions,”  asserted  Mr.  Griest,  “have 
f)een  launched  upon  a  market  already 
prepared  by  the  newspaper,  through  the 
medium  of  the  news  and  editorial 
columns.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
if  the  public  press  of  this  country  can 
transform  the  habits  and  customs  of  peo¬ 
ple,  alter  opinions  regarding  state  and 
national  issues,  discover  and  groom  a 
candidate  and  later  elect  him  to  office, 
that  the  local  newspaper  can  wield  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  people  in  the 
community  which  it  serves.  And  by 
virtue  of  its  position  and  influence,  it 
carries  with  it  a  great  responsibility  in 
shaping  the  course  and  actions  of  the 
people  in  its  community.” 

Mr.  Griest_  criticized  newspapers  that 
permitted  crime  news  to  pr^ominate 
every  issue  and  did  not  balance  the  news 
columns  with  prominent  mention  of  the 
assets  and  wholesome  accomplishments 
of  the  community.  He  commented  upon 
the  recent  Capone  trial  in  Chicago  as 
follows : 

“The  newspapers  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  the  late  trial  of  A1  Capone. 
A’ou  stripped  him  of  the  glory  of  his 
achievements;  you  pictured  him  the 
Three  states  are  represented  in  this  group  of  publishers  attending  the  Inland  which  he  is.” 

gathering.  Left  to  right:  Frank  E.  Noyes,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star;  W.  S.  E.  N.  Moore,  ot  the  Cleveland  Plain 

Chambers,  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times;  and  J.  A.  Keefe,  East  St.  Louis  Dealer,  told  of  the  teletype  for  the  trans- 

dll.)  JoiirnaL  mission  of  news.  Mr.  Moore  pointed  out 

that  the  installation  of  such  a  machine 

Mr.  -Armstrong’s  paper  stressed  the  South  Carolina  made  the  poorest  show-  eliminates  the  need  for  a  sending  and 
ct  that  classified  had  a  more  impor-  ing  in  this  resix-et.  with  only  85  per  cent  receiving  telegraph  operator.  He  adve¬ 
nt  function  than  merely  priKlucing  of  its  inhabitants  classed  as  literate.  cated  the  use  of  the  teletype  machine 

lage  and  revenue,  that  it  serves  to  Col.  E'rank  Knox,  iniblisher  of  the  for  newspapers  that  have  a  large  daily 
ivelop  reader  interest  in  the  news-  Cliicauo  Daily  Ncu's.  challenged  the  volume  of  news  reports  coming  in  from 
per.  He  pointed  out  that  classified  is  newsiiapcr  publishers  to  aid  in  restoring  a  point  comparatiiely  near  at  hand.  The 
ird  to  get,  but  once  obtained,  it  is  public  confidence  in  .American  business  teletype  permits  the  reporter  to  write  his 
ost  dependable,  and  that  in  many  cities  and  tlnreby  lead  the  way  out  of  the  cur-  story  on  the  machine  and  the  account  is 
le  oaper  that  leads  in  classified  also  rent  depression.  Col.  Knox  spoke  at  received  by  the  editor  in  the  home  of- 
ads  in  display  linage.  the  Tuesday  luncheon.  _  _  fice,  placing  responsibility  for  aceurarv 


develop  reader  interest  in  the  newS' 


The  board  appointed  a  committee  to  jiaper.  He  pointed  out  that  classifi^  js  newsiiapcr  publishers  to  aid  in  restoring 


the  oaper  that  leads  in  classified  also 
leads  in  display  linage. 

U.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau,  New  A’ork,  gave 
bis  talk  at  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
instead  of  on  Wednesday  as  originally 
scheduled.  Mr.  Kellogg  presented  sev- 


the  Tuesday  luncheon.  fice,  placing  responsibility  for  accuracy 

“We  do  not  challenge  the  ultimate  on  the  sender  who  is  also  the  writer 
stability  of  .American  business,”  declared  Mr.  Moore  said  these  machines  will 
l  ol.  Knox.  "What  we  as  publishers  need  {-jjj  qJ  transmitting  large  vol- 


to  do  is  to  restore  public  confidence. 


Hines  of  news  over  a  short  distance  con- 


Col.  Knox  pointeil  to  the  many  hoj^-  siderably.  He  predicted  that  when  the 


eral  charts  showing  the  comparison  be-  fnl  signs  that  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ^^^t  Antarctic  exp^ition  is  made,  the 
tween  iKipulation  growth  by  states  dur-  depression  has  reacbeil  its  worst  and  is  reporter  covering  the  trip-  will  write  his 
ing  the  past  10  years  and  the  increase  in  now  on  the  uncrade.  He  concluded  by  regions  and  it  will  be 


ing  the  past  10  years  and  the  increase  in  now  on  the  uncrade.  He  concluded 
newspaper  circulation.  .saying : 

Tlic  charts  showed  that  in  some  states  “All  these  things  conspire  to  the 
newspaper  circulation  had  increased  more  turn  of  prosinritv.  It  is  our  business 

than  the  population  growth,  while  in  to  build  back  public  confidence  in 

other  states  the  opposite  was  true.  Most  .American  business." 

of  the  large  gains  in  circulation  were  in  I.  W.  Griest.  manager  of  the  Retail 
states  where  the  newspapers  had  rela-  Merchants  Institute.  ( hicago,  opened  the 
tively  small  circulations  10  years  ago.  Tuesday  afteriUKin  session  with  a  talk 
Mr.  Kellogg  said.  He  stated’that  there  on.  ".A  Newsnapir  and  Its  Relation 

was  approximately  an  average  of  one  the  Community  W  hich  It  Serves. 


y.'!'?.  ■  ,  1  •  •  *  ,1  received  in  the  home  office  word  for 

All  these  things  conspire  to  the  re-  he  writes  it  by  means  of  a  radio 

rii  of  prosiH'Titx.  It  is  oiir  business 


teletype  machine. 

P.  S.  Harrison,  editor  of  Harrison 
ReiKirts,  spoke  briefly  at  the  Tuesday 
session  relative  to  the  position  of  inde¬ 
pendent  theatre  owners  in  regard  to 


Inland  board  members  and  newspaper  publishers  shown  here  in  an  informal 
“huddle”  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  convention  sessions  at  Chicago. 
From  left  to  right:  Joseph  A.  Sturgeon,  field  manager,  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News,  secretary  of  Inland  board  of 
directors;  Fred  Naeter,  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian;  Verne 
Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  board  members;  and  S.  O.  Berman,  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune. 


h.  co—i,,-  II  hid,  I.  s.rv„.-  I.  i!s;r,h«-fhr3eSS™'»5S; 

frown  upon  this  sort  of  advertising  ad¬ 
vocated  by  some  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducers. 

FARM  PUBLISHERS  MEET 

Protest  Against  Postmaster  Giving 
Mailing  Lists  to  Merchants 

(By  telcyraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Oct.  21. — Protesting  against 
the  action  recently  by  a  postmaster  who 
offered  mailing  lists  so  that  merchants 
might  reach  individuals  by  direct^  mail, 
the  Agricultural  Publishers  Association, 
meeting  here  today,  passed  a  resolution 
registering  its  disapproval. 

I'our  directors  were  re-elected  at  the 
meeting.  They  were  H.  C.  Klein,  The 
Farmer  and  Farm,  Stock  S'  Home,  St. 
Paul  M  inn. ;  T.  D.  Harman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmer,  Pittsburgh:  J.  E".  Young. 
I^acific  Northivest  Farm  Trio,  Sjwkane. 
Wash.,  and  W.  C.  Allen,  Dakota  Tarmer, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

GODFREY  TO  SPARTANBURG 

C.  E.  Godfrey,  formerly  on  the  1^' 
publishers  shown  here  in  an  informal  advertising  staff  of  the  Spartanburg 
the  convention  sessions  at  Chicago.  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal  and  more 

I,  field  manager,  Michigan  Press  Asso-  connected  in  a  similar  capacity  with  tw 

)  News,  secretary  of  Inland  board  of  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  has  been 

i  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian;  Verne  advertising  manager  of  the 

mbers;  and  S.  O.  Berman,  Logansport  Herald- Journal,  succeeding  William  n- 

ns-Tribune.  Lauver,  resigned. 
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COLOR  ADVERTISING  DEBATED  BY  NJAE.A. 


Has  Only  Limited  Possibilities  as  Run  of  Paper  Feature  for  Average  Daily,  Chicago  Meeting  Decides — 
Members  Urged  to  Resist  Demands  for  Lower  Advertisi  ng  Rates 


i 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

^  HICAGO,  Oct.  20. — Spirited  defense 
of  existing  advertising  rates  and  the 
consensus  that  the  use  of  color  in  run  of 


Don  U.  Bridge  W.  E.  Dohahue 


paper  is  impractical  for  the  average 
newspaper  were  two  of  the  high  points 
in  the  all  day  annual  fall  conference  of 
the  Newspaper  .\dvertising  Executives 
Association  held  today  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel. 

Two  of  the  main  replies  advertising 
executives  were  advised  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  who  seek  rate  reductions  were  that 
operating  expenses  of  newspajiers  have 
decreas^  very  little,  and  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  making  the  profits  adver¬ 
tisers  suppose  they  are. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of 
the  Gannett  Newspajiers,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  statements  that  drew  greater 
applause  than  any  other  remarks  during 
the  convention. 

"The  press  needs  to  maintain  its  pres¬ 
ent  advertising  rate  to  continue  func¬ 
tioning  as  one  of  tlie  nation's  fundamental 
industries,”  Mr.  Tripp  declared.  “Pub¬ 
lishers  must  not  get  weak-kneed  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  rate  structure  to  be  attacked. 
The  publisher  has  to  produce  a  product 
that  has  reader  value  and  cannot  reduce 
his  cost  of  materials.  Other  producers 
can  shift  from  silk  to  rayon,  or  from 
iron  to  lead,  but  the  publisher  can  make 
no  such  drastic  alteration  in  his  basic 
materials.” 

Then  broadening  his  discussion,  Mr. 
Tripp  went  on  to  assert  that  “advertising 
rates  are  not  too  high,  they  are  too  low.” 
The  fact  that  newspapers  are  too  large 
shows  that  rates  are  too  low.  The  time 
will  come  when  newspaper  adverti.se- 
ments  will  take  up  much  less  space  and 
cost  a  great  deal  more.  The  reader  will 
eventually  pay  five  cents  for  a  paper, 
advertisers  will  pay  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  do  now,  will  use  less  space, 
and  circulations  will  be  small.” 

Mr.  Tripp  spoke  during  discussion  of 
the  question:  “What  are  the  sound  rea¬ 
sons  why  advertising  rates  should  be 
maintained?”  Several  of  the  newspapers 
represented  had  been  approach^  by 
committees  of  merchants  asking  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  rates.  Some  of  the 
replies  given,  in  addition  to  those  by  Mr. 
Tripp,  suggested  that  the  advertisers  be 
reminded  that  the  papers  are  being 
printed  as  usual  and  that  increased  serv¬ 
ice  is  being  offered  to  the  community  in 
times  of  depression. 

Mr.  Tripp  and  William  E.  Donahue, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  dominated  the  discussion  of  the 
use  of  color  in  newspapers,  the  former 
because  of  his  study  of  the  question  in  a 
chain  of  papers  and  the  latter  because 
of  the  widely  known  interest  of  his 
paper  in  this  question. 

Mr.  Tripp  headed  the  group  which  sees 
only  limited  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
color  III  run-of-pajier. 

“We  cannot  think  of  color  in  daily 
newspapers  until  a  now  unknown  method 
of  stereotyping  is  invented,”  Mr.  Tripp 
said.  “The  press,  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  is  not  the  problem,  it  is  one  of  the 
least  of  the  many  mechanical  difficulties 
involved.  Color  printing  came  years  ago 
and  went,  going  largely  because  it  was  a 
nuisance.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  poor 
Ining  to  promote.  Newspapers  are  sell¬ 


ing  color  too  strongly  in  some  quarters. 

I  simply  cannot  see  it  now,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties  are  too  great.” 

Mr.  Donahue,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
fended  the  use  of  color,  saying  that  his 
organization  had  found  it  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  that  advertisers  are  repeating 
their  use  of  it,  giving  as  his  pnxif  that 
31  pages  of  color  had  been  sold  in  the 
run  of  the  paper,  exclusive  of  comic  or 
magazine  sections,  in  1930,  and  that  so 
far  this  year  70  pages  have  been  run. 

Following  the  open  discussion,  the 
majority  of  the  executives  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  in  a  general  vote  declared 
that  the  use  of  color  in  run  of  paner  is 
not  likely  to  grow  and  liecome  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance. 

The  members  of  the  N.,A.E.A.  departed 
from  past  procedure  in  the  1931  confer¬ 
ence  by  discussing  these  and  all  other 
subjects  in  open  meetings  and  scheduled 
only  one  speaker  for  the  day.  The  forum 
was  maintained  at  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

Among  other  opinions  which  received 
supiwrt  from  the  floor  were  that  comic 
section  advertising  is  not  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  much  further,  that  new  car  adver- 
ti.sements  in  used  car  classified  columns 
should  not  be  accepted,  that  puzzle  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  generally  acceptable,  that 
chain  store  development  has  been  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  linage  except  in  the  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  field,  that  putting  advertising  sales 
staff  members  on  a  straight  salary  basis 
is  more  effective  than  any  other  method, 
that  wine  brick  advertising  is  undesira¬ 
ble,  and  that  supplying  non-newspaper 
advertisers  with  route  lists  is  advisable. 

Alvin  Dodd,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  merchandising  of  the  Kroger  Grocery 
&  Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  the 
luncheon  speaker.  His  address  on  “Has 
Prosperity  a  Future?”  was  received  so 
well  by  the  advertising  executives  that 
they  ordered  it  mimeographed  and  mailetl 
to  absent  members. 

Mr.  Dtxld’s  answer  to  the  question  in 
the  title  of  his  speech  was  affirmative. 
He  dwelt  on  the  financial  crisis  of  1837 
and  attempteil  to  show  that  the  present 
depression  is  not  comparable  in  severity 
with  the  one  of  that  year. 

“There  are  definite  indications,”  he  said 
“that  our  prosperity  of  1928-29  was 
temporary,  dangerous,  and  contained  the 
seeds  of  depression.  Another  peak  is 
coming,  but  it  will  be  like  all  the  others 
unless  we  can  balance  our  prosperity. 
We  are  laving  foundations  for  a  lietter 
prosperity  in  many  industries  through  our 
efficiency  and  research,  such  as  market 
analyses  and  scientific  study.” 

Mr.  Dodd  urged  greater  use  of  re¬ 
search  bureaus  and  quoted  examples  of 
industries  or  individual  firms  that  have 
combatted  the  depression  by  establishing 
such  bureaus. 

“We  must  focus  all  the  intelligence  and 
vision  we  have  on  this  problem  and  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  to  come. 


Science  is  revolutionizing  industry,  creat¬ 
ing  new  industries  and  making  others  a 
matter  of  the  past  with  its  marvelous 
discoveries. 

“.Advertising  has  an  important  place  in 
that  reconstruction  bv  translating  prixluc- 
tion  into  consumption  rapidly.  No  other 
medium  is  so  throughly  equipped  to  reach 
all  of  the  neonle  all  of  the  time.” 

One  of  the  final  actions  of  the  N..A.E..A. 
was  to  pay  tribute  to  J.  K.  Groom,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  diirora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-NeifSj  who  died  recently. 
A  resolution  was  drawn  up  and  will  1k' 
engrossed  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Groom. 

Attendance  at  the  convention  was 
small,  35  men  appearing  at  the  morning 
session  and  50  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 
Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising  director  of 
the  Nexv  York  Times  and  N..A.E.,-\. 
president,  presidexl  at  the  open 
discussions. 

A  number  of  short  discussions  on 
methods  were  held  during  the  open  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  executives  nreseut  assisted 
Mr.  Bridge  in  obtaining  indications  of 
how  some  of  the  everyday  problems  are 
solved. 

The  most  beneficial  method  of  select¬ 
ing  advertising  sahsmen,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Donahue,  who  ba.sed  his 
opinion  on  a  ouarter  century  experience 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  to  select 
young  men  and  develop  them  through 
broad  training. 

It  was  learned  that  the  monitor  system 
in  telephone  rooms  is  not  widely  used  by 
the  napers  represented  at  today's  meet¬ 
ing,  but  that  those  utilizing  it  consider  it 
satisfactory.  Most  of  the  papers,  also, 
disapprove  of  sending  free  copies  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  already  receiving  checking 
copies.  The  majority  will,  however,  send 
the  research  department  of  a  reputable 
advertising  agency  three  free  copies  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 


“BRUSH  OFF  YOUR  MONEY” 


New  Inland  Promotion  Seriea  Appeal* 
to  Buyer*  and  Adrertiaer* 

“Brush  the  cobwebs  off  your  money 
.  .  .  advertising  makes  living  simpler  and 
cheaper.”  This  message  is  the  keynote 
of  the  new  series  of  full-page  promo¬ 
tional  advertisements  now  being  sent  to 
Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  members 
as  a  part  of  the  campaign  adopted  last 
spring. 

The  new  series  of  six  advertisements 
features  the  same  two-fold  apiieal  as  the 
previous  broadsides  prepared  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  Inland  newspapers.  One  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  to  the  reader  to  read  news¬ 
paper  advertising  daily,  and  the  other 
message  js  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  _  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
“continuous  telling  means  continuous 
selling.” 

Directing  the  appeal  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  one  of  the  full-pages  carries  tes¬ 
timonials  of  the  worth  of  newspaper 


THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

Vj^lLLIAM  NELSON  TAFT,  editorial  direetor  of  the  Retail  Ledger  Publi- 
rations,  combines  tbe  viewpoints  of  newspaperman  and  merrbant  in  bis 
discussions  of  events  and  affairs  of  mutual  interest  wbieb  will  begin  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  next  week. 

Written  in  facile  style,  Mr.  Taft’s  articles  will 
present  in  brief,  comprehensive  and  related  terms 
facts  of  significance  to  the  seller  and  the  user  of  news¬ 
paper  spare.  Every  article  will  supply  a  fund  of 
information  that  the  alert  solicitor  can  use  to  the 
advantage  of  his  newspaper  and  its  patrons.  There 
will  be  also  new  business  ideas,  information  on 
various  phases  of  store  operation,  special  sales  pro¬ 
motion  plans,  advertising  to  sales  ratios,  general 
overhead  cost  analyses,  and  the  like,  translated  from 
statistics  into  the  English  that  is  used  in  careful 
business  conversation. 

In  addition  to  his  articles,  Mr.  Taft  will  also  be 
available  to  answer  personally  questions  relating  to 

any  phase  of  retail  distribution.  The  first  article  in 
.u-  •  .  •  -11  .u  I......  William  Nelson  Tait 

this  instructive  new  series  will  appear  in  these  columns 

NEXT  WEEK. 


advertising  as  seen  by  large  general  ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  advertisement  bears  the 
caption.  “Of  all  forms  of  advertising 
there’s  none  as  welcome  in  the  home  as 
your  daily  newspaiier.” 

.All  of  the  advertisements,  except  one, 
are  illustrated.  The  series  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Hoyt  F.  Boylan, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  advertising  promotion 
committee.  The  copv  was  written  and 
illustrated  in  ccxiperation  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies :  Austin  F. 
Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit ;  Roche  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago;  McCann- Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Matteson-Fogarty- 
Jordan  Co.,  Chicago;  and  MacManus, 
Inc.,  Detroit. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MARKET 
COPY  IS  ENDORSED 


Committee  Named  by  Publiaher** 
A**ociation  Will  Study  Campaign 
on  National  Ba*i* — ’Pbone 
Rate  Plan  Rejected 


The  value  of  cooperating  in  combatting 
the  evils  that  attend  a  depression  pericxl, 
was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  .AssiK'iation  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  Oct.  20. 

The  assLK-iation  endor.sed  a  newspaiier' 
advertising  camnaign  being  sp<»isored  by 
tlie  New  England  Council,  which  aims  to 
bring  attention  to  the  value  of  the  New 
England  territory  as  a  fiotential  market 
and  how  effectively  it  can  be  opened 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

.A  committee  was  named  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  investigate  further  into  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  using  this  campaign  material 
on  a  national  basis.  At  present  the  plans 
call  for  only  New  England  coverage. 
1'.  B.  Hurd  of  the  Protndence  Journal 
was  named  as  chairman  and  S.  H.  Bowles 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
originator  of  the  idea  as  a  memlier.  The 
third  member  is  to  lie  named  later. 

Tbe  Sonthbridge  (Mass.)  News  was 
admitted  to  memliership. 

Methoils  of  establishing  better  produc¬ 
tion  from  comiKising  room  forces  were 
discus.sed  and  the  concensus  was  that  it 
was  purely  an  individual  matter  under 
existing  union  conditions. 

.A  resolution  urging  telephone  com¬ 
panies  to  grant  siiecial  press  rates  for 
news  transmission,  similar  to  thait  al¬ 
lowed  by  telegraph  companies  was  re¬ 
jected  for  the  present  until  further  in¬ 
formation  can  lie  obtained. 

Memliers  reixirted  increased  activities 
on  the  part  of  various  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  and  national  advertisers  to  obtain 
lower  advertising  rates.  Several  papers 
reported  that  after  they  had  pointed  to 
increased  circulations  at  no  incre*^  in 
rates  over  a  period  of  years  in  spite  of 
the  dejiression  and  increasing  prtxluction 
costs,  they  were  not  troubled  further. 

The  practice  of  certain  advertisers  in 
asking  that  inserts  or  sections  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter  lie  delivered  with  news- 
pawrs  was  condemned. 

?Hjme  of  the  publishers  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  promoting  sfiecial 
“Day”  .sales  such  as  anniversaries,  booster 
days,  special  sales  days,  etc.  One  paper 
reportetl  that  it  now  plans  to  have  such 
an  occasion  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  siieaker  at  the  luncheon  was  Harry 
C.  Knight,  president  of  the  New  England 
Council,  president  of  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
l>any  and  regional  memlier  of  the  Gifford 
Committee,  aiiiKjinted  by  President 
Hoover  for  the  organization  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief. 

KENDRICK  ON  BUSINESS  TRIP 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  AssiKiated  Press,  is  on  a  business 
trip  in  Connecticut.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  will  start  a  southern  trip. 
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THREE  WEEKS’  PRESS  DEATH  WATCH 
MAINTAINED  IN  EDISON  GARAGE 

Long,  Tedious  Wait  for  News  Men  Covering  Inventor's  Illness 
and  Demise — 50  Reporters  There  and  20  Telephone  Connec¬ 
tions — Story  Broke  at  Odd  Hour  for  Eastern  Newspapers 

^^ITH  the  final  break  in  the  vitality  the  official  spokesman  of  the  family,  of 
^  of  Thomas  A.  Kdison  three  weeks  the  inventor’s  death.  At  that  time  Mr. 
ago  and  his  sinking  into  the  ever  deejKn-  Walsh  entered  the  garage  an<l  said  in  a 
ing  coma  that  culminated  in  his  death  at  choking  voice ;  "Well,  the  end  has  come, 
o  :24  a.  m.,  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  a  death  l)oys.” 

watch  hy  the  American  press,  exceeded  There  was  a  spasmcKlic  nn)vemcnt  for 


Scene  during  the  long  death  uutch  in  llie  Edison  garage  at  West  Orange,  N.J. 
Standing  are  Donna  Risher  of  the  /Veic  Ynrk  W  orld-Trlefirnm  and  Frank 
fiervasi  of  the  Associated  Press.  Twenty  telephone  lines  and  eight  Morse 
wires  ran  into  the  garage.  Fifty  news  men  were  on  the  scene  when  the 
invenior’s  death  came  early  Sunday  morning. 


in  vigilance  onlv  hy  that  sorrowful 
watch  at  the  great  inventor's  tiedside,  was 
set  up  and  maintained  night  and  day 
in  the  10-car  garage  aixtut  KSO  yards 
from  the  FMison  home.  West  Orange, 
N.  1. 

F'ven  liefore  it  was  apnarent  that  Mr. 
Edison  was  definitely  on  his  deathbed,  the 
long  newspaper  watch  l>egan. 

It  started  three  weeks  before  his 
death  with  reporters  of  the  various  ivews 
services,  setting  themselves  up  in  the 
garage  and  installing  direct  telephcme 
lines  to  their  offices  in  New  York. 
Others  started  arriving  in  a  few  days. 
More  telephone  and  Morse  wires  were 
installed.  As  it  liecame  apparent  that 
Mr.  F.dison's  strength  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  stuiiefving  coma,  the  tempo 
of  tlie  improvised  press  room  was  ac¬ 
celerated.  More  rejMirters  came  to  re¬ 
lieve  those  on  hand,  and  12-hour  watches 
was  started.  Near  the  end.  the  watches 
were  on  a  24-hour  basis.  There  was 
little  to  report  at  the  time,  and  the  watch 
was  exceedingly  tedious  and  tiring. 

On  Saturday  night  it  seemed  certain 
that  Mr.  FMison  could  not  survive  until 
the  morning.  By  that  time  there  were 
.K)  reporters  on  hand,  and  there  were 
At  teleiihone  lines  and  eight  Morse  wires 
installed  in  the  garage.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  wait.  Out  of  resiiect  to 
the  inventor’s  family  and  the  servants, 
who  had  ciKifierated  witli  the  jiress  in 
every  way  iKissihle,  individual  aggressive¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  reixirters  was 
talxK). 

Through  the  night  they  .sat  in  the 
cluttered  garage,  sleepy  and  tired,  some 
playing  cards,  some  reading,  and  others 
just  sitting,  waiting.  There  was  little 
Cl  inversation. 

There  had  been  one  false  alarm.  .-Miout 
nine  o’cKick  that  night  the  Kdison  chauf¬ 
feur.  Sidney  Starch,  had  Ih.x'ii  called  out 
hy  three  |V)licemen.  They  walked  away 
and  the  reixirters  were  stirred  into  activ¬ 
ity.  But  it  develo])ed  they  were  only 
investigating  a  reixirt  of  the  presence  of 
suspicious  characters  on  the  grounds. 
Telephone  wires  were  kept  oiien  for  15 
minutes  while  this  lead  was  lieing  proljed 
hy  news  men. 

\t  .1 :37  a.  m.  the  story  broke.  1  )r. 
Hubert  S.  Howe.  Edison’s  personal  phy¬ 
sician,  had  notified  .\rthur  L.  W'alsh, 


the  telephones.  Everyone  was  talking 
at  once.  The  slee|)iness  and  afiathy 
vanished.  There  was  a  Big  Story  to  g.-t 
now. 

For  eastern  newspajxTs  the  story 
could  not  have  broken  at  a  more  dis¬ 
advantageous  hour.  The  Sunday  |)aix*r> 
in  most  instances  had  gone  to  press  and 
were  on  their  way  to  dealers  and  sub- 
.scrilx'rs.  In  some  cases  the  news  arrived 
in  time  for  very  late  editions  and,  as  the 
biographical  matter  had  Ix'cn  set  up  long 
Ix-fore  and  was  waiting.  Page  One  with 
the  death  news  displayetl  was  easily  got¬ 
ten  up.  A  few  papers  put  out  extras. 

In  the  central  staiulard  time  lielt  the 
Sunday  paiiers  were  just  alntut  going  to 
firess  when  the  news  came  over  tlie  press 
association  wires.  In  Kansas  City,  for 
instance,  the  Star  aiul  the  Jourual-l'osI 
were  running  off  their  last  city  editions 
when  the  flash  came.  The  presses  were 
stopiied  and  the  news  inserted.  Pro¬ 
gressively  the  pa|x?rs  farther  west  were 
able  to  use  the  story  to  Ixjtter  advantage. 
'The  news  was  received  in  Denver  alKiut 
1  :45  a.  m..  and  on  the  Coast  an  hour 
earlier.  The  news  was  received  in  l-'ng- 
land  and  Euroiie  alxmt  in  the  morning. 

The  biographical  data  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  well  in  advance,  and  had  been  set 
in  type  in  most  oTiices  a  week  or  two 
Ix'fore  Edison  die<l.  The  .XssiK'iated 
Press  several  weeks  ago  sent  out  a 
revised  obituary  to  replace  that  already 
held  by  members.  In  addition  eulogistic 
ap|)raisals  of  the  inventor’s  genius,  by 
Harvey  Firestone,  Henry  Ford  and 
others,  together  xvith  separate  stories 
alxmt  30  in  all.  touching  on  various 
phases  of  his  career,  had  lx*en  sent  out. 
Pages  and  pages  and  scores  of  inctures 
had  l^een  prepared  and  distributed  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  United  Press.  International 
News  Service  clients  had  been  provided 
with  at  least  30  columns  of  material, 
E.nrroR  &  Pi:bi.ishkr  was  told.  In  addi¬ 
tion  many  newspapers  had  i)repared  their 
own  material. 

But  it  was  in  the  Edison  garage  that 
the  greatest  activity  took  nlace.  The 
reporters  had  little  to  do  during  the  long 
watch  except  receive  the  bulletins  from 
Dr.  Howe,  which  were  issued  usually 
twice  a  day,  once  in  the  morning  and 
once  in  the  evening.  Rut  they  had  to  Ix’ 
always  alert. 


On  the  day  following  Mr.  Edison’s 
death,  when  the  bcxly  was  moved  into 
the  library  of  the  famous  lalxiratory, 
many  of  the  rejKirters  moved  into  the 
“lab,"  using  the  company  telephones  to 
get  their  offices.  Soon  thereafter  they 
moved  back  to  the  garage. 

No  cameras  were  allowed  on  the 
premises. 

The  first  to  take  up  the  watch  were 
William  Kelly,  International  News 
Service;  Henry  Misselwitz,  United 
Press,  and  Rol)ert  J.  Cavagnaro,  Associ¬ 
ated  iVess.  De  Lof  Smith  sixjii  arrived 
to  aid  Misselwitz;  Frank  (iervasi  and 
lane  l-lads  to  relieve  Cavagnaro.  and 
William  J.  McGuirk  to  relieve  Kelly. 
Dorothy  Rf)e  represented  Universal 
Service,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Standard  News  Service  was  also  on  hand. 

The  writers  stayed  at  the  Suburban 
Hotel  at  West  Orange. 


NEW  RADIO  WEEKLY 


Former  Heartt  Men  Issuing  New  York 
Program  Paper 

Radio  (iuide,  a  weekly  magazine  of 
programs  and  personalities,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  New  York  Oct.  22, 
datcxl  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  31. 

A  group  of  former  Hearst  magazine 
and  nevvspaiter  executives  arc  back  of 
the  i)roiect.  They  are  M.  E.  .Annen- 
herg,  Hugh  E.  Murray  and  Joseph  B. 
Bannon  [tublishers ;  (ieorge  D’Utassy, 
pre'.ident.  and  FI.  M.  .Alexander,  vice- 
president.  Mr.  D’Utassy  was  at  one 
time  the  bead  of  the  Hearst  magazine 
organization  and  was  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Yen'  York  Mirror. 

Mr.  .Alexander  entere<l  the  newspaixr 
lield  after  several  years  with  Hearst 
magazines.  He  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  VcTC  )'ork  Trihuve,  the  Sun.  and 
the  .Yen'  York  Ilz'CHiii;/  Journal  and 
vice-president  of  the  .Yen'  York  ll’orld 
newspaners 

The  Radio  Guide  is  being  published 
on  co:ited  stock,  and  of  tabloid  size.  The 
first  issue,  of  lb  pages,  carried  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  About  nine  jwges  were  de¬ 
voted  t'l  i)rograms.  Full  cre<lit  to 
commercial  sponsors  is  given.  Offices 
have  been  established  at  475  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York. 


A.F.A.  BOARD  MEETS 


Chicago  Conference  Praiaes  Hoover 
Bank  Pool  Plan 

(.SfreioJ  to  Eiiitii*  &  Peni.isiiKii) 

Ci'icAiio.  Oct.  A). — Praise  of.  President 
HiMiver’s  |hk)1  for  the  linuefying  of  credits 
and  the  ouickening  of  business  was 
voiced  bv  the  Ivoard  of  directors  of  the 
.Adverti'ing  Federation  of  America  in  a 
meeting  here  yesterday  and  this  morning 
at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

.A  statement  issued  by  the  boartl  de¬ 
clared  that  President  Hoover’s  irkiI 
"nresents  a  definite  opiMirtiinity  and  a 
’’■'-mendons  encouragement  to  .American 
indu'^trv  and  business. 

“Manufacturers  alert  enough  to  know 
that  new  iwiKlucts  or  old  and  familiar 
itrodu-'ts  nut  to  new  uses  are  effective 
•'gencies  in  influencing  the  luiblic  purse 
in  the  di'"e''tion  of  needed  snending  have 
Ven  avvaiti'ig  the  hour  and  the  opjxir- 
tuiiitv  to  bring  these  products  to  the 
attention  of  the  [teonle.  They  know  that 
ad' ertiving  supixirting  aggressive  and 
vigorous  selliii".  vv'll  sell  these  nnxlucts." 

Gilbert  T  Hixlges  of  the  '’ere  York 
'■101  and  ,A.1''.,\.  president  presided  at  the 
meeting. 

WEEKLY  GROUP  ELECTS 

.Andrew  King,  miblisher  of  the  Rou- 
It'aii.  (.'sask.l  lintcrkrisc.  was  elected 
ttresident  of  the  Saskatchewan  division 
of  the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspajxtrs’ 
Association  at  the  recent  convention  in 
Regina.  Mr.  King  succeeds  Walter  Ash- 
fielil.  (irciifril  Suit,  as  president.  S.  J. 
Dornan,  .flanu'da  Ih'sl'atili.  was  re¬ 
elected  secretarv-treasurer.  lohn  Scott. 
\\'hitcxo('od  Herald,  was  elected  vice- 
"resident.  The  evecuti'e  will  comnrise: 
S.  Wynn.  )'orkloii  Huler.‘<rist’ :  J.  H. 
Telfiird.  Huiiiholdt  Journal:  O.  B.  Stitt, 
Radx'illr,  .^outli  SaskaU'ltexoau  Star: 
Mrs.  lames  MacDonald,  I'nity  Courier: 
and  H.  Gamble,  (iull  l.ake  Adx'auee. 


NOTED  WRITERS  COME 
WITH  LAVAL  PARTY 

American  and  French  Newspapermen 
Arrive  on  He  de  France — Premier 
Goea  to  Washington  to  Confer 
With  President  Hoover 


The  He  de  France  which  brought 
Premier  Pierre  Laval  of  France  to  the 
United  States  for  his  conferences  with 
President  Hoover  also  carried  a  number 
of  distinguished  journalists,  both  French 
and  American. 

The  liner  landed  in  New  York  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  Oct.  22.  .At  11  o’clock 
Premier  Laval  went  on  to  Washington 
where  he  will  stay  four  days. 

American  journalists  who  came  with 
the  Premier’s  party  were  scheduled,  in 
mo.st  cases,  to  go  with  him  as  far  as 
Washington,  where  the  W'ashington  bu¬ 
reaus  were  to  take  over  the  coverage  of 
the  story.  Most  of  them  were  planning 
on  returning  on  the  same  ship  with  the 
party. 

-American  newspapermen  on  the  He  de 
P'rance  included ;  Iceland  Stowe,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  J.  Carlisle  Mac¬ 
Donald,  .Yc«'  York  Times;  William  Bird, 
Nexe  York  Sun  and  Consolidated  Press; 
Ivglxrt  Swenson  and  H.  Wales,  Chicat/o 
Tribune;  J.  B.  Wood,  Chicago  Daily 
Ncxes;  Percy  Noel,  .Associated  Press; 
Ralph  Heinzen.  United  Press,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Welles  Ritchie,  International  News 
Service. 

F'rench  newspaper  representatives,  a 
number  of  them  di.stinguished  editors, 
were : 

Stephane  Lausanne,  Le  Matin;  “Per- 
tinax"  (.A.  (ieraud).  Echo  de  Parux; 
M.  Prouvost.  I^aris-Soir;  (j.  Perreux, 
Paris-Midi;  A.  Julien,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Petit  Parisien;  M.  de  Brinon,  /.’/«- 
formation;  M.  Bassee,  Havas  Agency; 
M.  M.  de  Marcillar  and  St-Brice,  Ac 
Journal;  Mademoiselle  Weiss,  L’P.urope 
Noux'elle;  M.  M.  Coulon  et  Ixxlesert, 
L’.Agence  Fxonomique  et  Financiere; 
Mademoiselle  Mallet,  Ao  J'olonte; 
Maurice  de  W'aleffe,  prominent  French 
journalist ;  Marcel  Ray,  J-c  Petit  Jour¬ 
nal;  Marcel  Pays,  Excelsior;  Georges 
Meyer  Ei’htcmcnt ;  Madame  Tabouis, 
Petite  Gironde. 

Col.  Harry  C.  Adler,  vice-president  of 
the  Sexe  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Adler 
also  were  passengers  on  the  liner. 

R.  M.  OAKLEY  ELECTED 


Named  President  of  Illinois  A.P. 

Group  at  Chicago  Meeting 

(By  teteyraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Oct.  21. — Ray  M.  Oakley, 
general  manager  of  the  Quincy  (HI.) 
Herald-ll’hig,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  .Associated  Press  Editors 
.Assix'iation  this  week  at  the  annual  fall 
meeting.  Merle  Slane,  managing  editor 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Transcript,  was 
named  vice-president. 

I'.lliott  Bartlett,  general  manager  of 
the  Rockford  Consolidated  Newspafiers, 
Inc.,  retiring  president  of  the  group, 
presided.  I.  A.  Rrophy,  news  editor  of 
the  .'A.P.  in  Cliicago,  was  chairman  of 
the  roundtable  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  afteriuxin. 

SCRIPPS,  HAHN  ‘INJURED 

E.  W.  Scripps,  treasurer,  and  Samuel 
S.  Hahn,  counsel  of  the  Scripps-(  anfield 
Nevvspaixrs  were  injured  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  in  the  desert  near  l.ovelock, 
Nev.,  this  week.  Mr.  Scripps  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  jxissihle  broken  collar  Ixine  and 
a  sprained  left  hand,  and  Mr.  Hahn  who 
was  cut  and  bruised,  priK'eedcd  by  tram 
after  first  aid  treatment  at  Reno,  refus¬ 
ing  further  treatment  until  they  reached 
Seattle. 

FOUR  A  GROUP  MEETS 

(By  tctcyraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Cmi'AfK),  ()ct.  21 — Committee  rejxirts 
occupitxl  members  of  the  Western 
Council  of  the  .American  .As.sociation  ot 
.Advertising  Agencies  at  their  inerting 
tiKlay  in  the  'Tavern  Club.  John  Ben¬ 
son.  president  of  the  .A. .A. .A. .A.,  a™ 
Clarence  Newell,  chairman  of  the  Ixard, 
attended  the  one-day  session. 
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SEEKING  WAY  TO  BUSINESS  RECOVERY 

Newspapermen  and  Journalism  School  Directors,  Joining  in  Survey  of  Press  Opinion,  Speak  for  Steps  to 
Allay  Public  Fear  of  Future  as  Well  as  to  Relieve  Present  DifBculties 


Assurance  for  Future 
Needed  by  Workers 

V^HAT  the  world  needs  most  today  is 
”  not  charity,  but  a  chance — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  a  living,  assurance  for 
those  who  honest¬ 
ly  toil  that  old 
age  will  not  find 
them  paupers. 
This  may  be 
brought  about  by : 

Reduction  in 
the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  national, 
•State  and  local, 
through  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  petty 
political  graft  and 
inefficiency,  thus 
lowering  instead 
W.  G.  Vo*PE  raising  taxes. 

Hankers,  curb¬ 
ing  stock  gambling  in  the  stock 
e.xchanges,  putting  greater  safeguards 
around  depositors’  money,  thereby  restor¬ 
ing  public  confidence  in  our  strong 
financial  institutions. 

.\  solution  of  the  problem  of  food  sale 
and  distribution  so  that  surplus  going 
to  waste  gets  to  those  who  .sorely  need  it. 

Shorter  working  hours  so  that  more 
may  be  employed,  but  maintaining  a 
standard  of  wage  just  and  livable. 

Kstablishment  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  jointly  of  unemployment  funds 
and  (jld-age  i)ensions  for  those  who  have 
heliK'd  build  business. 

(ireater  willingness  on  the  part  of  labor 
organizations  to  help  row  instead  of 
rocking  the  boat. — \V.  G.  Vorpk,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor  of  the  CInrIand  Plain 
Dealer. 

Debts,  Taxes,  Wages 
Blockade  Recovery 

^HERE  are  just  three  things  in  the 
4-  way  of  economic  recovery,— debts, 
taxes  and  wages.  The  entire  world  is 
laboring  under  the 
same  burden.  Na¬ 
tions  as  well  as 
individuals  have 
found  that  they 
cannot  carry  the 
burden  of  debt 
contracted  in 
those  glorious 
days  prior  to 
1930,  wlien  every 
business  man  was 
a  genius.  Debts, 
including  the 

^  mortgage  on  the 

Geo.  Morris 

rcjiarations  fixed  under  the  Young  plan, 
ought  to  be  revised  according  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  ]X)wer  of  the  dollar  then  and 
now.  dollar  paid  now  ought  to  be 
credited  $1.65  on  obligations  two  vears 
old. 

1  axes  have  remained  steadfast  through¬ 
out  the  depression.  The  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  closed  the  year  with  a  deficit  of 
$'^HI.(l0(),00().  I’nless  we  find  some  new 
source  of  taxation  or  put  additional  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  present  taxpayers,  we  may 
look  for  a  deficit  of  $1..5<K),(X)0.(X)0  at  the 
clo.se  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Within 
twenty  years  total  public  expenditures 
have  increased  3.14  jier  cent,  and  the  iier 
capita  amount  2.5()  per  cent.  The  tax 
on  the  public  for  past  wars  represents  24 
I>er  vent  of  the  total  federal  exiienditures. 

Industry  cannot  resume  until  wages 
make  it  ixissible.  Railroads  could  i)ut  on 
more  trains  and  make  their  way  if  they 
reduce  wages.  Meantime,  men  are 
idle  as  a  result  of  a  wage  scale  that  makes 
their  services  prohibitive. 

It  would  tie  a  fine  thing  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  take  its  hands  out  of  the 
conduct  of  private  business  and  devote 
Its  attention  to  the  things  for  which  gov¬ 
ernment  was  conceived. — Geo.  Morris, 
president.  .\leiiif>his  Coiiiinercial  Al>l>eal. 


HOW  SPEED  RECOVERY? 

^^H.\T  of  the  recovery  in  business? 

Its  coming  can  be  hastened,  many  newspapermen  of  the  nation  believe, 
by  the  adoption  of  wise  measures  for  the  relief  of  difficult  situations,  and  by 
the  taking  of  steps  to  reassure  the  public  as  to  the  future.  These  points  are 
emphasized  in  the  statements  presented  herewith,  which  constitute  a  second 
installment  of  newspapermen’s  opinions  gathered  by  Editor  &  Publisher  as  a 
cross-section  of  the  newspaper  leadership  offered  in  the  present  business  crisis. 

Some  of  the  writers,  considering  the  question  of  confidence  a  crucial  one, 
are  urging  that  employers  promise  continued  employment  throughout  the 
winter  to  their  present  staffs;  others  call  for  unemployment  reserves  or 
shorter  working  hours  so  that  more  may  be  employed.  One  insists  that 
lower  wages  would  make  possible  the  employment  of  more  men. 

Lower  taxes  and  lower  costs  of  government,  in  city,  state,  and  nation,  are 
urged  by  many.  One  calls  for  “a  great  sweep  of  concentrated  good  adver¬ 
tising,”  to  give  business  a  push  forward.  Another  points  to  the  need  for 
helping  China  and  Russia  in  order  to  obtain  future  markets  in  those  countries. 


Holds  Unemployment 
Reserves  Essential 

SINCE  business  depressions  arc  due  to 
ovcrpnxluction,  which  means  that  the 
bulk  of  our  jxipulation  has  not  enough 
money  to  buy  the 


commixlities  that 
are  produced  in 
our  factories  and 
on  our  farms,  the 
obvious  cure  for 
depressions  is  a 
better  distribution 
of  our  national 
income  so  that  the 
average  worker — 
skilled,  unskilled, 
and  “white  collar” 
— will  have  more 
money  to  spend. 

W.  G.  Bleyer  It  is  a  serious 

indictment  of  our 
business  civilization  when  one  person  is 
now  star\ing  to  death  every  seven  and 
a  quarter  hours  in  Detroit,  according  to 
the  .Yen'  Republic,  while  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  are  being  held  unused 
by  the  Farm  Board. 

The  "rugged  individualism”  with  its 
ruthless  competition,  uncontrolled  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  st(x:k  exchange,  and  multi¬ 
millionaires.  must  give  way  to  a  planned 
economic  order  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  able  to  work  shall  be 
employed  at  not  merely  a  living  wage 
but  at  one  that  will  enable  him  or  her 
to  save  for  old  age. 

Unemployment  reserves,  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  established  by  law.  arc 
essential  to  social  justice.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  great  corporation  should 
continue  to  pay  its  stockholders  millions 
of  dollars  in  dividends  while  thousands 
of  its  workers  remain  unemployed,  using 
up  their  slender  savings,  losing  their 
homes,  and  even  becoming  objects  of 
charity. 

The  maintenance  of  workers  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  in  times  both  of 
employment  and  of  unemployment,  should 
he  the  first  charge  to  be  met  by  every 
industry  Ix-fore  any  diyidends  are  paid  to 
.stockholders. 

I’liless  our  leading  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  get  together  soon  and 
tackle  these  problems  by  cooperative 
effort,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  unselfish¬ 
ness,  we  shall  sixm  have  to  admit  that 
our  much  vaunted  civilization  is  a  sad 
failure.— VViM.SRp  fiRosvT.NOR  Hi.kyer, 
director.  Schixil  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

For  Moratorium  on 
Tariffs  of  World 

\  MORATORIUM  on  tariffs  through- 
out  the  world  would  help,  and  more 
confidence  in  the  other  fellow  would  be 
of  yet  larger  help. — Walter  Williams, 
Iiresident,  L’niversity  of  Missouri,  and 
dean  of  its  School  of  Journalism. 


Collect  War  Debts, 

Abolish  Prohibition 

YOU  ask  how  this  troubled  world 
and  troubled  nation  might  act  to 
emerge  from  the  present  "devastating 
depression.” 

It  would  lx: 
pretty  hard  to 
say  what  would 
cure  that  in  all 
the  countries  of 
the  world. 

Hut  I  think 
two  things  would 
do  a  great  deal 
to  remedy  it  in 
the  United 
States : 

First — To  col¬ 
lect  from  the 
welching  .Ullies  Chas.  K.  McClatchv 
the  billions  they 

owe  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
for  saving  them  from  a  gixxl  thrashing, 
if  not  from  national  annihilation. 

Second — To  abolish  prohibition  and  let 
the  citizenry  have  legalized  light  wines 
and  Ix'ers. 

This  annually  would  put  hundreds 
of  millions  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  which  now  go  into  the 
hands  of  bixitleggers  and  would  also  fur¬ 
nish  work  to  vast  hordes  of  men. — Chas. 
K.  McClatchv,  editor,  Sacrawenlo  Pee. 

Uneven  Distribution 
of  Wealth  a  Problem 

Numerous  factors,  it  seems  enter 
into  the  depression.  Among  them 
I  think  are  heavy  taxes,  armaments,  war 
debts  and  nations  working  at  cxlds  at 
times.  Then  again,  during  the  years  of 
prolific  prosperity  many  great  corpora¬ 
tions  piled  up  large  surplu.ses  used  in 
some  instance  for  call  loans.  The  money 
was  not  distributed  in  wages  or  dividends. 
There  were  big  profits  instead  of  lower 
prices. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  methcxl  of 
distribution  of  wealth  in  general  is  a 
fundamental  reason  for  trouble.  We 
have  so-called  over-production  when  it 
is  really  under-consumption  in  the  broader 
sense,  for  there  is  no  genuine  over- 
pnxluction  until  the  reasonable  wants  of 
man  are  satisfied.  It  has  lieen  asserted 
by  economists  that  about  .59  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  is  owned  by  one  per  cent  of 
the  jieople.  Senator  Capper’s  Weekly 
recently  printed  that  the  income  of  504 
persons  in  this  country  in  1929  almost 
e(|ualled  that  of  2,3.32,0(K)  farmers  in 
1931. 

.\s  confirming  all  these  assertions 
about  concentration.  Secretary  Mellon 
recently  showed  that  but  a  few  {lersons 
paid  the  bulk  of  the  income  tax.  These 
figures  indicated  what  tremendous  pur¬ 
chasing  jxiwer  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
— .Xi.BERT  W.  CfMMiNS,  editor  Wilmiuf/- 
ton  (Del.)  Morniiui  Xeies. 


Sees  Stimulant  in 
Renewed  Advertising 

TV.ATIONAL  progress,  certainly  a 
more  even  distribution  of  wealth. 


to  America 

through  the  ' 
stimulant  of  ad¬ 

A 

vertising  —  a 
spread  of  goo<l 
fortune  unique 
among  nations. 
Possibly  we  were 
adverti,sed  into  an 

r 

•  A 

approximate  state 
of  temporary  .sat- 
jration,  to  a  point 
where,  in  the 

] 

mass,  our  needs 
diminished  and 

set  us  uixm  the  Johk  D.  Raridan 
downward  curve 

of  the  vicious  circle,  thence  through 
progression  to  tfxlay's  Ixittom. 

At  bottom,  shall  industry  and  business 
sit  idly  in  wait  for  strange  new  influ¬ 
ences  to  push  us  again  uphill,  or  shall 
the  stimulant  of  mass  advertising,  pro¬ 
gressively  building  confidence  and  the 
buying  urge,  do  the  pushing?  The  times 
call  for  a  great  sweep  of  concentrated 
gixxl  advertising  on  the  part  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants,  particularly  the 
major-industry  prixlucers  of  gixxls  fabri¬ 
cated  from  basic  materials — consistent; 
camiiaigns  such  as  we  saw  carried  out 
in  flush  years. 

Hut  how  shall  we  consolidate  all  those 
who  have  something  to  sell,  how  shall 
we  convince  them  that  they  can  restore 
the  buving  urge  through  type,  art.  and 
white  paper?  How  but  through  the 
sales  genius  of  ad  lertising  agents  able 
to  contact  and  inspire  industrial  leaders. 
— John  IX  Raripan,  Executive  editor, 
Hrush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

World  Suffering  from 
Narrowness  of  Spirit 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  United  States  and 
its  sister  nations  in  the  commonwealth 
of  the  world  will  be  able  to  emerge 
from  their  present 
grave  difficulties 
b  y  combating 
vigorously  the 
ancient  enemy  of 
mankind,  selfish¬ 
ness.  I  see  no 
other  methixl 
which  will  serve 
that  noble  pur¬ 
pose  than  the 

submergence  of 
t  h  e  pariK'hial 
thoughts  which 
seem  to  be  the 
only  kind  of  Alijin  S.  Will 

thoughts  that  a 

majority  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
world  are  capable  of  entertaining.  The 
world  is  suffering  from  its  own  narrow¬ 
ness  of  spirit  and  unless  it  tries  to  reach 
the  high  ground  of  the  brotherhixxl  of 
man  it  will  be  likely  to  continue  in  the 
morass  in  which  it  is  at  jiresent.  What 
is  needed  is  not  so  much  this  or  that 
program  of  political  and  economic  jxilieies 
as  a  greater  and  higher  spirit  underlying 
those  policies.  Was  it  not  Sancho  Panza 
who  remarked  with  the  simplicity  of 
jirofound  wisdom.  “Covetousness  bursts 
the  bag”? — Prof.  .Allen  .Sinclair  NVill, 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  head  of  Department  of  Journalism, 
Rutgers  University. 


**Quit  Shivering,** 

Says  Minnesotan 

Quit  shivering  and  get  to  work. — 
(lEORGE  H.  Adams,  editor,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star. 

(Continued  on  ne.rt  paf/e) 
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Sees  No  Occasion 
for  Prevalent  Fear 

ONE  must  enter  upon  any  study  of 
the  state  of  the  nation  at  this  time 
with  trepidation  not  unmixed  with  a 
sense  of  futility. 


Outstanding  is 
the  thought  that 
we  are  frequently 
arrogating  to  our¬ 
selves  infinite  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse. 

h'or  instance, 
we  declare  orac¬ 
ularly  that  the 
coming  winter 
will  be  a  desper¬ 
ate  pericxl  for  the 
E.  J.  Stackpole  unemployed  and 
needy. 

WTiat  do  W'e  know  aixtut  it?  Since 
when  ha\e  we  been  given  omniscient  and 
prophetic  powers.  God  only  may  fore¬ 
ordain  what  shall  happen. 

If,  instead  of  weakly  indulging  our  fear 
of  consequences,  we  should  proceed  to 
remedy  the  results  of  our  own  foolish¬ 
ness  through  constructive  action  and 
hard  work,  the  whole  problem  will  be 
quickly  solved. 

Newspapers  have  it  within  their  pow¬ 
ers  to  correct  the  too-general  impression 
of  hopeless  conditions.  Once  the  people 
realize  that  they  have  it  within  them¬ 
selves  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
establish  a  brave  front  for  tfie  nation 
as  a  whole,  the  alleged  depression  will 
soon  pass  aw’ay.  Other  panics  in  other 
days  have  been  quite  as  severe  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  people  would  tend 
throup'h  revival  to  overcome  present-day 
obstacles. 

With  tremendous  crops  of  every  kind 
and  abundant  financial  resources  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  fear  that  seems  to 
grip  all  classes  of  society.  Those  who 
should  know  better  are  responsible  for 
creating  doubt  and  uncertainty.  W'hat  is 
needed  above  all  else  is  definite  and 
able  leader.ship.— E.  J.  Stackishe,  presi¬ 
dent  and  ^itor-in-chief,  Iliirrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph: 

Individualism  Must 
Again  Assert  Itself 

^T’HE  individualism  of  our  i)e<jple  mu.st 
-*•  again  assert  itself.  Our  citizenship 
was  too  willing  to  accept  the  statement 
of  someone  else  that  all  the  old  economic 
laws  had  been  scrapped  and  that  we  were 
living  in  a  new  era  of  wealth  and  afflu¬ 
ence.  We  went  too  far  along  a  way  that 
accepted  the  theory  that  someone  else 
could  do  our  thinking  for  us.  \  man 
has  just  as  much  responsibility  to  do  his 
own  thinking  as  he  has  to  perform  work 
to  support  himself  and  his  family.  In 
other  words,  we  must  not  accept  some¬ 
one’s  else  statement  on  economics,  in¬ 
dustry,  finance  and  social  organization 
until  we  have  thought  it  through  and 
given  it  our  own  analysis  based  on  his¬ 
tory  and  that  which  as  individuals  we 
have  observed  in  the  last. — Harold  B. 
JoH.vsoN,  editor  of  the  U'atertozvn 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  and  president  of 
the  Brockway  Comiany,  publishers  of 
the  Times. 


Would  Cut  War  Debts 
and  Arms  Budgets 

IF  the  United  States  could  agree  to  cut 
in  half  or  abolish  its  international  en¬ 
gagements  with  Euroi)e  which  grew  out 
of  the  war.  upon  condition  that  an  equal 
amount  of  the  (ierman  reparations  should 
be  excised,  proportionately  distributed 
among  the  allied  nations ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  iK)wers  agreed  to  cut  by 
some  definite  percentage  the  amount  they 
are  putting  into  their  budgets  for  war 
purptjses :  I  believe  the  depression  at 
once  would  begin  to  dissolve. 

The  world  fears  two  things,  war  and 
cataclysmic  social  or  political  changes. 
The  cutting  of  war  budgets  would  reduce 
probabilities  of  conflict  arnl  the  cutting 
of  interallied  debts,  or  their  abolition. 


•1 


would  take  away  the  strongest  arg^u- 
ment  for  a  new  deal.  If  eventually  these 
things  were  done  and  the  United  States 
found  it  possible  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  and  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  civilization,  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  we  could  l<K)k  forward  to  the 
future  with  confidence. — Dwight  Marviv, 
editor,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record. 

Would  Forbid  Use 
of  Stock  Tickers 

TJ^HEN  a  jierson  loses  his  nerve,  he 
”  goes  “goofey.”  When  a  people  loses 
its  nerve,  irrational  procedure  lollows. 

-  For  two  years 

business  interests 
have  been  seeing 
ghosts.  This  men¬ 
tal  apparition  has 
cl<»gged  sensible 
reasoning  a  n  d 
brought  about 
willful  waste  of 
values  and  de¬ 
moralized  indus¬ 
trial  conditions. 
Through  fear, 
money  which 
would  have  gone 
J.  S.  Parks  into  common  ne¬ 

cessities  has  been 
sidetracked  into  old  socks,  tin  boxes  and 
other  forms  of  cold  storage.  The  small 
merchant  has  suffered  liecause  the  jobbing 
world  has  placed  a  deiiressing  hand  ujion 
his  shoulder.  The  joblier  has  lieen  short- 
circuited  in  his  operations  by  the  number 
of  red  light  signals  ilangletl  before  his 
eyes  by  manufacturers.  Manufacturers 
have  had  "hebejeebies’’  liecause  bankers 
told  them  the  pitiful  story  of  stixrk  market 
deflation.  Gloom  and  doubt  have  lieen 
allowed  to  cavort  unrestrained  with  no 
particular  interest  seemingly  courageous 
enough  to  stop  them.  No  wonder  nerves 
are  shattered  and  business  stagnant.  Any 
remedy?  Place  an  embargo  on  the  use 
of  all  stock  tickers.  Old-fashioned  castor 
oil  is  still  potent. — J.  S.  Parks,  president. 
Fort  .^mith  (Ark.)  limes  Record  and 
Sotillneesl  .  Imericaii. 

Return  of  Confidence 
Can  Be  Accelerated 

T  THINK  the  physical  or  tangible  fac- 
tors  in  the  situation — such  as  foreign 
trade  conditions  and  alleged  overproduc¬ 
tion —  are  over¬ 
estimated.  As  I 
view  it,  the  most 
important  factors 
are  psychological. 

One  is  the  natural 
tendency  to  con¬ 
tract  and  retrench 
after  a  period  of 
expansion,  specu¬ 
lation  and  extrav¬ 
agance.  The  other 
is  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence,  or  in  other 
words  fear  that 
others  will  be  un-  Stvart  h.  Perrv 

able  to  fulfill 

their  obligations.  This  latter  state  of 
mind  has  caused  many  bank  failures,  it 
is  almost  the  sole  cause  of  needless  with¬ 
drawals  of  deposits  and  hoarding  of 
cash,  and  the  chief  cause  of  banks  main¬ 
taining  e.xcessive  liquidity  and  curtailing 
commercial  credits.  It  also  has  some¬ 
what  similar  effects  on  individuals  and 
business  concerns  of  all  kinds,  which 
tends  inevitably  to  curtail  activity.  This 
abnormal  mental  state  will  cure  itself  in 
time,  but  the  result  can  be  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated  by  proper  steps  in  financial 
jKilicy  and  methods  designed  to  allay 
such  fear.  To  make  sound  assets  more 
liquid  and  more  available  as  a  basis  of 
commercial  credit  is  the  first  and  most 
inqiortant  remedial  step. — Stuart  H. 
Pkrry,  editor  and  publisher,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram. 

Wants  Press  Groups 
to  Lead  in  Recovery 

TNDIVIDUAL  action  of  editors  and 
A  publishers  through  their  newspapers 
should  be  supplemented  by  joint  action 


on  their  part  through  city  and  state  press 
organizations,  in  the  present  period  of 
“delayed  prosperity.”  If  state  press  as¬ 
sociations  would  create  state  press  coun¬ 
cils  to  function  as  publicity  bureaus  and 
make  possible  state  drives  to  boost  home 
products,  create  more  jobs,  endorse  sound 
.schemes,  and  initiate  projects  of  various 
types,  there  would  be  some  sensible  news 
which  the  newspapers  could  print  and 
some  sensible  action  which  the  news¬ 
papers  could  endorse.  Such  state  press 
councils  could  easily  finance  a  central 
office  for  a  few  months.  They  could 
operate  as  free  agents  and  do  many  of 
the  things  done  by  councils  and  bureaus 
during  the  World  War. — Lawrence  W. 
Murphy,  director  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Illinois. 

American  Business 
Needs  Asian  Markets 

'Vr/HILE  labor  and  capital  haggle  over 
hours  and  terms  and  conditions,  the 
business  and  capital  structure  of  United 

States  and  Can-  - — 

ada  is  slipping. 

Capital  and 
lalxir  are  trying 
to  maintain  wage 
and  capital  struc¬ 
tures  too  high 
for  what  business 
volume  there  is 
on  this  continent. 

If  you  want  to 
keep  those  struc¬ 
tures  where  they 
were  in  1930,  or 
even  where  they 
are  today,  we  R.  J.  Cromie 

must  go  outside 

of  this  continent  to  China  and  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  Asia  for  extra  business 
volume. 

The  press  of  this  country,  which 

represents  the  125  million  people  in 
United  States  and  Canada,  stands  ready 
and  willing  to  help  our  business  and 
siKial  leaders.  But  the  press  is  a  mirror 
and  cannot  reflect  a  leadership  which  is 
not  leading. 

Thirty  years  ago  on  this  continent, 
wages  for  workers  were  $1  a  day.  The 
conservative-minded  at  that  time  claimed 
that  if  wages  were  increased,  the  country 
would  go  to  the  dogs.  Wages  were  in¬ 
creased  from  $1  to  2  and  3  and  4  and 
5  and  6  and  7  dollars  a  day;  but  United 
States  and  Canada  did  not  go  to  the 
dogs.  On  the  contrary,  on  these  wages 
they  developed  living  standards  higher 
than  any  other  country’s  in  the  world. 
Those  wages  were  increased  by  increas¬ 
ing  I(Kal  and  foreign  markets. 

Today  there  is  a  type  of  mind  that 
says  “Don’t  help  (Tiina  and  Russia,  or 
those  countries  will  develop  and  put 
North  America  out  of  business.”  People 
who  take  that  view  are  just  as  wrong  as 
those  who  30  years  ago  objected  to  labor 
on  this  continent  receiving  more  than 
a  dollar  a  day. 

No  one  man  and  no  one  community 
can  for  long  grow  fat  and  prosperous 
while  those  around  him  go  hungry.  .And 
neither  can  any  one  nation.  And  that 
is  what  has  caused  our  depression,  and 
that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  world 
today. — R.  J.  Cromie,  publisher,  Van- 
com'cr  (B.f*^.)  Sun. 

Would  Plan  to  Bar 
Future  Depressions 

I  SEE  no  present  escajie  from  cycles 
of  prosperity  and  depression.  The 
familiar  routine  of  dislocation,  revolu¬ 
tion  (peaceful  or  violent),  and  the  re¬ 
allocation  of  wealth  and  power  to  new 
emergent  groups  will  probably  bring  an 
end  to  the  immerliate  crisis  as  it  has 
brought  an  end  to  similar  crises  in  the 
jiast.  .\s  for  a  definite  program  of  ac¬ 
tion,  I  only  offer  the  suggestion  that 
this  nation  confess  itself  whipped  by  the 
present  depression  and  that  it  try  to 
avoid  depression  in  the  future  by  prevent¬ 
ing  inflation ;  a  program  of  prudence 
which  I  suspect  it  will  not  carry  out. — 
O.  W.  Rie<;el.  acting  director  Lee  School 
of  Journalism,  W'ashington  and  Lee 
Universitv. 


Public  Needs  Lesson 
in  Financial  Activity 

p^EAR  must  be  banished  and  shattered 
confidences  overcome  in  the  process 
of  restoring  our  economic  balance.  Fal¬ 
lacies  responsible 


for  the  present 
lack  of  confidence 
must  be  dissi¬ 
pated.  It  must  be 
proved  that  these 
are  fallacies.  This 
end  can  be 
achieved,  how- 
ever,  only 
through  united 
effort  on  the  part 
of  all  interests 
concerned.  Wise, 
virile  and  ener¬ 
getic  leadership  A.  O.  H.  Grier 

dedicated  to  this 

task  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  the  trend  of 
thought,  now  misguided,  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  The  government  can  lead  but 
the  public  must  supply  the  real  force  be¬ 
hind  the  leader. 

The  great  mass  of  our  people,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  do  not  know  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  banking.  If  the  public  knew 
this,  it  would  act  differently.  The  public 
does  not  realize  how  necessary  it  is  for 
every  clement  to  keep  active;  how  inac¬ 
tivity  not  only  affects  the  body  politic, 
but  also  rebounds  adversely  upon  tho.se 
who  refuse  to  be  active,  who  keep  their 
money  idle,  just  because  they  want  to 
do  it. 

Two  few  realize  how  we  are  de- 
Iiendcnt  upon  each  other.  Too  few  realize 
that  each  has  an  obligation  toward  his 
fellow  man. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  public  mind  is 
not  functioning  as  it  should.  It  is  not 
informed.  It  is  in  a  haze.  It_  doesn’t 
see  the  light.  It  is  patent  that  it  has  a 
lesson  to  learn  that  competent  teachers 
ought  to  be  able  to  impart. — A.  O.  H. 
Grier,  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Ilt’cry  livdning. 

But  How  Go  About 
Applying  the  Cure? 

I  DON’T  believe  much  in  panaceas,  and 
a  decade  ago  I  relinquished  any  idea 
of  being  an  economist  in  order  to  be  a 
newspaper  reporter.  But  it  is  easy  to 
succumb  to  flattery  and  write  for  once 
without  quoting  some  one  else.  So,  as  I 
see  it: 

The  problem  is  to  stabilize  supply  and 
demand  and  flatten  out  economic  cycles. 

This  requires  a  redistribution  of  wealth, 
among  nations  and  among  individuals, 
and  the  economical  organization  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

Internationally,  this  means  elimination 
of  trade  barriers,  production  of  specific 
goods  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
most  economically  produced,  permanent 
Iieace,  and  an  internationally  determined 
population  policy  to  prevent  such  over- 
[lopulations  as  occur  in  Japan,  CHiina,  and 
Italy,  which  result  in  imperialistic  ex¬ 
pansion,  low  living  standards,  and  emi¬ 
grations  which  less  populous  countries 
cannot  afford  to  absorb. 

■At  home,  redistribution  of  wealth 
means  higher  inheritance  taxes  to  pre¬ 
vent  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands,  shorter  work  days  and  weeks, 
higher  pay  for  labor  of  all  kinds  and 
lower  pay  for  capital.  Economical  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  involve  a 
rationalization  of  industry  such  as  both 
reactionaries  and  liberals  have  been  ad¬ 
vocating  from  differing  points  of  view. 

I  think  that’s  about  150  words,  but  of 
course,  it  does  not  tell  anybody  how  to 
move  to  achieve  these  ends.  .And  .some¬ 
body  would  have  to  think  up  a  way  to 
change  two  religions  to  prevent 
population  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Thus  you  observe  how  impractical  a 
hard-headed  and  unbunkable  newspaper 
reporter  can  be. — Ruby  A.  Bl.ack,  \\  ash- 
ington  correspondent. 

( .Additional  statements  in  this  sym¬ 
posium  tall  be  published  in  a  later  tssut 
of  FIditor  &  Publisher.) 
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COUNTRY  EDITOR  STATES  HIS  PHILOSOPHY 


Tom  Thompson,  Veteran  Proprietor  of  Howard  (Kan.)  Courant,  Tells  Why  He  Has  Found  Satis¬ 
faction  in  a  Small  Town  Running  a  Small  Newspaper — Noted  for  His  Editorial  Paragraphs 


The  story  of  a  friendly  rivalry 
bctwaen  two  weekly  editors  in 
Howard,  Kan.,  who  after  30  years  of 
competition  decided  they  could  cut  costs 
by  both  printing  in  the  same  plant,  and 
who  now  for  six  years  have  continued 
their  old  rivalry  from  the  same  office, 
was  told  by  A.  B.  Macdonald  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Oct.  11. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  story  was  about 
Tom  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Howard 
Courant,  whose  celebration  of  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  publisher,  Oct.  17.  was 
attended  by  many  Kansas  newspaper 
men.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  big  reputa¬ 
tion  among  Kansas  editors :  for  50 
years  they  have  clipped  and  reprinted 
liis  editorial  paragraphs,  and  have  mar¬ 
velled  at  his  productivity.  His  wife, 
t<K),  is  well-known  for  her  weekly  com¬ 
ments  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  article,  which  bristled 
with  Mr.  Thompson’s  homely  comment  on 
newspapers  and  life,  follows  in  part: 

In  a  newspaper  office  in  Northeast 
Kansas  last  week  the  editor  suddenly 
slapped  down  on  his  desk  the  paper  he 
had  been  reading  and  exclaimed: 

“By  thunder  1  I’m  going  to  that!” 
“To  what?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  I  see  here  that  the  editors  of 
Kansas  are  going  to  give  Tom  Thompson 
and  his  wife  a  big  sendoff  Oct.  17.  He’s 
the  dean  of  Kansas  newspaper  editors. 
He’s  been  running  the  Howard  Courant 
!i0  years,  and  I’ve  been  clipping  the  wise¬ 
cracks  and  humorous  paragraphs  and 
homely  philosophy  of  Tom  and  his  wife 
for  years  and  running  them  in  my  paper, 
an<l  so  has  every  other  Kansas  editor. 
So  I’m  going  down  to  that  golden  jubilee 
and  do  honor  to  Tom  and  his  wife.” 

The  editor  paused  and  gaz^  at  me 
for  awhile  and  then  he  hit  his  desk  a 
thwack  with  his  fist  and  said  excitedly: 
“Say,  don’t  you  know  that’s  a  remarkable 
family,  that  Thompson  trio?  It’s  a 
family  of  newspaper  paragraphers. 
There’s  old  Tom,  for  50  years  he’s  been 
writing  and  printing  in  his  paper,  the 
Howard  Courant,  a  column  or  two  of 
paragraphs  under  the  heading:  ‘Pot- 
IKfurri,  by  Polk  Daniels,’  and  his  wife, 
for  about  the  same  number  of  years, 
has  been  writing  another  column  or  two 
under  the  heading:  ‘Written  for  Women, 
(Men  Not  Barred)’;  and  their  son. 
Clad  H.  Thompson,  for  the  last  16 
years,  has  been  writing  the  ‘Starbeams’ 
and  ‘Kansas  Notes’  columns  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star.  Three  famous  para¬ 
graphers  in  the  same  family!  It’s  un¬ 
usual,  and,  believe  me  there’s  a  lot  of 
wisdom  and  humor  in  what  old  Tom 
Thompson  writes.  I’ve  got  some  of  the 
clippings  from  his  column  here,  some¬ 
where,”  and  the  editor  fumbled  in  the 
litter  of  papers  on  his  desk  and  found 
the  following,  which  he  read  aloud; 

A  h'-arse  is  a  poor  vehicle  to  come  to  church 
in  Why  wait? 


It's  ras'  to  he  public-spirited  when  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  anything. 


hoiks  who  used  to  hitch  their  wagons  to  a 
star  now  find  their  automobiles  attached  to  .a 
mortgage. 


Even  if  your  friends  don’t  help  you  much, 
you  should  be  satisfied.  Just  think  what  dam¬ 
age  they  could  do  you  if  they  took  a  notion. 


The  largest  private  graveyard  in  the  world 
belongs  to  Old  John  W.  Barleycorn. 


^  ou  are  always  reading  of  the  wedding  bells, 
but  did  vou  ever  really  hear  wedding  bells 
except  perhaps  the  cow-bells  at  the 
shivaree?” 


A  loaded  wagon  doesn’t  make  as  much  noise 
as  an  emiity  one.  But  it’s  different  with  men-  — 
the  “loaded’’  one  usually  creates  the  greater 
dtsturbance. 


Don  t  be  too  much  impressed  bv  the  best 
nn  tho  floor.  He  may  have  had  to  Ijorrow 
a  dollar  to  get  in  at  the  door. 


Don  t  crow  every  time  you  win.  Save  some 
ot  your  energy  so  you  can  restrain  yourself 
trom  crying  when  you  lose. 


“We  all  read  ’em  and  copy  ’em,” 
said  the  editor.  “And  it’s  a  wonder 
to  all  of  us  how  Tom  Thompson  has 
kept  grinding  them  out  each  week  for 


Tom  Thompson 

fifty  years.  How  does  he  do  it?  Where 
do  the  ideas  come  from?” 

I  went  to  Howard  to  find  out.  It 
is  in  Southern  Kansas,  250  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Kansas  City,  a  town  of  1,2(X) 
population,  on  the  edge  of  the  flint  hills 
country.  There  Tom  Thompson  and  his 
wife  have  spent  their  lives,  editing  and 
printing  a  small  town  paper  that  has 
become  famous  throughout  the  United 
States  because  of  their  paragraj^s  which 
are  reprinted. 

In  the  Courant  office,  on  the  main 
street  of  Howard,  sat  Tom  Thompson 
in  a  large  chair.  It  had  to  be  large, 
for  he  is  a  stout  man.  The  old  felt  hat 
that  he  nearly  always  wears  was  on  his 
head.  He  was  looking  up  at  a  man  as 
old  as  himself,  who  was  standing  in 
front  of  him,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with 
a  “stick”  of  type  in  his  hand.  Thomp¬ 
son  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and  intro¬ 
duced  him. 

“This  is  Fred  Flory.  You’ve  heard 
of  him?” 

No,  we  had  not  heard  of  him. 

“Well,  this  is  a  good  time  to  get 
acquainted,”  said  Thompson.  “Flory 
and  I  were  boys  together  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  we  learned  the  printer’s 
trade  together,  in  the  same  office,  58 
years  ago,  grew  up  together,  and  have 
been  competitors  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  here  in  this  town  for  30  years.  He 
runs  the  Citizen;  I  run  the  Courant, 
and  we  run  ’em  side  by  each,  right  in 
the  same  office.” 

“And  don’t  you  fight  and  call  each 
other  ‘loathed  contemporary’  and  so 
on?”  I  a.skcd. 

Flory  laughed  and  said:  “We’ve  had 
our  little  scraps,  but  they  never 
amounted  to  anything,  because  I’ve 
learned  in  58  years  of  contact  with  this 
fellow  that  he’s  the  whitest,  best-hearted 
man  that  ever  lived,”  and  he  tapped 
Thompson’s  chest  gently  with  the  hand 
that  held  the  type  and  looked  fondly  into 
his  face. 

“The  only  thing  wrong  about  Florv  is 
that  he’s  a  Democrat,”  said  Editor 
Thompson. 

“I’ve  been  unable  to  get  Tom  to  see 
the  light,”  laughed  Flory. 

Those  two  veteran  editors,  gray¬ 
haired  and  double-chinned,  stood  and 
“kidded”  each  other  like  two  school- 
lK)ys.  I  learned  from  them  that,  up  to 
six  years  ago,  Thompson  printed  his 
paper  in  his  own  office.  Then  help  be¬ 
came  scarce:  it  was  difficult  to  find 
printers  who  would  .settle  in  so  small 
a  town.  Thompson  was  getting  too  old 
to  do  all  the  work  of  writing,  tyneset- 
ting  and  printing  his  paper,  so  Flory, 
who  had  a  larger  office,  proposed  that 
Thompson  give  up  the  mechanical  part 


of  his  paper  and  have  Flory  print  it. 
Thompson  agreed,  and  Flory  made  the 
front  of  his  building  into  two  business 
offices.  One  has  “The  Howard  Citizen” 
on  the  front  window.  The  other  has 
“The  Howard  Courant”  on  its  window, 
and  behind  them  both  is  the  printing 
office  owned  by  Flory,  where  both 
papers  are  printed. 

The  two  rival  editors  enjoy  the  situa¬ 
tion  thoroughly  and  are  happy  to  be 
together. 

“We  began  this  printing  business  58 
years  ago  and  now,  with  both  of  us 
more  than  70  years  old,  it  looks  as  if 
we  were  going  to  end  it  together,”  said 
Thompson,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Flory’s  shoulder. 

“I  wouldn’t  think  there  was  room  for 
two  newspapers  in  this  sparsely  settled 
county,”  I  suggested. 

“We  don’t  get  rich  at  it,”  said  Thomp¬ 
son.  “But,  then,  neither  of  us  is  looking 
for  riches.  What  we  have  always 
wanted  out  of  life  we  got  here,  that’s  a 
good,  comfortable  living  and  content¬ 
ment,  among  old-time  friends  and  their 
descendants.  Isn’t  it  so,  Flory?” 

“Nobody  can  get  more  than  that  out 
of  life,  no  matter  where  he  is  or  how 
hard  he  works,  and  in  the  big  cities  I 
reckon  mighty  few  get  that  much,” 
answered  Flory.  And  he  added,  again 
tapping  Thompson  on  the  chest;  “There 
stands  a  man  who,  if  he  had  gone  to  a 
big  city  when  he  was  young,  would  have 
been  great  and  world-famous  in  either 
of  several  vocations.  As  a  columnist, 
an  editor  or  a  writer  of  fiction,  or  as  a 
band  master,  he  would  have  reached  the 
top.  As  a  band  master  he  has  more  tal¬ 
ent  than  ‘Pat’  Gilmore  or  Sousa  ever 
had,  and  if  he  had  written  only  a  few 
novels,  they  would  have  been  best  sellers, 
but” — and  Thompson’s  friend  of  many 
years  lowered  his  voice  as  he  patted 
Thompson’s  back — “Tom  never  would 
have  ^en  rich,  no  matter  where  he  was 
nor  how  much  money  he  took  in;  he’s 
too  free-hearted.  But  there  is  one  thing 
you  mustn’t  forget:  Tom  Thompson  is 
a  natural  band  leader  and  musician  and 
his  influence  in  this  town  has  made  it  a 
musical  community,  has  stamped  it  with 
the  culture  that  music  brings.  ...” 

As  we  talked  along  Thompson  said; 

“I’ve  seen  a  heap  of  changes.  One 
of  the  most  striking  changes  was  when 
this  state  of  Kansas  went  from  wet  to 
dry.  When  I  came  here  to  Howard  in 
1875  as  a  printer,  there  were  several 
saloons,  and  all  the  grocery  stores  sold 
booze,  and  in  spite  of  that  there  was 
more  bootlegging  than  there  is  now.  In 
Howard  there  were  five  times  as  many 
places  in  which  a  man  could  buy  a  drink 
as  there  were  places  in  which  he  could 
buy  groceries  or  medicines.  There  was 
much  drunkenness  and  poverty  and  want 
among  women  and  children  on  account 
of  it.  All  of  that  has  di.sappeared  with 
the  coming  of  prohibition. 

“It  amuses  me  to  hear  and  read 
what  is  being  .said  and  written  about 
drinking  conditions  now  and  then.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  say  there  is  more  drinking 
now  than  then  are  either  liars  or 
are  ignorant  of  conditions  in  the  old 
beer  and  booze  days.  Take  the  printer’s 
trade,  for  example.  In  those  days 
there  were  many  drunken  printers. 
There  were  many  tramp  printers,  victims 
of  booze,  who  roamed  around  tbe  coun¬ 
try,  bumming  their  way,  seeking  work 
between  drunken  debauches.  Many  of 
those  were  drunken  bums.  Many  were 
highly  educated  men  who  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  drink  when  there  was 
so  much  to  drink  wherever  they  turned. 

“Some  of  those  old  tramp  printers  were 
known  frf)m  coast  to  coast.  One  was 
George  \V.  Matchett.  When  I  w'as  a 
l)oy  of  16  he  was  a  man  of  about  80.  He 
used  to  come  to  our  shop  regularly  on 
his  tramps  aixmt  the  country  and  I  would 
let  him  sleep  mi  the  shop  just  to  hear 


him  talk.  He  would  lie  on  a  blanket  on 
the  floor,  and  I,  on  my  cot,  would  lie 
awake  all  night  to  hear  him.  He  told 
me  he  learned  to  set  type  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  type  he  used  was  on  a  ship  that 
was  sunk  in  Baltimore  harbor  in  the 
War  of  1812.  After  the  war  the  ship 
was  raised  and  the  type  used.  He  had 
been  in  every  state  in  the  union  many 
times  and  had  set  type  in  nearly  all  the 
newspaper  offices.  Every  printer  of  75 
years  today  will  remember  him. 

“Peter  Bartlett  Lee  was  another. 
Charlie  Tinker  was  another  famous 
tramp  printer.  I  allowed  scores  of  these 
printers  to  sleep  in  the  shop  with  me, 
and  I  recall  now  how  they  would  curse 
the  drink  that  had  been  their  downfall, 
and  the  pitiful  stories  they  would  tell  of 
how  hard  they  would  struggle  to  leave  it 
alone. 

“Walt  Mason,  the  poet,  was  a  tramp 
printer,  once  a  victim  of  drink. 

“The  tramp  printer  and  jjanhandler 
has  long  ago  disappeared.  Today  a 
drunken  printer  couldn’t  get  a  job  any¬ 
where  any  more  than  could  any  other 
kind  of  a  craftsman  who  was  a  boozer. 
The  improvement  has  lieen  marvelous 
under  national  prohibition.  I-ong  may 
she  wave.  .  .  . 

“Don’t  tell  me  the  country  is  going  to 
the  dogs.  It  is  getting  better  and  better. 
There  may  be  a  setback  occasionally,  but 
the  movement  of  the  human  race  in 
America  is  always  forward. 

“Talk  about  low  wages:  As  I  told 
you,  I  began  working  at  a  dollar  a 
week.  When  I  took  a  job  on  that 
Howard  Ledger  my  wage  was  $2.50  a 
week.  Abe  Steinberger  was  editor  of 
the  Howard  Courant  then.  He  is  now 
in  Tulsa,  and  will  be  here  next  week 
to  my  golden  jubilee.  Adam  Reynolds, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  ‘Cy’  Leland’s 
regiment,  was  editor  of  the  Howard 
Ledger.  Those  two  papers  merged  in 
1877  and  the  Ledger  name  was  dropped 
and  the  Courant  name  was  retain^. 

“I  stayed  with  the  Courant  as  a  printer 
and  in  1881  I  bought  the  Courant.  I 
paid  $3,000,  then  thought  to  be  an 
enormous  price  especially  as  I  hadn’t  a 
dollar.  I  was  only  21  years  old.  I 
borrowed  $1,000  to  make  the  first  pay¬ 
ment.  For  years  I  had  to  dig  to  make 
my  payments.” 

A  story  of  those  hard  times  that 
Thompson  did  not  tell  was  supplied  by 
his  son.  Clad  Thompson,  as  follows; 

“In  1888  Harrison  and  Cleveland  were 
the  presidential  candidates.  A  Democrat 
in  Howard  bet  a  Republican  $400  that 
Oeveland  would  be  elected,  and  they 
chose  Dad  as  stakeholder.  Dad  was  so 
sure  that  Harrison  would  be  elected  that 
he  bet  the  whole  pot,  $8(X)  on  him. 
Harrison  was  defeated  and  so  was  Dad. 
He  had  to  borrow  $800  from  the  bank 
to  pay  off  and  that  was  probably  the 
biggest  joke  the  town  ever  had  on  Dad.” 

A  year  after  Thompson  bought  the 
Courant  and  went  in  debt  $3,000,  he 
married. 

“I  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  nowdays 
about  how  hard  it  is  for  a  young  fellow 
to  save  up  enough  money  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  on,”  he  said,  “Why  does  a  healthy 
young  man,  strong  and  with  two  good 
hands  to  work  with — why  must  he  put 
off  marriage  until  he  has  laid  up  a  pot 
of  money?  Let  him  marry  a  good, 
healthy,  sensible  girl  and  she’ll  help  him 
save  the  money  to  live  on.  I  have  no 
use  for  these  ‘safety  first’  fellows  who 
must  have  money  before  they  can  marry. 
And  if  a  girl  won’t  marry  a  worthy 
young  man  just  f)ecause  he's  poor,  she 
isn't  worth  having  anyhow.  .  . 

“One  of  the  things  that  makes  so 
many  marriages  failures  is  that  the  bride 
marries  with  the  idea  that  she’ll  never 
have  any  more  work  to  do.  If  the  girl 
loves  the  fellow  really  and  truly  she 
will  work  as  hard  as  he  and  f)e  economi- 
( Continued  on  pajc  55) 
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GENEVA  WRITERS  PROTEST  ‘‘OFFICIAL” 
REPORtS  SENT  OUT  BY  LEAGUE 

Head  of  Information  Section  Cabled  His  Version  of  Meeting  to 
China  and  Japan  to  Forestall  *‘False  Reports” — 
Stories  Blamed  for  Attack  on  Chinese  Minister 


Geneva,  Oct 

I^eague  of  Nations  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press,  two  of  the  most  formid¬ 
able  agencies  for  moulding  world  opinion 
that  exist,  there  has  always  been,  since 
the  creation  of  the  League,  a  delicate 
balance.  Each  in  a  way  compliments 
the  other.  Both  the  International  Press 
and  the  laague  realize  this,  but  every 
now  and  then  the  Council,  or  some  of 
its  organizations,  the  Secretariat  or  some 
of  its  officials,  have  the  idea  that  the 
press  of  fieneva  exists  for  no  other  pur- 
I)ose  than  to  serve  the  League. 

•So  it  is  at  this  writing  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  .Association  of  Journalists,  which 
comprises  among  200  members  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinions  in  30  or  more  countries,  is  up 
in  arms  against  both  the  league  Infor¬ 
mation  Section  and  the  Council. 

The  controversy  involves  first,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  correspond¬ 
ents  arc  to  l)e  held  responsible  for  the 
reactions  of  any  person  or  group  of  per¬ 
sons  who  might  read  their  stories,  and 
secondly,  whether  or  not  the  league's 
Information  Section  should  step  outside 
its  proper  limits  to  cast  suspicion,  justly 
or  unjustly  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  in¬ 
terpretations  placed  by  correspondents  on 
the  events  occuring  at  Geneva,  as  reported 
in  their  dispatches. 

The  first  development  that  riled  news¬ 
papermen  covering  the  League  As.semblv 
was  an  indirect  slur  upon  the  press  made 
hv  Alejandro  I^rroux,  president  of  the 
Council  and  foreign  minister  of  the 
Spanish  Republic.  Lerroux  is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  even  now  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Madrid  Press  Association. 
His  motives  in  presenting  a  resolution 
before  the  Assembly,  seeking  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  the  League  and  Journal¬ 
ists  in  “studying  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  dissemination  of  such  false  informa¬ 
tion  as  mav  hinder  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  friendly  relations  l>etween 
the  peoples”  may  have  Iieen  the  purest. 
Thev  were  accepted  as  such  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapermen  who  were  at  the 
Twelfth  .Assembly. 

Rut  when  Mr.  Ix-rroux — this  time  be¬ 
fore  the  League  Council — in  his  official 
canacitv  as  President,  inferred  that  so- 
called  ffilse  information  alleged  to  have 
appeared  in  Chinete  newspapers,  was 
responsible  for  the  dastardiv  attack  upon 
the  Nankin"  foreio-n  minister.  C.  T. 
\\’ang.  and  indirectlv  intimated  that  the 
journalists  at  Geneva  were  to  blame, 
considerable  resentment  was  manifested. 
Rut  even  this  might  have  gone  unchal- 
lengetl  had  it  not  l)een  for  the  subsequent 
action  of  Pi^Tre  Cmnert.  head  of  the 
League’s  Inft»rmaTt<Tn  'T^ecflon.  Comert. 
himself  formerlv  a  journalist,  stipposedlv 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Council,  dispatcbefl  identic  reports  of 
what  had  transpired  f according  to  the 
Information  Section’s  interpretation)  in 
the  Council  session  dealing  with  the 
Sino-Iananese  controversy.  to  the 
League’s  representatives  in  Nanking  and 
Tokio.  This  report  was  to  be  given  to 
the  newspaiK-rs  of  China  and  Japan  as 
the  true  account  of  the  Geneva  proceed¬ 
ings.  Or  at  least  it  was  what  Mr. 
Comert  and  the  league  considered  the 
tenor  of  the  proceedings.  Presumablv  it 
was  intended  to  counteract  supposedly 
false  or  unfavorable  interpretations  dis¬ 
patched  bv  Geneva  correspondents. 

-Although  thev  did  not  concede  the  right 
of  the  Information  Section  of  the  League 
to  enter  into  the  realms  of,  or  comi>ete 
with,  the  press  associations,  which  in 
effect  is  what  it  does  when  it  transmits 
news  to  foreign  countries  for  distribution 
to  newspapers,  the  lournalists  .Associa¬ 
tion  made  no  protest.  Special  corres¬ 
pondents  seldom  Ixither  their  heads  alwut 
"sptit  news”  anyway,  confining  themselves 
chieflv  to  interpreting  the  developments 
of  the  day  or  to  obtaining  exclusive 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

10 — Between  the  stories  such  as  lie  beyond  the  realm  of 
the  League’s  Information  Section.  Be¬ 
sides,  most  journalists  who  know  (jeneva 
concede  that  the  league,  ever  jealous  of 
its  prestige,  and  fearful  lest  the  blunder¬ 
ing  of  some  statesman  react  against  it. 


welcoming  announcement  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  summary  proceedings  be  sent 
regularly  Nanking  Tokio  offices 
League.  .  . 

Then  followed  what  was  the  League  In¬ 
formation  Section’s  version  of  a  hectic 
Council  session  at  which  the  Japanese 
delegate.  Ambassador  Yoshisawa,  mis¬ 
understood  what  the  Chinese  delegate. 
Minister  .Alfred  Sao-ke  Sze,  had  said  and 
V’iscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  British 
representative,  mis-stated  what  the 
Chinese  spokesman  had  proposed.  Then 
Sao-ke  Sze  declared  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  him  even  to  follow  what  was 
going  on. 

While  the  Information  Section  dis¬ 
claims  any  deliberate  intention  of  charg- 


DANIEL  COMERT  IN  THE  LIONS’  DEN 


Hfiitwick  Robert  Dell  I’entmann  Von  Dewall 

Klie  Buis  Mile.  I.ouise  Weiss  Clarence  Streit  (Ireenwall 

Jules  Sanerwein  De  Joni;h  I-eland  .Stowe  I.aya 

Mile.  Hackmann  Wickham  Steed 


Van  Rlankenstein 
Ramon  De  I'ranch 
Andre  (ilarner 


Visualizing,  in  the  minds  of  the  relelirated  European  rariraliirists  Derso  uikI 
Kelen.  the  plight  of  M.  Pierre  Comert,  direetor  of  League’s  Inforniation  See- 
lion  after  his  attempt  to  tame  the  niemhers  of  the  Ititemational  Journalists' 
Assoeiation.  The  Journalists  represented  include  Jules  Sauerwein,  Le  Matin, 
Paris;  Mile.  I.ouise  Weiss,  I 'Europe  Nouvelle,  Paris;  de  Jongh  von  Beck  uml 
Dotik,  Rotterdamsche  Coiirnnt,  Holland;  Clarence  Streit,  ISew  York  Times, 
and  Leland  Stowe,  I\etv  York  Herald  Tribune;  Wolf  von  Dewall,  Frankfurter 
Zeitunp,  (.erniany;  Harry  Greenwall,  London  Daity  Express;  Francois  Laya, 
Le  Temps,  Paris;  W'ickhani  Steed,  Review  of  Reviews,  London;  Ramon  da 
Franch,  La  Prenza,  Buenos  Aires;  Andre  Glarner,  Exchange  Telegraph, 

London. 


might  want  to  put  its  liest  face  before 
the  public. 

It  was  the  wording  of  M.  Comert’s 
cablegram  to  China  and  Japan  which 
aroused  their  ire — the  inference  that 
alleged  "false  news”  had  emanated  from 
Geneva.  Secondly  they  denied  that 
journalists  should  l>e  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  jieople  who  read  their  articles. 
Mr.  Comert's  cablegram,  according  to  a 
copy  iKisted  in  the  Press  KiHim  of  the 
League,  read,  in  part  as  follows: 

“Text  of  telegram  addressed  to 
I.eague  of  Nations  offices  of  Nanking 
and  Tokio.  28/9/1031. 

“Following  for  publication — Councils 
afteriKKin  heard  statement  president  de¬ 
ploring  attacks  Chinese  foreign  minister 
owing  spread  false  news  Council  pro¬ 
ceeding  stop  CTiinese  Japanese  repre¬ 
sentatives  joined  deploring  incident 


ing  that  the  alleged  false  news  was  sent 
from  Geneva,  its  action  in  cabling  what 
it  construed  to  lie  “true  and  exact”  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Council  sessions  to  both 
Tokio  and  Nanking  left  room  for  no 
other  deduction.  Furthermore,  news  of 
the  Council’s  pnxreedings  could  emanate 
from  no  other  place  than  Geneva  since 
the  Council  was  in  session  there.  The 
fact,  as  M.  Comert  w’rote  in  his  cable¬ 
gram  that  “Chinese- Japanese  representa¬ 
tives  joined  in  welcoming  announcement 
secretary  general  summary  proceedings 
be  sent  regularly  Nanking  Tokio  .  .  .” 

was  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the 
League  wanted  to  disseminate  its  own 
version  of  events  rather  than  those  which 
might  be  cabled  by  indeiiendent  corre- 
siKindents. 

Coupled  with  the  declaration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lerroux,  the  action  of  the  Informa¬ 


tion  Section  was  doubly  distasteful  to  the 
journalists  who,  through  the  Committee 
of  their  Association,  and  its  president, 
Clarence  K.  Streit,  of  the  New  York 
Times  protested  vigorously  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  and  demand^  some¬ 
thing  more  specific  than  generalities  and 
allegations  to  back  up  his  charges  against 
the  Press. 

President  Lerroux’  declaration  before 
the  Council  was  as  follows: 

“I  have  no  exact  information  as  to 
the  press  telegrams  which  have  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  way  provoked  so 
keen  dissatisfaction  amongst  Nanking 
students.  I  will  venture  to  .say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  v  arious  times  during  the 
past  week  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  incorrect  news  coming  from  distant 
capitals  with  reference  to  the  efforts 
for  conciliation  being  pursued  by  the 
Council  in  full  collaboration  with  the 
representatives  of  those  two  great 
nations  which  have  always  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  ideals  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

“Since  the  press  is  present  at  our 
discussion  1  would  venture  to  address 
an  appeal  to  it,  knowing  in  advance  that 
it  will  understand  the  spirit  of  fra¬ 
ternity  which  urges  me  to  do  so,  as 
I  myself  was  formerly  a  journalist. 

“The  question  we  are  dealing  with 
here  is  of  a  particular  delicate  character. 
We  are  trying  to  find  a  solution  in 
strict  agreement  with  the  two  parties. 
1  would  urge  journalists  of  all  countries 
to  c(K)perate  with  us  by  informing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  throughout  the  world  as 
accurately  as  possible.  In  such  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  it  is  essential  that  every¬ 
one  should  remain  cool  and  should 
work  for  jiacification.  F'alse  interpre¬ 
tations  given  to  the  action  of  the 
Council,  which  is  working  above  all  for 
pacification  of  minds,  should  be 
avoided.” 

Since  the  newspapers  of  both  China 
and  Japan,  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
controversy  at  least,  were  highly  excited 
over  the  military  occupation  and  disorders 
in  Manchuria,  and  inasmuch  as  the  only 
reprehensible  reports  that  Mr.  Lerroux 
had  “exact  information”  about,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  were  “incorrect 
news  coming  from  distant  capitals”  it 
was  hard  for  the  journalists  working  on 
the  story  at  Geneva  to  sec  any  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Information  Section’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Council  warmly  welcomed 
the  sending  of  “summaries  of  proceedings 
regularly  to  Tokio  and  Nanking.” 

NNTiile  it  was  not  clear  just  how  dis¬ 
patching  the  l.cague’s  version  of  (leneva 
develoimients  to  the  Far  Flast  was  going 
to  remedy  the  dissemination  of 
news  originating  in  “distant  capitals"  it 
was  only  t<K)  obvious  that  the  journalists 
at  Geneva  were  being  made  the  goat  of 
the  Information  Section.  The  only  justi¬ 
fication  the  l.eague  had  in  suiier-inqiosing 
its  interpretation  of  the  Sino-Jaiianese- 
Council  discussions  of  Geneva  nixm  the 
dispatches  of  correspondents  was  that 
they  were  not  in  accordance  with  wliat 
the  Information  Section  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  published. 

To  just  what  extent  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister  should  Ih*  blamed  for 
the  complicated  situation  which  has 
arisen,  is  difficult  to  judge.  He  has  in¬ 
formed  friends  that  the  Infornyition 
Section  of  the  League  “let  him  in”  and 
that  M.  Comert's  interpretation  of  the 
Council's  decision  was  not  altogether 
correct.  Then  again  M.  Lerroux  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  view  the  acr^ 
batics  of  a  censored  Spanish  press  the 
past  decade,  and  to  observe  the  poisonous 
repiirts  broadcast  about  the  Spanish 
Revolution  by  .Alfonso’s  partisans. 

His  reply  to  the  Journalists  .Associa¬ 
tion.  conciliatory  and  somewhat  patnm- 
izing,  and  pleading  a  “misunderstanding 
may  eyentually  be  considered  as  accept¬ 
able.  However,  attempts  to  muzzle,  con¬ 
trol,  direct  or  even  influence  the  press 
at  Geneva,  are  e.xtremely  hazardous 
undertakings.  The  recent  events  have 
made  International  Journalists  more  wary 
than  ever  of  “gift  horses.”  — 

They  are  wondering  now  if  the 
gold  francs  contributed  by  certain  gov¬ 
ernments  towards  the  establishment  ot  a 
Press  Club  during  the  coming  Disarm^ 
ment  Conference  have  any  string* 
attached  to  them. 


^  meets  today’s  exacting  sales  demands. 

^  Philadelphia  stands  high  in  advertis- 
^  ing  efficiency :  One  newspaper  —  The 
^  Philadelphia  Bulletin  —  gives  ninety- 
^  I  one  per  cent,  coverage  of  the  homes. 

^  Philadelphia  is  low  in  advertising 

Scost:  The  Bulletin’s  cost  is  lower  than 
in  years,  the  lowest  of  any  great  city. 
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Sales  leaders  in  1931  are  doing  no 
experimenting  in  methods.  They  are 
giving  the  same  value,  or  better,  at  a 
lower  price.  They  are  cutting  out  every 
waste  motion  in  production,  and  study¬ 
ing  market  costs  with  an  eagle  eye. 
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STATE  PRESS  COUNCIL 
FORMED  IN  ILLINOIS 

Will  Unit*  Pnblislier*  in  Advancing 
Prosperity  —  Gerrjr  D. 

Scott  Elected 
President 

iSpeeUI  to  Editob  &  Puslishes) 
Urbana,  111.,  Oct.  17. — Establishment 
of  “The  Illinois  State  Press  Council,” 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  newsjapers  to 
unite  in  finding  and  advancing  news  and 
new's  projects  which  will  better  “the 
financial  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
state,”  marked  the  closing  hours  of 
the  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  and  jour¬ 
nalism  conference  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  held  with  the  School  pf 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  director,  Illi¬ 
nois  School  of  Journalism,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  this  committee  by  the  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  the  press  association, 
Howe  V.  Morgan,  editor  and  publisher, 
Sparta  News-Plaindcalcr.  The  Council, 
which  is  independent  politically,  will  co¬ 
operate  with  existing  relief  organizations 
of  Illinois. 

Membership  of  the  newly-create<l 
group  includes  Charles  Eichenauer, 
^itor,  Quinry  IJerald-lf'hig,  and  J.  L. 
Hasbrouck,  ^itor,  Bloomington  Panto¬ 
graph;  S.  P.  Preston,  publisher,  Gillespir 
News;  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

Gerry  D.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Wyoming 
Post-Herald,  and  first  vice-president,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association.  Other 


COL.  McCORMICK  FLIES  TO  ILUNOIS  SESSION 


CoL  Robert  R.  McCormirk,  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  flew  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  campus,  Urbana,  Oct.  16,  to  address  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Col.  McCormick  (left)  was  met  at  the  airport  by  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn 
Chase,  president  of  the  University. 
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550  BROUGHT  POLL  NEWS 


Ralph  S.  Kingsley  of  Kenosha  Evening  Detroit  News  Created  Special  Staff  to 


News  Re-elected  President 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Puelisiier) 
Kk.vosha,  \Vis.,  Oct.  19.  Ralph  S. 


Cover  Primary  Election 


DEWART’S  SONS  JOIN  STAFF 

Boys  Start  at  the  Bottom  on  N.  Y.  Sun 
and  Go  Out  With  Delivery  Trucks 

The  two  sons  of  William  T.  Dewart, 
publishers  of  the  New  York  Sun,  went 
to  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  circulation 
department  of  that  newspaper  recently. 

William  T.  Dewart  Jr.  is  22  years  old. 
Thomas  W.  Dewart  is  21.  Both  were 
.sent  to  St.  Paul’s  School  at  Concord, 
\.  H.,  for  four  years  in  the  same  classes 
until  1928  and  then  to  the  Hun  School 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  prepare  for 
entrance  to  Princeton.  After  tasting  pub¬ 
lishing  success,  however,  in  making  the 
newly  founded  school  newspaj^r  pay  at 
the  Hun  School  they  decided  in  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  college  in  favor  of 
concentrating  on  the  new'spaper  business. 

They  spent  the  next  year  at  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca, 
N'.  Y.,  and  then  went  to  work  side  by 
side  early  last  year  as  apprentice  helpers 
in  the  stereotyping  department  of  the 
Ithaca  Journal-News.  Later  in  the  year 
they  shifted  to  the  Elmira  Telegram, 
where  they  both  worked  in  the  engraving 
department. 

During  the  summer  of  1930,  when  the 
Dewart  family  moved  to  Northern  New 
^'ork  for  a  vacation  at  Alexandria  Bay, 
the  two  young  men  worked  as  reporters 
on  the  Watertown  Times.  In  September, 
1930,  in  Albany  they  started  as  general 
reporters  on  the  Albany  Evening  News. 

On  their  first  job  on  the  Sun,  James 
K.  Hasenack,  circulation  manager,  sent 


officers  elected  are:  W.  L.  Schmitt,  of  Kingsley,  publisher  of  the  Kenosha 
Benld;  C.  R.  Denson,  of  Minonk;  and  Evening  Netvs,  was  re-elected  president 
G.  C.  Terry,  of  Polo,  vice-presidents  in  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa|)er 
order  of  election;  and  Norris  Goode,  of  League  at  the  annual  meeting  here  to- 
Virden,  treasurer.  H.  L.  Williamson,  jay.  H.  L.  Davis,  Appelton  Post  Cres- 
publisher  of  National  Printer  Journalist  cent,  was  re-electcd  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Country  Newspaper  Advertising,  and  V\  alter  Chilsen,  Merrill  ilerald,  was 
Springfield,  was  re-el^ed  secretary,  and  chosen  vice-president. 


To  cover  the  Detroit  primary  election  them  out  on  the  delivery  trucks  with  the 
f)ct.  6  for  the  nomination  of  two  candi-  jMipers  and  told  them  to  get  personally 
ilates  for  mayor,  the  Detroit  News  acquainted  with  every  newsdealer  in 
created  a  special  election  staff  of  5.‘>0,  greater  New  York, 
all  employes  of  the  News  in  various  de- _ 

partments,  to  gather  the  returns  at  the  ATXArir iwr'  «urkRX  cci  i  ixir' 

895  election  t)ooths  and  telephone  them  ATTACKING  SHORT  SELLING 

to  the  News.  Fifty  men  and  women  were  The  St.  Louis  Star  is  publishing  daily 


kept  bu.sy  in  the  editorial  oflices  tabulat-  a  number  of  letters  from  United  States 


Marry  B.  Potter,  editor  and  publisher, 
Marshall  Herald,  sergeant-at-arms. 


Representatives  of  practically  all  the 
34  member  newspapers  attended.  The 


L..  M.  I^vis,  of  Ottaw'a,  wa.s  elected  group  voted  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at 


ing  the  returns. 

The  jKills  closed  at  0  P.  M.  Extras 
were  issued  regularly  starting  at  9  p.  m.. 


Senators  and  representatives  and  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  affairs  of  all  parts  of  the 
nation  in  support  of  its  campaign  against 


president  of  the  Past  Presidents'  Associ-  Madison  on  Saturdav  morning.  Nov  14.  short-selling.  A  series  of  vigorous  edi- 

ation,  r|n>  acing  M.  K.  Walsh,  of  the  Following  the  business  sessi.m  on  Nov.  ^71  districts.  torials  is  being  published. 


Harvard  Herald. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub- 


14  the  publishers  will  attend  the  Wiscon- 
sin-Ohio  State  football  f'ame. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a 


lisher,  CfciVa.qo  1  rihune,  who  spoke  Fri-  discussion  of  the  use  and  distribution  of 
day  afternoon  on  the  fight  for  fr^om  the  league’s  Market  Survey  liooklets. 
OT  the  press ;  Allwrt  J.  Harno,  jt  ^-as  decided  to  have  the  publishers’ 

College  of  I-aw.  University  of  Illiniiis,  representatives  of  league  newspapers  dis- 
who  sMe  Friday  morning  on  the  rela-  tribute  the  booklets  to  advertising 
tions  of  the  bar  and  the  press;  Congress-  agencies. 

man  Henry  T.  Rail^,  of  C^rollton,  Ill.,  John  L.  Barchard,  president.  Wiscon- 
who  spoke  at  the  banquet  Fri^y  night  chamber  of  Commerce,  was  a  speaker 
^  his  recent  trip  to  Russia;  Charles  F.  at  the  noon  luncheon. 

^  ™  ^•'icultural  edUor,  .l/nuica/’o-  Ferdinand  Aumueller.  of  the  Cranur 
fcj  Tnbttne;  and  Dr.  R.  F..  Hieronymus,  Krasselt  Company,  Milwaukee,  gave  a 


Cc^munity  Adviser  of  the  University  of  jalk  on  “Color  in  Newspaper  Printing.” 
Illinois  who  si»ke  Saturday  morning.  tellin«r  of  the  progress  made  in  this  field. 

In  a^i^m  discussions  concerning  the  the  evening,  the  Kenosha  Evening 

proj^  College  of  Jourmlism  building  ^ews  was  host  at  a  banquet  given  in  the 
«  he  University,  new  additions  to  the  p,„„p,.ia„  Ron.ii  of  the  Elks  club. 

Hall  ©f  Fame,  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  problems  were  a  part  of  the  three-  - — 

day  program.  PRESTON  GRADY  RESIGNS 

. Prc.stoii  ( irady,  managing  editor  of  the 
JACKSON  SUCCEEDS  WHITE  Spartanburg  f.S.C.)  Journal,  resigned  ef- 


Elmer  Jadcson  has  been  appointed  edi-  fective  Oct.  14.  George  M.  Ki.ser, 
tor  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital  sue-  nnnafring  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 


ceeding  Francis  White. 


Herald,  will  act  in  that  added  capacity. 


Smaller  In  Size  But  2iid  In 
Men’s  Clothing  For  Los  Angeles 

The  Daily  News  is  now  2nd  of  all  papers  here 
in  local  fiien’s  clothing. 

lla  fnll  page  is  only  80  column  inches.  That 
iveans  that  MORE  advertisers  have  placed 
MORE  insertions  with  the  Daily  News,  which 
makes  this  showing  possible. 

Where  results  arc  checked  carefully,  the 
Daily  News  is  the  choice. 

Circulation 

A.B.C.  S«St.  30.  1931 


Twelve  Million  Dollars*  to  Han¬ 
dle  Fort  Worth's  Freight  and 
Passenger  TrafficI 

That's  the  total  cost  of  two  new 
railroad  terminal  projects  in  Fort 
Worth.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  just 
getting  started  on  its  job  of  serving 
Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas.  Con¬ 
struction  on  the  other  will  start 
shortly. 

Invest  your  advertising  dollars 
where  markets  are  growing. 

th*  way  Hit  twain  ailllion  ttllti  up: 

Text!  aad  Paelfk  PatMnptr  Ttrailnal, 

Freight  Taraiinal  and  WarehouM .  $8,000,000.00 

(3500  carloadt  o(  freight  can  ha  itorad 
In  this  huildint) 

New  Undarpamt  and  Vladueta  Incident 

to  thii  projoot .  2,000.000.00 

Fort  Worth  Union  PasMntor  Station  and 
Gulf  Colorado  and  Santa  Fa  Terminal  2,0(X>.000.00 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

AMON  G  CARTER  A  L.  SHUMAN 


Da 


ews 


123  Elast  Pico  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mational  Rapraaantatini :  Reyaolds-Fllzparald.  Inc. 

PaciSc  Coast  Roprasontativos:  ihos.  L.  Emory  I,  Mod  Brydone-Joek 
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TH  in  AMERICA 
WHOLESALE 


Volume  of 
Wholesale  Trade 


The  following  figures  are  from  the 
latest  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  They  represent  annual 
totals. 


New  York .  $7,941,876,890 

Chicago  .  2,492,140,478 

Boston  .  1,349,711,704 

Philadelphia  .  955,253,239 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO .  903,604,698 

San  Francisco .  736,790,713 

St.  Louis .  655,629,357 

Los  Angeles .  650,075,113 

Minneapolis  .  557,318,124 

Pittsburgh .  514,511,525 

Omaha  .  482,763,581 

Detroit  .  466,767,801 

Cleveland  .  424,429,383 

Dallas  .  393,242,678 

Cincinnati  .  350,147,680 

Buffalo  .  348,257,366 

Baltimore  .  333,751,337 

New  Orleans .  323,402,659 

Memphis  .  316,300,363 

Milwaukee  .  297,823,254 

Seattle  .  293,889.437 

Indianapolis  .  278,928,925 

Houston  .  219,341,484 

Ft.  Worth .  219,312,136 

Denver  .  212,150,339 

Newark  .  202,008,821 

Portland,  Ore .  198,638,537 

Louisville  .  153,433,746 

Providence,  R.  1 .  148,276,914 

St.  Paul .  138,987,111 

Atlanta .  135,321,988 

Duluth  .  121,783.258 

Oklahoma  City .  119,913,075 

Washington .  115,843,350 

Wichita  .  114,458,239 

Columbus  .  113,990,784 


TRADE 

KANSAS  CITY  ranks  fifth  among  all  American 
cities  in  volume  and  value  of  wholesale  business. 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  together  fall  short  of  Kansas 
City  in  wholesale  trade  by  12  million  dollars  annu¬ 
ally.  Kansas  City  leads  St.  Louis  by  37%,  Los 
Angeles  by  39%  and  Pittsburgh  by  75%.  The  com¬ 
bined  wholesale  volume*  of  Baltimore,  Rochester, 
New  Orleans  and  Louisville  is  a  million  dollars  less 
than  that  of  Kansas  City  alone.  Kansas  City  does  more 
than  three  times  as  much  wholesale  business  as  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  surpasses  San  Francisco  by  166  million 
dollars. 

Address  this  giant  market  through  The  Kansas  City 
Star.  Daily  and  Weekly,  The  Star  reaches  one  out 
of  every  two  families  in  all  of  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
excepting  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  advertising  rate  per  thousand 
copies  is  the  lowest  in  America. 

*$902,173,177 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


EVENING  290,914 


MORNING  289,040 


SUNDAY  305,279 


WEEKLY  STAR  499,875 
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BOOTH  EDITORS  VISIT  CRANBROOK 


Exerutives  of  Booth  Newspapers  photographed  at  Cranbrook  Institutions. 


’p'  DITOKS  and  managers  of  Booth 
Newspapers  recently  visited  Cran¬ 
brook  Educational  Institutions,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills.  Mich.,  suburban  to  Detroit,  as 
the  guests  of  George  G.  Booth,  chairman 
of  the  lx)ard  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

F'ollowing  their  executive  sessions  in 
Detroit,  they  lunched  at  Cranbrook 
School  (for  boys)  and  visited  Christ 
Church,  Cranbrook,  Kingswood  School 
(for  girls),  Brookside  School  (  co¬ 
educational  elementary  day  sch(K)l), 
Cranbrook  Institute  of  Science  and  Cran¬ 
brook  Academy  of  Arts.  These  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B(H»th. 

Those  in  the  picture  are.  back  row, 
left  to  right;  C.  11.  McKinley,  /inti  Ar¬ 
bor  Pally  Xezi's;  l*Larl  K.  Chapman, 
Fliitl  Daily  Journal;  Charles  M.  Green¬ 


way,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo  Gazette;  S.  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Bay  City  Daily  Times;  J.  K. 
Walsh,  Kalamazoo  Gazette;  Kenneth 
Duncan,  Bay  City  Daily  Times ;  Lee 
M.  VV'oodruff,  Grand  Ratnds  Dress; 
A.  E.  McCrea,  Muskegon  Chronicle; 
C.  A.  Ihrkey,  Jackson  Citizen  I^alriot; 
J.  E.  Noll,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 

Front  row,  left  to  right :  Ralph  H. 
Bastien,  secretary ;  M.  A.  Gorman,  Flint 
Daily  Journal;  R.  Ray  Baker,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  Daily  News ;  E.  J.  Slemons,  Grand 
Rapids  Press ;  George  Perry,  Saginazi’ 
Daily  Neivs;  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  Sagi¬ 
naw  Daily  News;  Arthur  E.  Boswell, 
Muskegon  Chronicle;  George  G.  Bcxrth, 
chairman  of  the  board;  Charles  M. 
Greenway,  (vice-president).  Grand 
Rapids  Press ;  Bernard  M.  WN-nkoop, 
Jack.son  Citizen  Patriot. 


ROUTINE  CRIME  PLAYED  DOWN 

Chicago  Post  Places  Police  Items  in 
Column  Without  Heads 

(By  tcleiiraph  to  Editos  &  Pcbljshkr) 

Chic.mh),  Oct.  21. — Routine  crime  news 
will  l»e  handled  with  no  more  emphasis 
than  that  placed  on  routine  street  acci¬ 
dent  news,  the  editors  of  the  Chicago 
Ez’cning  Dost  declared  this  week  in  an 
announcement  of  a  new  appraisal  of  news 
values  which  it  has  already  placed  in 
effect. 

Under  the  two-column  heading  of  “City 
.News  in  Brief.”  the  Post  is  running 
routine  news  of  various  types,  from  di¬ 
vorces  to  crime,  without  headlines  and 
seitar.ites  the  items  only  by  a  three-em 
dash. 

A  suicide  attempt,  ticket  agents'  C(M1- 
vention  results,  a  murder,  an  accidental 
death  by  gas  fumes,  and  various  other 
commonplace  events  in  metrojvilitan  life 
are  grou|)e<l  in  the  first  .sample  of  the 
new  column. 

The  Post  explained  its  purpose  in  an 
editorial  as  follows ; 


“Beginning  this  week,  the  Post  has 
inaugurated  an  innovation  in  present-day 
journalism.  Statistics  which  show  the 
growth  of  divorces,  of  street  accidents 
and  of  crimes  of  all  types  will  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  proper  prominence  in  the 
news  columns.  The  specific  examples  in 
each  class,  however,  will  be  given  the 
cold,  analytical  appraisal  which  their 
very  prevalence  justifies  in  this  crowded 
modern  civilization.  Where  some  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  normal  justifies  it,  the 
news  reiKtrt  will  l>e  accorded  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  separate  story  and  headline.” 


CLUB  RE-ELECTS  HEADLEY 

(ieorge  V.  Headley,  city  editor  of 
Jersey  (N.J.)  Journal,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Hudson  County 
Press  Club.  Charles  Brody,  Jersey  City, 
editor  of  the  Jersey  Obserz'cr,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Others  re-elected 
were  Walter  Rickard,  treasurer;  Morris 
Brodman,  corresixniding  secretary;  Mal¬ 
colm  L.  Stephenson,  recording  secretary, 
and  Leo  Hershdorfer,  I-^llis  Shapiro  and 
John  Byrne,  trustees. 


****’  Company  yte  Kegg. 

^^^i^Sh^r^eaTPublish^- ■  > 

■Your  circulation  campaign  has  straight-forward,  clean  met 

Inner.  We  have  been  impre.«a  w;^hjh.  .t^^  „„,„,ended  aUo  for  the 

used  throughout  the  contest.  ....  j^^t  these  campaigns.  .  -  -  • 

fine  type  of  men  you  have  „„ducted  during  a  period  of 

spite  of  the  fact  that  this  b„n  satisfactory  to  us. 

adverse  K...ine„  conditions,  the 


®he  dharles  Parf  loiue  0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidentcil  BuHding^  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


FOUND  MISSING  WITNESS 


N.  Y.  Post  Man's  Hunch  Located  R.  T. 

Sherwood,  Wanted  by  Seabury 

The  curiosity  of  a  reporter  and  his 
investigation  of  a  casual  “hunch”  was 
responsible  for  the  finding  of  Russell  T. 
Sherwood,  personal  accountant  to  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker  of  New  York  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City  last  week.  Mr.  Sherwood  was 
wanted  as  a  witness  in  the  Seabury  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  New  York  City  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  had  eluded  process  servers 
for  some  time. 

Theodore  .-K.  Ediger,  Nezv  York  Even¬ 
ing  Dost  correspondent  in  Mexico  City, 
reading  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
investigating  committee  to  question  Mr. 
Sherwood,  conducted  a  single-handed 
survey  of  hotel  registers  in  Mexico  City. 
So  far  as  is  known  he  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Sherwood  was  in 
Mexico. 

He  found  Mr.  Sherwood  registered  at 
the  Ritz  Hotel  late  Friday  afternoon, 
Oct.  16,  and  informed  his  paper  in  time 
for  the  final  edition  that  day. 

Immediately  process  servers  went  to 
Mexico  City  and  got  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Sherwood. 

Mr.  Ediger  has  been  Post  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Mexico  City  for  about  three  years. 
He  formerly  was  with  papers  on  Long 
Island  and  in  the  Widdle  West,  and  was 
with  the  Associated  Press  for  a  time. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 


CRIME  NEWS  DISCUSSED 

Walter  P.  Pitkin,  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism,  and  Thomas 
S.  Rice,  criminologist,  debated  the  effect 
of  crime  news  in  newspapers  over  radio 
station  WOR,  Oct.  18.  Professor  Pitkin 
said  it  was  harmful.  He  said  that  111 
officials  questioned  has  believed  news- 
pajHjrs  “guilty  of  inciting  to  crime.”  Mr. 
Rice  said  that  prominent  display  of  crime 
news  often  smashed  connections  between 
criminals  and  officials,  citing  the  cases  of 
“Legs”  Diamond  and  A1  Capone. 


CREDIT  CODE  ADOPTED 
BY  BUSINESS  EDITORS 


Set*  Standard  for  Operation*  Between 

Adverti*ing  Agencie*  and  Pub- 
li*her* — E.  L,  Sbaner  Elected 
a*  Organization  Head 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  21. — Formulation  of  a 
credit  code  regarding  principles  of  credit 
l^tween  advertising  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lishers  was  the  outstanding  action  by 
the  Associated  Business  Papers  at  its 
annual  fall  conference  here  today.  The 
A.B.P.  met  at  the  same  time  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors,  which  took  part  in  adopting  the 
code. 

“Recognizing  that  it  is  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  advertising  agencies  and 
publishers  to  have  them  clearly  stated.” 
the  code  reads,  “the  following  principles 
regarding  credit  are  recommended  for 
adoption  by  all  publications  that  are 
members  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers. 

“1.  Publishers  extend  credit  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies  for  space 
used  for  advertising  in  their  publications 
with  the  understanding  that  payment  for 
this  is  expected  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  billing. 

“2.  Advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  utilizing  the  credit  extended  them  by 
publishers  should  provide  publishers  with 
references  and  financial  statements  to 
justify  such  credit. 

“3.  When  agencies  are  delinquent  the 
publishers  should  appraise  the  advertiser 
of  this  condition  and  state  that  further 
payment  must  be  made  direct  from  adver¬ 
tiser  to  publisher.”  The  editors  elected 
E.  L.  Shaner,  of  Steel,  as  president. 


RETURNS  TO  ROME 

John  Lloyd,  attached  to  the  Rome  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  his  post  after  a  vacation  in  this 
country.  He  sailed  Oct.  17. 


it 

costs 

LESS 


tod 


ay 


This  is  an  undeniable  fact.  Today  you  can 
sell  the  fastest  growing  market  in  the 

country  through  its  largest  six-day  adver¬ 
tising  medium  at  less  cost  than  a  year  ago 

—  or  two  years  ago  —  or  even  ten 

years  ago.  The  cost  of  selling  the 

great,  growing  NEWARK  market  is  less 
today  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Today  the  minimilline  rate  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  the  one  news¬ 
paper  necessary  to  effectively  cover  this 
market,  is  only  $1.71 

—  39c  less  than  in  1920. 

This  ONE  medium  is  its 
recognized  and  dominant 
sales  influence.  Nearly 
everybody  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  reads  it.  That  is 
why  it  responds  gener¬ 
ously.  Let  us  send  you  _ _  _ 

all  the  facts  concerning  this  real,  live  mar-  _  215-221  Market  st. 
ket  and  its  buying  guide,  the  Newark,  New  Jeraey 

O’MARAAORMSBEE 

General  Repreaentative* 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Lo*  Angeles  San  Francieco 
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ANY  MAP  can  tell  you  where  Boston  begins  and  ends  .  .  .  but  to  find 
iTTL  out  where  the  limits  of  the  shopping  area  are,  ask  the  leading 
retail  merchants. 

Boston  merchants  find  that  they  serve  no  less  than  75/  separate 
communities ...  communities  of  suburbanites,  of  commuters,  of  buyers. 
(People  who  live  in  houses  need  more  than  “cliff  dwellers.’’) 

And  you  can  reach  these  families  with  ONE  paper!  Beyond  any 
doubt  that  paper  is  the  GLOBE. 

Sunday  circulation  shows  where  readers  live  .  .  .  not  just  where  they 
patronize  newsstands.  And  the  Globe’s  records  show  an  amazing  con¬ 
centration  of  circulation  in  those  communities  which  Boston  merchants 
themselves  have  defined  as  the  shopping  area  of  this  great  New  England 
market. 

Daily  and  Sunday,  in  this  shopping  area,  the  same  number  of  people 
read  the  Globe  ...  for  this  is  the  one  Boston  paper  that  holds  its  circu 
lation  seven  days  a  week! 


Follow  the  lead  of  these  merchants,  who  know 
what  results  they  can  count  on  from  each 
paper  they  use . .  .  concentrate  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  editions  of 


^he  Boston  Globe 
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ELLEN  SCRIPPS  MARKS 
95TH  BIRTHDAY 


Siatar  of  tk«  Lata  E.  W.  Scrippt  Ra> 

cipiaat  of  Concratulatory  Maaaaca 

Writtan  by  *  Robert  F.  Paine — 
Signed  by  Many  Exacutiraa 

Bearing  signatures  of  all  present^  and 
many  former  executives  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  also  several 
executives  of  the  Scripps-Canfield 
Newspapers,  a  hand-illumined  message 
of  congratulations  was  presented  to  Miss 
EJlen  Browning  Scrjpps  Oct.  18  upon  the 
occasion  of  her  95th  birthday. 

The  message,  on  parchment  and  beau¬ 
tifully  bound  in  leather,  was  received  by 
Miss  Scripps  at  her  residence,  South- 
Moulton-by-the-Sea,  La  Jolla,  near  San 
Diego.  Robert  P.  Scripps,  controlling 
stockholder  of  the  Scripps-Howard  con¬ 
cern,  and  nephew  of  Miss  Scripps,  was 
present. 

Written  by  R.  F.  Paine,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  first  news- 
paper  founded  by  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps, 
brother  of  Miss  Scripps— the  message 
was  as  follows: 

“To  Miss  Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  we 
the  undersigned  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opoortunity  to  congratulate  you,  in  this 
manner,  upon  the  occasion  of  your  95th 
birthday  anniversary. 

“It  is  impossible  fully  to  express  our 
realization  of  your  inspiration  to  the 
great  founder  of  Scripps  journalistic  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  sincerely  resp^t  and 
prize  your  influence  in  the  founding  and 
development  of  those  institutions,  know¬ 
ing  that  that  influence  will  endure;  and 
we  unite  with  the  thousands  among 
whom  you  have  shown  generous,  help¬ 
ful  de^s  broadcast  in  wishing  you 
many  more  years  of  happiness  as  a 
faithful,  exceptional  servant  of  God  and 
man.” 

Miss  Scripps  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  testimonial. 

“I  do  not  deserve  it,”  she  said,  “but 
I  hope  I  may  live  long  enough  to  do  so.” 

Despite  her  great  age  her  mind  is 
clear  and  active.  Her  interest  in  the 
concern  founded  by  her  brother  is  as 
keen  today  as  it  was  three  score  years 
ago,  when  she  was  his  active  associate. 

The  signatures,  headed  by  those  of 
Robert  P.  Scripps  and  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  present  heads  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  included  also  those 
of  Edward  W.  and  James  E.  Scripps, 
grand-nephews  of  Miss  Scripps  and 
present  heads  of  the  Scripps-Canfield 
Newspapers. 


EGYPT  DAILIES  ELECT 

Curtis  Small,  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Register 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Egypt  Associated  Dailies.  Other  officers 
are:  Henson  Purcell,  West  Frankfort 
American,  vice-president  and  Oldham 
Paisley,  Marion  Daily  Republican,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  group,  made  up  of 
dailies  in  southern  Illinois,  has  voted  to 
continue  its  group  advertising  campaign. 
Last  vear  more  than  $2,000  was  spent 
advertising  the  “Little  Egypt”  section. 


See,  inspect  and 
test  the  type 
for  your  needs 


DDDGe  TRUCKS 

SOLD  AND  SERVICED  BY  DODGE 
BROTHERS  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


JACOBS  SUCCEEDS  HOUGH.  JR. 


Former  PitUburgb  Pres*  Editor  Joins 

New  Bedford  Evening  Standard 

George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  with  the  Netu 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening  Standard  as 
news  editor  and  managing  editor  since 
1920  resigned  Oct.  17. 

Mr.  Hough’s  successor  is  Harold  D. 
Jacobs,  former  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  Mr.  Jacobs  started  newspaper  work 
in  Kalamazoo  in  1907  and  later  served 
on  papers  in  Detroit  and  Chicago,  join¬ 
ing  the  United  Press  in  the  latter  city. 
He  was  transferred  in  1921  by  Scripps- 
Howard  from  New  York  to  Washin^on 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
News.  He  later  worked  on  other 
Scripps-Howard  papers  before  going  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Hough  is  publisher  and  owner  of 
the  Falmouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 
George  A.  Hough,  Sr.,  for  many  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Standard,  sev¬ 
ered  his  connections  with  the  paper  last 
spring. 


OHIO  DAILIES  MEET 


Select  Group  Re-elects  P.  C.  Siddell, 
Alliance  Review,  President 

The  Ohio  Select  List  of  Dailies  met  in 
Columbus  this  week.  Thad  H.  Brown, 
general  counsel  for  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  and  principal  speaker,  dis¬ 
cussed  radio  and  the  press  and  interpret¬ 
ed  recent  court  decisons  affecting  these 
fields. 

All  officers  were  re-elected:  Paul  C. 
Siddell,  Alliance  Review,  president;  Roy 
D.  Moore,  Brush-Moore  papers,  vice- 
president,  and  C.  H.  Spencer,  Netcark 
Advocate,  secretary-treasurer.  The  di¬ 
rectors  elected  were  J.  E.  Hurst,  New 
Philadelphia  Times;  E.  C.  Dix,  Wooster 
Record;  R.  C.  Snyder,  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Star-Journal;  G.  C.  Bush,  Athens 
Alessenger,  and  Mr.  Moore. 

Forty-five  newspapers  were  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting. 


GIVING  FLYING  INFORMATION 

The  Chicago  Tribune  public  service 
office  now  offers  aviators  in  the  Chicago 
territory  detailed  information  on  flying 
weather  conditions.  A  teletype  machine 
which  carries  a  continuous  report  on 
weather  information  was  recently  -  in¬ 
stalled.  The  machine  is  on  the  Skme 
circuit  that  serves  the  federal  weather 
bureau  and  the  United  States  department 
of  commerce  radio  stations. 


FOR  EFnCIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNrr»  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

A  press  for  every  newspaper. 
A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

*^For  consistent 
production  at  high 
speeds  no  press  we 
know  of  equals 
DUPLEX.** 


Estate  for  October 

LOWER  COST  OF  COLOR 
URGED  AS  RESEARCH 


Sbeaffer  Pen  Co.  President  Says  Inex¬ 
pensive  Use  of  Four  Tones  Will 
Revolutionize  Newspaper 
Advertising 


(£y  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  22. — A  plea  for 
greater  research  to  make  possible  the  in¬ 
expensive  use  of  four-color  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  opposition  to  the  “Buy 
At  Home”  movement  were  the  themes  of 
two  of  the  principal  speakers  today  at 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Major 
Market  Newspapers  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  here. 

VV.  A.  Sheaffei^  president  of  the  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  (Company,  speaking  on 
"Constructive  Merchandising  in  Connec¬ 
tion  With  Advertising,”  enjoined  his 
hearers  to  give  continued  study  to  the 
needs  of  the  advertiser,  particularly  in 
his  desire  to  use  color  in  newspapers  at 
smaller  cost  than  is  now  possible. 

“Advertising  differs  according  to  the 
product  advertised,  a  certain  form  of 
advertising  therefore  not  being  equally 
satisfactory  with  women’s  dresses  and 
fountain  pens,”  Mr.  Sheaffer  said  in  his 
address  at  the  opening  afternoon  session 
today.  “W'e  hope,”  he  continued,  “that 
the  day  will  come  when  some  scheme 
will  be  invented  to  advertise  in  colors 
products  that  do  not  have  any  great  ap¬ 
peal  in  black  and  white.  Advertising 
should  be  attractive  by  its  beauty  alone 
and  color  in  newspapers  can  aid  this.  If 
there  can  be  a  way  found  to  make  color 
advertising  cheap  enough  in  newspapers 
it  will  revolutionize  the  newspaper 
business.” 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Max  A.  Berns, 
former  chairman  of  the  CThicago  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  spoke  of  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  “Buy  At  Home”  movement. 

George  M.  Burbach,  president  of  the 
organization,  gave  his  annual  report. 
L.  M.  Barton,  managing  director,  re- 
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ported  on  the  1931  activities  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Field  organization  reports  were 
made  by  M.  Marshall,  B.  Mathewson, 
George  Rogers,  and  C.  H.  Sundberg. 

All  directors  were  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  The  directors  are  expected  to 
name  the  officers  for  the  coming  year  at 
a  later  date.  I^lph  Starr  Butler,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  advertising  of 
the  General  Foods  Corporation  and  a 
director  of  the  A.B.C.,  spoke  at  the  A. 
B.C.  week  luncheon  of  the  Advertising 
Council  of  Chicago  on  Thursday  at  the 
Hotel  I.aSalle. 

“Sharpening  the  Advertising  Tool” 
was  Mr.  ITutler’s  subject,  and  he  dis¬ 
cussed  current  advertising  practices  and 
methods  before  a  large  group  of  .-\.B.C. 
delegates  and  advertising  council  mem¬ 
bers. 


INDIANA  LEAGUE  ELECTS 


Daily  Group  Name*  Hugb  Barnhart  of 
RochoBter  President 

Hugh  Barnhart  of  the  Rochester 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indiana  Leag;ue  of  Home 
Dailies  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Oct.  13.  Mr.  Barnhart  success 
Max  Fowler  of  the  Frankfort  Morning 
Times. 

Alfred  Marshall  of  the  Nexvcastle 
Courier-Times  was  named  vice-president 
and  H.  E.  Scheerer  of  Chicago  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  permanent  secretary. 

Advertising  and  newspaper  problems 
were  discussed  by  the  members.  Those 
attending  were  Robert  H.  Carpenter, 
Elwood  Call-Leader;  Blaine  Bradfute 
and  Leo  Brown,  Bloomington  Telephone; 
Samuel  E.  Boys,  Plymouth  Daily  Pilot; 
John  D.  Hogue,  Jr.,  Vincennes  Sun- 
Commercial;  Edward  Alles,  Mt.  Vernon 
Democrat;  George  Grigsby,  Princeton 
Democrat;  Ed.  J.  Hancock  of  the  Greens- 
burg  News;  B.  O.  Simpson  of  the  Rush- 
ville  Republican-Telegram ;  Sam  B.  Boyd 
of  the  Washington  Democrat  and  Yandell 
C.  Cline  of  the  Columbus  Republican. 


WILMINGTON, 

DELAWARE 

A  greater  number  of  the  homes  of  wealth 
as  well  as  the  homes  of  the  great  middle 
class  of  people,  are  covered  through 

The  Evening  Journal 

Reaching  4  Out  of  Every  5  Homes 

In  every  ward  of  the  city  as  well  as  in  the 
suburbs,  there  are  more  Evening  Journals 
delivered  daily  than  any  other  newspaper. 

A  surprising  number  of  the  larger  retail 
and  many  of  the  general  advertisers  use 
The  Evening  Journal  exclusively  to  cover 
the  Wilmington  trading  area. 

The  Evening  Journal  may  be  bought  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  combination  with  The  Morning 
News,  at  one  low  combination  rate. 


REPRESENTED  BY 

STORY-BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


iPhotogroph  by  An¬ 
ton  Bruchir  Rcpro- 
doced  by  courtesy 
of  Steinway  &  Sons. 
A9ency:  N.  W.Ayer. 
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COLOR  MOST  VALUABLE 
FOR  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


W.  A.  Elliott  of  Jacluonrille  Timea- 
Uaion  Describes  Paper’s  Fire- 
Year  Experiments  in 
Color  Field 


Five  years’  experience  with  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  week-day  issues  has  left  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  Although  the 
advertising  department  has  not  concen¬ 
trated  on  selling  color  advertising,  being 
content  to  advocate  it  only  where  it  fits 
a  special  need,  the  paper  appears  with 
color  printing  on  one  or  more  pages  at 
least  once  a  week.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  additional  printing  does  not  delay 
the  regular  issues,  according  to  W.  A. 
Elliott,  business  manager  of  the  Times- 
Union,  while  the  additional  expense  in¬ 
volved  is  more  than  met  by  the  extra 
charges,  which  average  about  25  per 
cent  more  than  black  and  white  for  four- 
color  work. 

The  Times-Union’s  color  printing  was 
simplified,  according  to  Mr.  Edliott,  when 
the  paper  in  1926  bought  both  a  new  press 
for  its  regular  editions  and  a  new  color 
press  designed  primarily  for  printing 
comics  and  a  Sunday  magazine.  The 
color  press  was  connected  to  the  end  of 
the  black-and-white  press  so  that  eight 
pages  of  the  regular  edition — either  out¬ 
side  or  inside  pages — could  be  turned 
into  the  color  press,  where  four  pages 
would  receive  three  additional  colors  and 
four  pages  one  additional  color. 

The  process  could  also  be  reversed,  so 
that  the  color  printing  would  be  done 
first,  then  the  black-and-white.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  the  color  plates  are  ready  several 
hours  or  a  day  ahead,  and  the  registry 
is  perfected  before  the  run  of  a  regular 
edition  bepns,  so  that  delays  are  avoided. 

Mr.  Elliott,  queried  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  about  his  paper’s  experience,  ^id 
that  this  set-up  made  it  possible  to  satisfv 
all  reasonable  requests  for  ^sition.  A 
double-truck  can  be  printed  in  color,  or 
an  outside  page,  or  any  selected  inside 
ge.  While  predicting  that  color  would 
used  more  and  more  in  newspapers, 
he  saw  no  present  demand  for  color  on 
every  page.  It  is  not  unusual,  he  said, 
for  the  Times-Union  to  print  color  on 
two  or  three  pages  in  a  single  issue.  The 
demand,  he  added,  was  more  for  black 
and  two  other  colors  than  for  the  fourth 
color. 

“I  don’t  think  the  object  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  is  just  to  put  out  pretty  pic¬ 
tures,”  he  said.  “It  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  reproducing  fabrics,  labels, 
packages,  and  the  like.  If  you  have  a 
trademark  in  two  colors,  it  is  an  added 
advantage  to  reproduce  it  in  colors  in 
your  advertisement.  One  advertiser  re¬ 
produced  a  grocery  product  actual  size 
in  the  same  colors  as  the  wrapper,  and 
•old  out  his  full  stock,  repeating  the  next 
week  with  success. 

“A  new  grocery  chain  used  a  certain 
color  scheme  on  the  front  of  all  its  stores. 
What  could  be  more  logical  than  to  use 
the  same  color  scheme  in  its  opening  ad¬ 
vertisements  ?  Similarly,  one  store  held 
a  ‘Golden  Arrow’  sale,  and  another  a 
'Blue  Ribbon’  sale,  both  using  color  in 
their  newspaper  advertising  to  emphasize 
the  sale  name. 

“I  believe  color  advertising  is  going  to 
be  more  useful  in  the  future.  For  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  however,  there  are 
many  things  that  will  have  to  be  worked 
out.  Not  enough  newspapers,  are 
equipped  for  color  printing  to  give  the 
national  advertiser  complete  coverage. 
Color  inks  from  different  manufacturers 
might  give  an  advertisement  a  different 
appearance  in  different  newspapers. 
Those  things  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
some  way.” 

Mr.  Elliott  said  that  much  had  been 
done  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  plates  by  using  ordinary  mats.  A 
cast  is  made  for  each  color  to  be  used, 
and  parts  not  wanted  for  that  color  are 
rout^  off.  This  works  well  for  such 
cases  as  "spotting”  color  on  an  advertise- 
®ent,  or  putting  on  a  colored  border. 
More  elaborate  color  work  of  course 
calls  for  specially  prepared  plates,  some¬ 


times  made  in  the  Times-Union  plant 
but  more  often  supplied  from  outside 
sources. 

Some  time  ago  Color  was  used  experi¬ 
mentally  on  news  pages.  Colored  borders 
were  used  around  pictures,  and  sepia  ink 
used  for  portraits.  These  uses,  however, 
liave  been  dropped. 


ADVERTISING  GROUP  MEETS 

Interstate  Association  Hears  Business 
Expert  at  West  Chester  Conference 

An  address  by  Ross  Anderson,  mer¬ 
chandising  counsellor,  was  the  high  spot 
of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  held  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  17. 

Mr.  .‘\nderson  said  that  space  buyers 
were  not  interested  in  a  newspaper's 
policy  and  achievements  so  much  as  in 
the  market  area  in  which  it  circulates 
and  to  what  extent  the  newspaper  is  read 
in  that  market. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  at  the  Hotel 
Adelphi,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  at  which 
time  new  officers  will  be  elected. 

The  West  Chester  Daily  Local  News, 
through  its  advertising  manager,  C.  E. 
Stoneback,  who  is  also  vice-president  of 
the  association,  was  host  to  the  group. 
David  Knipe,  Lansdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn  Reporter,  is  president. 


YUKIO  OZAKI  HONORED 


H.  S.  Houston  Givo*  Luncheon  for 
Jepanesa  Lawmaker 

Yukio  Ozaki,  for  ten  years  mayor  of 
Tokio  and  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament  since  its  inception  40  years 
ago,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  Herbert  S.  Houston  at 
the  Century  Club,  New  York,  Oct.  16. 
Mr.  Ozaki  is  in  this  country  to  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  En¬ 
dowment  for  International  Peace. 

Among  the  guests  were  K.  Hori- 
nouchi,  Japanese  consul  general;  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish  Armstrong,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  Julian  S.  Mason,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  Arthur  S.  Draper,  William  L. 
Chenery,  Charles  Stephenson  Smith, 
Karl  k.  Kitchen,  George  B.  Parker, 
Lowell  Thomas,  Robert  Wilberforce, 
James  Wright  Brown,  Walter  H.  Mal¬ 
lory,  William  G.  She^erd,  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenborn  and  Dr.  Robert  Erskine  Ely. 


UNIQUE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

The  Wintdr  Garden  (Fla.)  Journal. 
weekly,  of  enlarged  tabloid  size,  recently 
obtained  greater  space  on  its  editorial 
page  by  making  this  page  the  center 
spread  and  printing  it  so  that  it  was 
read  down  across  the  width  of  both 
pages.  An  advertisement,  larger  than 
the  regular  page  size,  dominated  the  page. 


N.  D.  BECKER  RETURNS 


intertyp*  President  Finds  European 
Trade  Upset — Optimism  in  England 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  on  his  return  Oct. 
13  from  his  annual  visit  to  the  Inter¬ 
type  branch  offices,  and  sales  representa¬ 
tives  in  Europe,  said  he  believed  that 
“business  in  Europe  is  considerably  more 
upset  today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  stabilization  of  the  German 
mark  in  1924.”  An  optimistic  attitude 
in  England  had  become  apparent,  he 
said,  since  the  recent  suspension  of  the 
gold  standard. 

"British  manufacturers  of  printing 
machinery,"  Mr.  Becker  said,  “expect 
liefore  the  end  of  this  year  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  33VS  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tariff  on  foreign-made  machinery.  This 
is  expected  pretty  effectively  to  shut  out 
both  .American  and  German  printing 
machinery,  the  importations  of  which  have 
lieen  very  substantial  even  during  the 
jH'riod  of  depression  since  the  war.” 

W  hile  in  Berlin  'Mr.  Becker  presided 
over  a  conference  attended  by  Inter¬ 
type  representatives  from  13  countries. 


PRINTED  COLOR  PAGE 

In  the  Oct.  8  issue  the  Kansas  City 
Jourtial-Post  printed  a  full-page  color 
advertisement,  the  second  this  month. 


Running  along,  year  in,  year  out. 

Selling  More  Papers! 


^I^HE  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin  continue 
their  steady  growth.  Government  statements 
for  October  1  show  that  the  daily  combination 
averaged  133,962  for  the  six  months,  or  2.8% 
more  than  in  1930.  The  Sunday  Journal  aver* 
aged  92,328,  an  increase  of  5.7%. 

1- 

Not  sensational,  but — in  this  year  of  enforced 
modesties — significant!  The  next  two  Rhode 
Island  dailies  lost  4.3%  and  1.3%  respectively. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  influence  on  this  outstand¬ 
ing  market — its  preponderance  over  the  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  all  other  dailies  in  the 
State — is  greater.  The  possibility  of  intensive 
sales  pressure  at  minimum  advertising  cost  is 
more  than  ever  compelling. 


Analyses  showing  what  kind  of  folks  read  the 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  and  what  they  spend  for 
various  retail  commodities,  will  be  mailecl 
promptly  on  request. 


Journal  •  Bulletin 
FAMILIES 
In  Providence 

T  20 


19 


In  Rhode  Island 

2  OUT  Q 
OF  O 

of  all  families 
who  read  English 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


^NewEnglands Second  Latest  Market 
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BUSINESS  MUST  LEARN 
CCmSUMER  WANTS 

“Almost  Violent  Response*'  Has  Fol¬ 
lowed  Maximum  Value  Offerings, 

Dr.  Cberington  Tells  First  Dis¬ 
trict  Meeting 

Business  men  who  have  insisted  that 
every  recovery  from  a  business  depres¬ 
sion  has  accompanied  the  commercializ¬ 
ing  of  some  discovery  or  invention, 
might  well  consider  whether  the  “dis¬ 
covery  of  the  consumer,”  may  not  be  the 
great  improvement  in  living  conditions 
necessary  to  give  recovery  its  impetus  this 
time,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul  T.  Chering- 
tom  marketing  consultant. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  First  District,  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  held  in  Providence,  R.I., 
Oct.  22-23,  Mr.  Cherington  {xjinted  out 
that  “The  deflated  consumer  is  cautious, 
exacting,  unhurried,  and  intelligently 
selhish.  .  .  What  he  wants  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  value-in-use  for  a  minimum  of 
his  tightly  held  money.” 

Mr.  Cherington  included  the  invention 
of  better  ways  of  appraising  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  wants  in  advance  as  part  of  the 
“discovery  of  the  consumer.” 

“There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record,”  he  said,  “in  which,  by  good 
management,  careful  planning,  and  the 
exercise  of  supreme  skill  and  intelligence, 
a  maximum  of  value-in-use  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  a  minimum  of  price,  only  to 
be  met  by  immediate  and  almost  violent 
consumer  response.  And  it  is  seldom 
even  in  these  times  that  a  supremely  gocnl 
value,  from  the  stand]M>int  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  own  interest,  has  faile<l  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  consumer’s  recognition. 

“We  liave  })een  assuming  that  recovery 
will  fir.st  be  noticed  in  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries.  This  may  be  true.  It  certainly 
is  true  that  the  recovery  cannot  liecome 
general  without  showing  itself  fairly 
early  in  iron  and  steel,  petroleum,  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacture,  building  and  the 
other  great  underlying  industries.  But 
it  seems  to  l)e  sometliing  more  than  an 
accident  that  many  well-managed  con¬ 
cerns  even  now  are  showing  gtKxl  profits. 
Within  the  past  month  there  have  come 
to  my  attention  more  than  60  concerns 
which  have  shown  this  past  quarter  a 
marked  gain  in  both  volume  and  profits, 
and  of  these  several  bid  fair  to  have  in 
1931  the  best  year  in  their  history.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  recovery  is 
not  likely  to  .show  first  among  the  well- 
managed  concerns  in  various  industries  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  rather  than 
in  entire  industrial  or  trade  groups. 

“One  significant  common  characteristic 
of  all  these  prosperous  concerns  is  the 
fact  tliat  they  are  companies  which  have 
a  keen  realization  of  the  consumer’s  atti¬ 
tude  and  desires,  and  adjust  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  these  rather  than  to  their  own 
habits  or  traditions.” 

Harry  Reid,  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  and 
president  of  the  National  Electric  Power 
Company,  told  the  convention  that  utili¬ 
ties  should  advertise  regularly  in  their 
local  newspapers,  showing  how  much 
they  pay  in  local  taxes,  how  much  they 
spend  on  local  purchases,  how  many  local 
people  are  employed,  and  how,  in  other 
ways,  they  are  playing  their  part  as 
members  of  the  community. 

“If  public  utility  advertising  is  to  be 
truly  successful,”  he  said,  “it  must  be 
kept  local.  It  cannot  be  handled  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  any  system  of  remote  con¬ 
trol  from  a  distant  office.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  reflect  the  public’s  needs  and  local 
sentiments.” 


BOSSY  GILLIS,  EDITOR 

The  Newburyport  (Mass.)  Asbestos, 
listing  Mayor  Andrew  J.  (Bossy)  Gillis 
of  Newburyport  as  owner,  editor  and 
publisher  recently  made  its  app^rance. 
The  first  issue  was  a  four-page  edition  on 
pink  paper. 


STARTS  RADIO  NEWS  SERVICE 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  News-Tribune 
began  radio  news  service  this  week  with 
half-hour  news  bulletins  over  Station 
WEAN. 


FORCED  INVESTIGATION 


Buffalo  Times  Wins  Grand  Jury 

Probe  After  Six  Months’  Effort 

Following  six  months  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  a  grand  jury 
investigation  of  the  construction  of  a 
county  home  and  infirmary  near  that 
city  was  begun  this  week.  Early  in 
April  a  Times  reporter  discovered  alleged 
substitution  of  materials  for  which  it  was 
claimed  proper  allowance  had  not  been 
made.  The  Erie  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors  repeatedly  failed  to  act  on  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
charges  that  the  county  had  been 
defrauded. 

After  weeks  of  such  delay  the  district 
attorney,  Guy  B.  Moore,  warned  the 
Ixjard  that  unless  it  conducted  an  investi¬ 
gation  he  would  do  so.  After  more  delay 
the  board  agreed  to  the  designation  of 
two  men  by  Buffalo  architects,  these  ap¬ 
pointees  to  conduct  an  investigation. 

A  partial  report  was  made  on  Oct.  15 
showing  that  in  floor  and  wall  construc¬ 
tion  alone  the  county  had  failed  to  receive 
credit  for  $25,748  which  was  due  it. 
The  Times  estimated  the  total  shortage 
would  run  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
since  the  invetigators  liad  not  had  time 
to  check  items  which  Kenneth  Craw¬ 
ford,  Times’  investigator,  had  already 
discovered. 

Mr.  Moore  was  to  Ijegin  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  evidence  to  the  grand  jury  this 
week.  Meantime  final  jayments  to  con¬ 
tractors  were  ordered  held  up. 


CORRECTION  PLAYED  UP 


N.Y.  World-Telegram  TelU  of  Head¬ 
line  Error  in  4-Col.,  Page  One  Box 

A  correction  to  a  newspajier  story  was 
given  unusual  display  in  the  New  York 
W'orld-Teletfram,  Oct.  16.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  in  a  four-column  bold  face  box  on 
page  one  and  related  to  a  headline  in 
late  editions  of  the  issue  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  The  headline  “Aid  Handled 
$1,000,000  for  Walker”  referring  to  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Seabury  investigation 
of  the  New  York  City  government,  had 
lieen  corrected  to  read  “.\id  to  Walker 
Banked  $1,000,000.” 

“The  news  story  bore  out  the  cor¬ 
rected  headline,”  the  correction  said.  “It 
did  not  justify  the  original. 

“That  the  headline  writer’s  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  facts  was  made  in  the 
rush  of  edition  time  closing  did  not  les^n 
the  unfairness  of  the  implication  which 
might  possibly  have  been  placed  upon  the 
headline  by  some  one  who  did  not  read 
the  full  story. 

“While  the  World  Telegram  finds  it¬ 
self  in  a  critical  attitude  regarding  many 
of  Mayor  Walker’s  official  actions,  this 
very  fact  makes  it  doubly  incumbent 
upon  this  paper  to  see  that  its  headlines 
and  news  stories  contain  only  accurate 
and  uncolored  statements  of  fact,  reserv¬ 
ing  to  the  editorial  page  any  expression 
of  this  paper’s  opinions  or  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  news  de\elopments.” 


UNITED  TYPOTHETAE  ELECT 

William  Pfaff  of  New  Orleans  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  in  New  Orleans.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were  Julius  S.  Weyl,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  first  vice  president ;  John  R. 
Demarest,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Albert  C.  Held,  Pittsburgh,  vice 
president ;  G.  Frederick  Kalkhoff,  New 
York,  treasurer,  and  John  J.  Deviny, 
Washington,  secretary. 


CRANDELL  SUCCEEDS  PENDRAY 

Richard  Crandell,  formerly  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  been  appointed  daily  picture 
editor  succeeding  G.  Exlward  Pendray, 
who  is  resigning  to  take  charge  of  the 
Penguin  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  of  which 
he  is  president. 


CHARLES  W.  BUSS 

Charles  W.  Bliss,  85,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  County  News 
and  famous  state  humorist  died  in  Hilles- 
boro.  Ill.,  Oct.  22.  He  retired  about  a 
year  ago  because  of  illness. 


LISTS  MOST  PHOTOGRAPHED 
PERSONS  AND  PLACES 

^HE  photogravure  section  of  the 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  recently  contained  a  double¬ 
page  spread  of  the  world’s  most 
photographed  persons  and  places. 
Vernon  Pope,  picture  editor,  ses 
levied  for  the  spread  the  following 
persons  and  places: 

Aimee  McPherson,  Helen  Wills 
Moody,  Greta  Garho,  Bobby  Jones, 
Mussolini,  Anne  and  Lindy,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Mayor  Walker,  Governor 
Murray,  President  Hoover,  Babe 
Ruth,  Barrymore,  Queen  Marie, 
Prince  Michael,  Jack  Dempsey, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  Na¬ 
tional  Capitol,  Statue  of  Liberty, 
Old  Faithful  Geyser,  the  Taj 
Mahal,  Eiffel  Tower,  Rheims  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Sphinx,  Niagara  Falls  and 
New  York’s  Skyline  from  under¬ 
neath  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


NORFOLK  DAILY  ELECTS 


W.  S.  Wilkinson  Succeeds  Late  L.  D. 

Starke  on  Virginian-Pilot 

William  S.  Wilkinson,  treasurer  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  was  elected 
president  of  the  \’irginian  and  Pilot  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  last  week,  to  succeed  Col. 
L.  I).  Starke,  who  died  Friday,  July  31. 

W.  J.  Gwaltney,  foreign  advertising 
manager,  was  made  .secretary,  and  B.  E. 
Twine  was  elected  treasurer.  Capt.  L. 
R.  Sargent  was  named  to  the  board  of 
directors  to  fill  the  \acancy  caused  by 
Col.  Starke’s  death. 

Mr.  Wilkin.son  has  l)een  treasurer  of 
the  company  since  1898  and  he  remains 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are  John  F.  Marshall,  William  S. 
Glennan  and  Charles  S.  Abell. 

No  change  in  the  policy  is  planned. 


TRUE  STORY”  SUES 


Asks  that  “Mj  Story”  b«  Restrained 
from  Using  Name  and  Slogan 

Charging  unfair  competition  and  an 
infringement  of  its  rights,  the  True  Story 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  True 
Story  Magazine,  fil^  a  petition  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court,  Oct. 
21.  seeking  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Dell  Publishing  Company  from  further 
publication  of  My  Story  Magazine. 

The  complaint  relates  that  True  Story 
Magazine  was  founded  in  1919  and  that 
it  has  come  to  have  a  distinct  and 
unique  arrangement  of  stories  and  illus¬ 
trations  as  well  as  a  special  type  of 
cover.  The  plaintiff  charges  that  the 
Dell  Publishing  Company  is  deceiving 
the  public  and  advertisers  by  a  similar 
presentation  of  published  matter. 

The  True  Story  Publishing  Company 
enumerates  that  it  has  spent  $5,500,(X)() 
in  publicizing  the  unique  nature  of  its 
magazine  since  1922,  and  that  its  income 
from  1919  to  the  present  has  been  $37,- 
483,000.  The  net  profit  has  been 
$19,111,000. 

The  plaintiff  is  moving  to  restrain  the 
Dell  Puhlishing  Co.  from  further  use  of 
the  title.  “My  Story,”  together  with  the 
slogan.  “Nothing  but  the  Truth.”  The 
True  Story  Publishing  Co.  maintains 
that  the  motto  infringes  upon  its  own 
catch-line.  “Truth  is  Stranger  than 
Fiction.” 

The  defendants  have  20  days  within 
which  to  answer  the  charges. 


CORTISSOZ  HONORED 

Koyal  Cortissoz  was  given  a  luncheon 
last  week  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  celebration  of  his  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  paper  as  art  critic.  It 
was  attended  by  Ogden  Reid,  publisher, 
and  Mrs.  Reid,  editorial  writers  and 
critics  and  the  heads  of  departments. 
Mr.  Cortissoz  joined  the  Tribune  Oct.  1, 
1891  when  it  published  in  Park  Row. 
F'or  the  first  20  years  he  was  also  literary 
editor. 


Burgess  Chrome  Mats 

A  Laboratory  Product 

Many  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  personnel  of 
both  newspaper  business  offices  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  hove  been  held  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  to  secure  better  printing  results. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  coincident  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Burgess  Chrome  Stereotype  Mot  on  the 
market,  on  accelerated  movement  towards  better  printed 
newspapers  was  mode? 

Since  the  advent  of  Burgess  Chrome  Stereotype  Mots, 
great  improvement  in  mots  has  been  experienced,  led  by 
the  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Inc.  and  their  research 
engineers.  They  ore  still  leading  and  showing  the  way, 
through  the  newly  incorporated  division  known  os  the 
Burgess  Cellulose  Company. 

Burgess  Chrome  Mots  hove  so  often  demonstrated  their 
superior  printing  qualities  that  they  ore  in  general  use  in 
more  than  o  third  of  the  newspaper  plants  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  yet — every  month  shows 
on  increasing  number  joining  the  ranks  of  Burgess  Con¬ 
tented  Customers. 

As  o  user  of  Burgess  Chrome  Mots  you  ore  assured  of 
better  printing,  economy  and  service. 

Why  don’t  you  let  Burgess  Chrome  Stereotype  Mots 
help  you  secure  better  printing?  Write  for  your  samples 
or  demonstration  now. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Xiiviskm  of  C.  F.  Burgess  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Freeport,  Illinois 
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I  OF  ALL 
GROCERY 

ADVERTISING 

is  in 

THE  HEWS 


Mrs.  Detroit  Housewife  likes  her  Detroit  News. 
She  is  intensely  interested  in  its  Women’s  Pages, 
Household  Departments  as  well  as  the  Experience 
Column  and  its  Motion  Picture  Section.  News 
columns,  the  Editorial  Page  and  the  Sports  Section 
likewise  stand  high  in  her  esteem  according  to  the 
letters  she  writes  to  the  editors.  Last  year,  Detroit 
women  mailed  more  than  a  quarter-million  letters 
to  The  Detroit  News  on  topics  ranging  as  wide  as 
the  newspaper’s  scope  of  activity,  itself. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that  food  and  grocery  adver¬ 
tisers  prefer  The  News?  In  addition  to  this  great  interest 
and  tremendous  reader  confidence.  The  News  offers  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  of  Detroit’s  financially  able  homes,  in  many 
of  the  better  districts  reaching  as  high  as  91%.  Then,  too, 
the  fact  that  more  than  75%  of  The  News’  city  circulation 
is  home  delivered  by  carrier  offers  still  more  reason  why  so 
many  advertisers  in  the  Detroit  area  are  following  the 
economical  policy  of  concentrating  their  entire  newspaper 
appropriation  in  The  Detroit  News. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Member  Major  Markets  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 


New  York  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc, 
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ANSWERS  LIBEL  SUIT 


ELECTRIC  NEWSPAPER”  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


EIGHT 

COMICS 


N.  Y.  American  Saj*  Cutler  Guarded 
Secret  of  Bank’s  Insolrency 

Charges  that  John  \V.  Cutler,  described 
as  the  mystery  man  in  the  affairs  of  the 
now  defunct  Clarke  Brothers  Bank  in 
New  York  City,  exacted  $1,0(K)  a  month 
from  that  institution  in  return  for  guard¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  its  insolvent  condition 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  answer  of 
the  New  York  American  to  his  $1(X),(KX) 
libel  suit. 

The  answer  was  filed  in  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court,  Friday,  Oct.  16. 
In  his  complaint.  Cutler  accus^  the  New' 
York  American  of  calling  him  “a  fixer.” 

The  reply  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
Clarke  Brothers  Bank  was  insolvent  for 
many  years  prior  to  July  31,  1929,  when 
it  was  finally  closed  hy  the  New  York 
State  banking  department. 

The  defendant  states  that  Cutler  ob¬ 
tained  $92,000  from  the  bank  in  the  guise 
of  pretended  loans  which  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  repaid.  It  further  states  that 
on  June  25,  1923,  he  jxjsed  as  an  attorney 
and  prevented  the  State  Banking  De- 
iwrtment  from  making  an  ins|)ection  of 
its  books. 

This  inspection,  contends  Charles  C. 
Smith,  counsel  for  the  .American,  would 
have  revealed  that  the  bank  was  insol¬ 
vent. 

The  answer  states  that  on  Aug.  14, 
1929.  Cutler  was  indicted  and  that  he  hacl 
admitted  in  the  course  of  investigations 
that  he  performed  no  services  for  the 
money  he  received  from  the  bank. 

Pleading  that  its  stories  published  con¬ 
cerning  Cutler's  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Clarke  Brothers  as  well  as  the 
W’insor  McCay  cartoons  conveyed  and 
portrayed  the  truth  and  fair  comment, 
the  defense  is  asking  for  a  dismissal  of 
the  suit. 


FOUR  PAGES 


HAIRBREADTH 

HARRY’’ 

and 

"HIGH  PRESSURE 
HOMER" 

B\  F.  O.  Alexander 


At  right,  teletype  at  receiving  end  of  direct  line  from  newsroom  of  the  Times. 
Next  is  the  desk  where  a  man  prepares  teletype  tape  for  stencil  machine.  On 
extreme  left  is  big  controller  into  which  the  stenciled  bulletin  on  a  wider  and 
endless  tape  is  fed  to  project  the  corresponding  letters  on  the  bulletin  board. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Richfield  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  has  started  o|>eration  of  an  “elec¬ 
tric  newspaper.” 

Located  on  the  Paramount  Theatre 
building  at  Sixth  and  Hill  streets  the 
visible  part  of  the  “electric  newspa()er" 
extends  for  a  distance  of  8(1  feet  along 
the  structure,  40  feet  on  each  street.  On 
this  huge  bulletin  board  news  of  the 
world  marches  every  night  in  incan¬ 
descent  letters  four  feet  high. 

This  news  bulletin  service,  perfected  in 
Elngland,  is  capable  of  great  speed.  It 
is  planned  to  flash  an  average  of  300 
bulletins  every  evening  during  the  hours 
from  7  until  midnight. 

As  fast  as  news  pours  into  the  Times 
office  it  is  briefed  into  snappy,  informa¬ 
tive  bulletins  and  flashed  by  teletype  to 
an  office  in  the  Paramount  building. 

Here  is  located  the  huge  controller  of  the 
“electric  newspaper.”  At  this  point 
another  squad  of  men  transcribes  the 
bulletins  by  stenciling  machines  on  wide, 
endless  tapes,  which,  when  fed  into  the 
controller  project  their  perforated  letters 
on  the  screen,  made  up  of  electric  lights 
in  multiple  b^ks. 

The  electric  board  embodies  the  fast¬ 
est  system  of  "make  and  break”  con¬ 
tact.  controller  operates  a  set  of 
rectangular  banks  of  lamps  from  which 
is  produced  the  effect  of  a  constant 
stream  of  traveling  words  formed  by  in- 


SOMEBODY’!^ 

STEAOG” 

and 

"THE  BACK-SEAT 
DRIVER" 

By  A.  E.  Hayward 


CELEBRATES  33RD  YEAR 

The  Columbus  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald, 
edited  by  James  Finney,  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  its  thirty-third  birthday. 


Los  Angeles  Times  sign  as  seen  by 
downtown  crowds. 

candescent  lights.  To  accommfxlate  the 
complement  of  the  giant  board  840  elec¬ 
tric  lamps  with  individual  reflectors  make 
the  letters  more  easily  read  at  distances 
and  at  acute  angles.  The  controller  per¬ 
forms  almost  2,000,0(X)  operations  ix^r 
minute. 

The  board  operates  on  a  different 
principle  than  that  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  encircles  the  entire  Times 
building  at  42nd  and  Broadway,  New 
York. 


FINAL 

PAPER, 

MISTERI 


The  newsboy's  familiar  cry  would 
fall  on  deaf  ears  in  the  nine  cities 
served  by  the  LEE  SYNDICATE 
NEWSPAPERS.  People  do  not 
buy  LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWS- 
PAPERS  to  glance  at  hurriedly  as 
they  go  to  or  from  work.  Instead, 
they  subscribe  to  these  newspapers, 
read  them  thoroughly  in  their  own 
homes. 

Actually,  95%  of  the  LEE 
SYNDICATE'S  total  circulation 
(225,992)  goes  into  homes,  is  100% 
merchandi  sable.  Because  of  in¬ 
tense  local  interest,  each  news¬ 
paper  is  read  from  front  to  back 
by  its  subscribers.  You  can  reach 
these  responsive  readers  on  one 
advertising  order,  at  the  low  com¬ 
bined  rate  of  16^  a  line.  Write 
us  today  for  complete  information 
about  the  nine  worth-winning  mar¬ 
kets  dominated  bv  LEE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  NEWSPAPERS. 


••CONI¥IE” 

and 

THE  WET  BLANKET 
By  Frank  Godwin 


NEW  POST  FOR  SCHWARTZ 


LOVELACE  EVE  RESIGNS 

Lovelace  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  director 
of  of  the  Startanhurg  (S.C.)  Herald  and 
Journal.  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  and 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has  resigned. 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  with  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  for  many  years,  has  been 
named  editor  and  William  S.  Morris 
business  manager. 


Made  Local  Display  Manager 
Atlanta  Georgian 

Promotion  of  Melvin  F.  Schwartz  to 
local  display  advertising  manager,  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian,  and  appointment  of  War¬ 
ren  H.  Beardon  as  kxal  display  mana¬ 
ger  for  Sunday  American,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Herbert  Porter,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Schwartz’  first  newspaper  connec¬ 
tion  was  with  Birtningham  .-ige-Herald. 
On  the  merger  of  the  Age- Herald  and 
Birmingham  News,  he  went  to  Nashjille 
Tennessean  and  later  Nasht'ille  Banner. 

Mr.  Beardon.  native  of  Augusta, 
joined  the  Georgian’s  advertising  staff 
as  classified  solicitor  in  1920.  He  became 
classified  advertising  manager,  which 
post  he  held  for  four  years. 


SEATTLE  STAR 

Local 

GROCERY 

LINAGE  mfm 
in  SEATTLE  W.iS 

For  the  firet  8  months  of  1931 
compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1930,  Media  Records  shows  as 
follows — 

The  Star  Gained 

52%  or  70,817  Lines 
The  Daily  P.-I.  Lost 
26%  or  60,013  Lines 
Tile  Daily  Times  Lost 
7%  or  29,981  Lines 

A  SCRIPPS- CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

national  Kepresentatives 


^•NIPPER” 

and 

FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE 
SANDS  OF  TIME" 

By  "Dwig" 


The  LEE  Syndi  cate 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


ARTHUR  JUDD  RETURNS 

•Arthur  A.  Judd,  managing  editor  of 
the  C/iiVo.qo  Evening  Post,  returned  to  his 
duties  this  week  after  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  He  went  to  French  Lick,  Ind.,  to 
convalesce  after  an  operation. 


Coverage  Plus  Retpensivenets 

Dsrenport,  loirs,  Lincoln.  Nsbrssks. 

Democrat  Journal  and  Star 

Davraiort.  lows.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

Times  State  Journal 

Hannibal.  Missouri.  Mason  Cltv,  lows. 

_  Courier-Post  Globe  Oasette 

Kewanee,  Illinois.  Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Star-Courlsr  Journal 

la  Croass,  Wisconsin.  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Tribune  Courier 


For  Samples 
and  Terms  Wire 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


VICTOR  EUBANK  BACK 

Victor  Eubank,  formerly  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Moscow,  and  later 
in  the  London  bureau,  has  bwn  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  and  is  now  attached 
to  the  Wall  Street  staff. 


CONE.  ROTHENBURG  4  NOEE.  Ine. 

It  East  40tli  Strast  New  York 

Foreign  Adrertising  Representatives 


<r 


^  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


I  II  II 

THE  LARGEST 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

»BOTH  IN  CIRCULATION 

AND  IN  VOLUME  OF 
ADVERTISING  IS  THE 

EVEN  I NG  HERALD 


y 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY 


CHICAGO 

JOHN  H.  LEDERER 
326  West  Madison 


DETROIT 
RAY  MILLER 
General  Motors  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 
Call  Bldg. 


342  Madison  Ave. 


produced  by  the  Goss  units,  and  in  this 
event  the  Tribune  will  adopt  the  Wood 
equipment  throughout.  There  is  a 
promise  that  greater  flexibility  of  color 
combinations  may  be  obtained. 

“The  new  color  presses  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  quality  of  printing  as  is 
possible  in  color-rotogravure  processes, 
but  will  compare  with  the  color  printing, 
in  the  comics  section  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune.” 


MAYO  PRAISES  PRESS  *  programs  in  same  copy 
AS  HEALTH  AID  _ _ r  "-I: 


COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  SEEN 


Noted  Surgeon  Call*  Newspapers 
“Bulwarks  in  Support  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Medicine'*  in  New  York 
Speech 


Correspondence  Course  Announced 
by  Religious  Publicity  Council 

A  correspondence  course  in  church  pub¬ 
licity  will  be  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Religious  Publicity  Council,  an 
organization  engaged  in  publicity  work 
for  Protestant  churches,  it  was  announced 
last  week  after  a  two-day  conference  of 
the  organization  in  New  York. 

Herbert  1).  Rugg,  retiring  chairman 
of  the  council,  said  the  course  would  he 
designed  to  help  pastors  and  church 
workers  to  obtain  publication  of  their 
activities  in  newspapers.  The  course  will 
include  ten  lessons  on  how  to  prepare 
“news”  stories,  pamphlets  and  summaries 
of  sermons,  he  said. 

“Members  of  the  council  condemned 
“sensational  means  of  procuring  publicity 
for  churches." 


.CINJIBiOF  myPOPUCTQN 


LIBEL  CASE  MOVED  UP 


Judge  Sign*  Preference  Order  in 

Mis*  Irene  Kuhn’*  $100,000  Suit 

Conprrently  with  the  filing  of  an  an¬ 
swer  in  a  $100,000  libel  action  brought 
by  Miss  Irene  Kuhn,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
against  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  Josef  Israels  2d,  author  of 
“Rebecca  the  W'ise,”  a  novel,  an  order 
was  signed  in  the  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  granting  the  plaintiff  a 
preference  on  the  calendar.  The  case  will 
be  heard  during  the  present  term  of  the 
court. 

On  last  Monday,  Oct.  19,  Doubleday 
Doran  &  Co.  filed  a  reply  to  Miss  Kuhn’s 
charges,  setting  forth  that  their  contract 
with  the  author  of  “Rebecca  the  Wise” 
stipulated  that  the  book  contained  no 
libelous  matter.  The  defendants  stated 
that  they  published  the  book  in  good 
faith,  in  reliance  upon  the  guarantee  con¬ 
tained  in  the  contract. 

The  publishers  assert  that  Israels  is 
liable  for  any  recovery  that  may  be  had 
at  law. 

Miss  Kuhn  charged  that  facts  and 
words^  concerning  the  character  "Irene 
Moon”  were  intended  to  and  did  refer 
to  her. 


A  recent  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
census  places  the  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States  near  Linton,  Indiana.  The  location 
of  the  national  population  center  in  the  Indianapolis  Radius  .  .  .  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  census  period  .  .  .  again  emphasizes  an  important 

feature  of  this  heart-of-the-nation  market.  That  feature  is  the  easy 
accessibility  of  the  market  to  the  nation  .  .  .  and  of  Indianapolis  to  every 
part  of  the  market.  Indianapolis  is  the  largest  railroad  center  in  the 
worlfl  not  on  navigable  water  .  .  .  the  home  of  the  world’s  largest  inter- 
urban  terminal  .  .  .  the  focal  point  of  a  state  highway  system  that  includes 
more  miles  of  surfaced  highways  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 


CAMPUS  DAILY  LOSES  SUPPORT 


But  U.  of  Michigan  Paper  Will  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Appear  Following  Di*pute 

Although  authorities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  have 
withdrawn  their  support  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Daily,  student  newspaper,  because 
they  considered  recent  issues  “tasteless 
and  objectionable,”  the  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published,  it  was  announced 
last  week  by  Richard  L.  Tobin,  student 
editor. 

The  authorities  withdrew  900  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  paper  which  had  been 
distributed  to  faculty  memliers. 

The  “objectionable”  issues  carried 
stories  criticising  the  conduct  of  ,^mer- 
iran  Legion  members  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  in  Detroit,  denounced  the  dean  for 
statements  concerning  student  govern- 
mwt  and  criticised  professors  for  ob¬ 
taining  reprints  of  college  textbooks. 


Mtmbtr  (J  the  100  000  Group  otAmttKan  Ckttt 


APOLIS  NEWS 


SON  BORN  TO  WEINBERGS 

Fred  H.  Weinberg,  managing  editor 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Weinberg  are  the  parents  of 
a  son  bom  Oct.  7. 


in  Indianapolis  for  36  consecutive  years 


New  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  Ee*t  42nd  Street  DON  U.  BRIDGE,  AdvertWnB  Oirecfor  Chic*90:  J.  E.  LLTIZ  Leke  MicWs*" 
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this  over  --  if  you  are  interested 
in  coverage  in  Central  California 

The  Fresno  Bee  has  fjrown  from  a  new  publication — without 
previous  history  or  circulation — nine  years  ago — to  the 
largest  daily  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published  in 
Central  California  as  W'ell  as  the  400  mile  area  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

The  sworn  government  statement  of  The  Fresno  Bee  for 
the  six  months  ending  October  1st,  1931,  shows  31,908 
average  net  paid  circulation — leading  the  second  newspaper 
in  the  field  hv  more  than 

8,000 

Nothing  can  he  advanced  by  any  other  Central  California 
newspaper  which  equals  this  leadership  in  importance  to 
advertisers. 

These  8,000  additional  homes  with  their  32,000  prospective 
buyers,  is  an  audience  you  must  consider! 

The  Bee  prints  over  1,000  columns  more  news  and  features 
each  month  than  the  second  paper — carries  the  largest 
volume  of  advertising — has  the  largest  circulation — is  an 
evening  newspaper — and  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  by  25%. 

During  tlie  first  6  months  of  1931  The  F'resno  Bee  carried 
704,242  more  lines  of  local  display  or  61%  of  the  total; 
382,144  more  lines  of  national  or  63%  of  the  total. 

The  Fresno  Bee 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Octokcr  1(t 

1928  1929  1930  1931  1931 


FRCSNO  ecc 
RCHtfLICOn 


Figures  as  of  October  1st,  1931 
Suorn  Government  Post  Office 
Statements 


National  Repre!>enlative)i 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Franrifiro  Los  Angeles 
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ANNOU 


Newspaper  Printing  Press  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  locks  and  unlocks  its  own  printing  plates 
automatically. 


A  Wood  Steel  Press  may  be  seen  performing  this  func¬ 
tion  for  itself  nightly  in  the  Brooklyn  plant  of  The 
New  York  Times. 


The  Autoclamp  now  is  added  to  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  this  ultra-modern  machine. 


Thus  is  eliminated  the  slow,  unsure  and  unsafe  method 
of  clamping  plates  by  hand  upon  the  printing  cylinders 
of  fast  newspaper  presses. 

The  unreliability  of  the  human  equation  is  replaced  by 
the  certainty,  the  precision,  the  unforgetfulness  of 
automatic  mechanism.  There  no  longer  exists  the 
possibility  of  plates  being  thrown  off  from  failure  to 
lock  them  up,  or  of  being  sprung  by  over-clamping. 

Never  before  has  so  swift  a  getaway  been  possible. 

Every  publisher  knows  what  hand  clamping  means  in 
time  lost,  in  sprung  plates,  in  uneven  printing,  in  news¬ 
print  waste  due  to  broken  sheets,  in  ruined  blankets,  in 
the  possibility  of  broken  gears  and  side  frames,  and  in 
the  danger  of  personal  injury. 

The  Autoclamp  is  one  of  the  most  recent  products  of 
the  Wood  laboratories  and  is  fully  secured  by  patent 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Thus  another  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  printing  press. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MAIHI] 

501  Fifth  Aveiie, 


Y  .. 
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Speed  with  Safety 


^HINERY  CORPORATION 
e«e,  New  York 


EMENT 


The  Autoclamp 


Operation:  Pressure  is  applied  to  either  of  the  handles  shown  above, 
just  as  the  cylinder  comes  to  rest,  and  the  clamps  on  that  end  open 
automatically  when  the  cylinder  stops.  As  soon  as  the  plates  are 
removed  and  replaced,  the  press  may  be  started  instantly  and  the 
clamps  then  close  automatically. 


I 
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E  D  I 

REFRESHING  OCCASION 

E  can  recall  no  more  pleasant  or  significant 
incident  related  to  the  American  press  in 
recent  times  than  the  dedication  at  Monticello 
this  week  of  Jefferson’s  ancient  writing  shop,  adjoin¬ 
ing  his  library  and  bed-chamber,  as  “free  press 
room.” 

The  dedication  had  a  purpose  high  above  that  of 
any  sentiment  related  to  the  ancient  lore  of  our 
country.  Those  who  think  recognize  that  free  press, 
and  every  other  free  institution,  created  by  Jefferson 
and  his  idealistic  associates  as  the  basis  of  American 
democracy,  is  under  terrific  Jiallenge  in  this  weird 
period  in  history.  As  several  speakers  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony  pointed  out,  the  correctness  of  our 
theory  of  government  is  questioned  on  many  sides, 
but  chiefly  from  the  left  of  Communism  or  the  right 
of  Fascism.  The  battle  lines  are  drawn  between 
some  form  of  dictatorship  and  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  consent  of  the  governed.  In  this  situation 
Jefferson’s  philosophy,  often  expressed  in  deathless 
epigrams,  is  perhaps  now  more  discussed  than  during 
the  past  half-century,  or  more. 

“Where  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  able  to 
read,  all  is  well.” 

That  doctrine  is  unthinkable  in  Russia,  Italy  and 
other  dictator-ridden  lands.  It  is  now  as  pat  in  the 
United  Stateg  as  the  day  it  was  written. 

“The  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing  guards  our 
other  liberties.”  If  we  do  not  believe  that,  in  this 
country,  our  entire  system  of  press  is  a  tawdry 
futility. 

These  and  similar  tenets  form  the  code  and  main 
purpose  of  the  rank  and  file  of  men  engaged  in 
writing  and  printing  news  and  opinions.  It  is  a 
loose,  wholly  unorganized  system.  It  operates  as 
an  added  sense.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our  press.  Men 
not  trained  in  public  writing  and  printing  usually 
do  not  comprehend  it.  They  may  know  the  value 
of  universal  education,  of  religious  freedom,  of  the 
right  of  assemblage,  and  even  the  right  of  free 
speech,  but  to  many  the  abstract  theory  of  free 
press,  as  Jefferson  designed  k,  remains  in  douht. 
This  phenomenon  accounts,  we  believe,  for  the  amaz¬ 
ing  lapse  in  Minnesota.  The  judiciary  and  legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  state  which  would  have  made  the  press 
subject  to  control  by  public  officials,  in  their  wisdom 
or  folly,  never  had  really  penetrated  the  philosophy 
of  democracy. 

So  it  was  a  timely  and  beneficent  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation  to 
open  Monticello  for  a  day,  to  dedicate  a  room  in 
the  name  of  press  liberty,  and  to  broadcast  to  the 
people  over  the  air  and  through  news  columns 
several  of  the  noblest  addresses  we  have  heard  in 
years  on  the  subject  of  the  fundamentals  of  Amer¬ 
ican  free  government.  It  is  well  for  the  press  to 
be  reminded  of  its  duty.  It  is  indeed  well  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  society  to  be  refreshed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Sage  of  Monticello. 


Tfi'c  u'Oiidcrftd  a<jcd  people  grace  this  land, 
Justiee  Holmes,  90,  and  Miss  Ellen  Rroiitiing 
Seripps.  95 ;  both  infinitely  more  progressive  and 
liberal  than  the  average  eollege  boy  or  girl. 


DR.  MAYO’S  APPRECIATION 

^^TVT EWSPAPERS  stand  as  bulwarks  in  the 
^  support  of  scientific  medicine  as  represented 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
by  special  societies  which  advance  the  standards  of 
medicine  and  surgery,”  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo, 
famous  physician  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  told  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  this  tribute,  which  specified  the  services  news¬ 
papers  have  performed  in  making  people  conscious 
of  their  health  and  of  health-preserving  agencies. 
Dr.  Mayo  struck  a  note  novel  in  recent  years  for 
his  profession.  The  doctor  has  looked  at  newspapers 
for  the  most  part  as  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the  best 
in  medicine,  with  no  respect  for  scientific  conservat¬ 
ism  or  even  truth  in  the  quest  of  a  sensation. 

Dr.  Mayo,  it  seems  to  us,  is  looking  at  the  news¬ 
papers  as  they  are  printed  today.  Medicine  is  being 
exploited  as  news  now  as  never  before.  The  medical 
meetings  in  New  York  last  week  were  covered  by 
the  best  men  on  the  staffs  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  press  services,  and  while  their  reports 
had  to  carry  headlines,  there  was  in  the  headlines 


To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. — Eccle¬ 
siastes,  III;  1. 


none  of  the  false  rainbows  that  used  to  make  con¬ 
servative  doctors  grind  their  teeth. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  recent  wave  of  infantile 
paralysis,  the  conduct  of  most  Eastern  newspapers 
lias  been  admirable.  The  story  has  been  news  from 
mid-August  until  this  week,  with  the  interest  not  in 
making  scares  but  in  tracing  the  epidemic  and  in 
making  known  the  sum  of  the  mctlical  profession's 
not-too-great  knowledge  of  its  treatment. 


Los  Angeles  air  broadcaster  installs  micro¬ 
phones  in  court  to  give  listeners  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  murder  trial.  What  has  the  Bar 
Association  to  say  of  that!' 

A  PUZZLING  QUESTION 

HO\V  do  advertisers  who  refuse  to  honor  news- 
jiaper  circulation  built  on  premiums  and  con¬ 
test  awards  salve  their  consciences  when  they 
hear  their  own  radio  programs  api>ealing  for  public 
interest  not  on  the  merit  of  the  goocls  but  through 
award  of  a  car  or  a  trip  to  Europe  to  the  writer  of 
a  slogan  or  a  word-game  dictionary  hound? 

For  two  solid  hours  one  evening  this  week,  our 
loud-speaker  punctuated  its  music  at  quarter-hour 
intervals  with  bellowed  announcements  of  prizes, 
awarded  or  promised.  Technically,  we  suppose  they 
evade  the  lottery  laws.  The  contestant  may  draw, 
if  he  can,  accurate  reproductions  of  the  wrappers 
or  iiackages  retjuired  to  accompany  his  contest  entry 
— ^and  jierhaps  the  suiierlative  skill  of  some  artist  at 
repnxlucing  20  packages,  plus  a  superlative  slogan 
fnight  win  an  automobile  or  a  cruise,  or  a  pair  of 
shoes  over  a  sloganeer  of  equal  merit  who  went  out 
and  bought  20  (lackages.  Or  it  might  not. 

To  our  mind  the  same  objections  which  adver¬ 
tisers  hold  to  premium  circulation  are  valid  against 
the  extraneous  appeal  of  a  contest  in  a  merchandise 
advertising  campaign.  It  is  costly.  It  does  not  at¬ 
tempt,  much  less  insure,  a  continued  interest  in  the 
product  by  winners,  and  finally,  it  is  an  uneconomic 
use,  or  misuse,  of  advertising. 


Grandson  of  W.  A.  Burt,  inventor  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  urges  his  claim  to  niche  in  hall  of  fame, 
livery  nezvspaperman  will  second  the  motion. 

ANONYMOUS  CRITICISM 

OBERT  S.  ALLEN,  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  dismissed  from  the  staff  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  writing  part  or 
all  of  the  criticism  of  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents’  corps  in  the  book  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.”  sarcastically  complains  in  a  letter  to  EnrroR 
&  Pi'Bi.isHER  this  week  that  the  action  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  is  “a  commentary  upon  this  paragon 
of  Christian  virtues.” 

We  are  unable  to  get  Mr.  .■Mien’s  viewpoint.  We 
believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  as 
stoutly  as  the  average  citizen,  and  hold  that  it  might 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  some  capable  writer  occa¬ 
sionally  to  stir  up  the  rei)orters  stationed  at  the 
federal  fount,  hut  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  would  care  to  have  in 
its  employ  as  Washington  bureau  manager  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  writes  grave  charges,  reflecting  on  the 
honor  and  efficiency  of  his  colleagues,  without 
endangering  his  own  position  by  signing  his  name. 
.\nonymous  criticism  is  scarcely  ever  valid,  and 
the  !)ad  taste  involved  in  writing  an  unsigned  book 
to  expose  your  fellow  workers  rather  falls  into  the 
poison-pen  category,  in  our  view.  We  assume,  of 
course,  tliat  it  is  true,  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Editorial  Bt'ard  has  publicly  asserted,  that 
Mr.  .Mien  confessed  that  he  contributed  to  the  much 
criticized  book. 


IJV  L 

A  FABLE  IN  ADVERTISING 

HIS  story  has  no  moral.  It  is  probably  true, 
for  we  heard  it  this  week  from  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  a  man  of  humor  and  honor.  An  adver¬ 
tising  account  had  been  running  in  local  newspapers 
and  industrial  media  for  13  weeks  and  the  clincher 
to  all  preceding  arguments  was  to  make  the  14th 
and  last  insertion.  To  its  composition  the  agency 
assigned  its  star  copy  man,  with  instructions  to  make 
the  bell  ring  and  get  the  piece  to  the  printer  by 
tomorrow  noon. 

Copy  in  hand,  the  star  walked  into  the  cubicle 
occupied  by  a  fellow  copy  slave.  The  latter  asked 
questions,  and  the  star  explained  his  association  with 
the  account  and  iwinted  to  his  masterpiece  in  justi¬ 
fication. 

“All  right,”  said  the  second  copy  writer.  "But 
tell  me,  do  you  know  how  much  a  carload  of  that 
stuff  costs?  Is  it  $5?  $.MX)?  $3,000?” 

“How  do  I  know?”  rejoinetl  the  star.  “It  must 
be  more  than  $5,  and  it  can't  be  $3,000.  I  don’t 
know.  What’s  the  difference?” 

“No  difference  to  you.  There’s  your  range— 
somewhere  between  $.5  and  $3,000  per  car.  Now, 
what  do  you  know  about  the  people  who  buy  it? 
Are  you  asking  a  millionaire  to  buy  a  nickel  bag  of 
peppermints,  or  John  Smith  to  take  his  life  savings 
out  of  the  bank  to  invest  in  your  gadgets?” 

“You  go  to  the  devil,”  drifted  faintly  into  the 
cubby  as  the  star  slammed  the  door  and  chased  for 
the  nearest  mail  box. 

Certainly  he  sent  the  copy  through — and  received 
from  an  officer  of  the  client  corporation  an  appre¬ 
ciative  note — “this  advertising  is  the  best  that  has 
been  done  for  us  to  date.” 

As  stated,  the  story  has  no  moral.  W'e  don't  know 
what  results  the  “best  advertising”  achieved.  The 
corporation  was  not  so  long  ago  merged  with  several 
others,  so  past  advertising  results  are  of  academic 
interest  only. 


New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  issues  annual 
Spring  xvarnings  to  swimmers  to  beieare  diving 
in  shallozi'  ZiKiters;  annual  Fall  zoomings  to 
hunters  to  guard  loaded  guns;  and  regular  ad- 
ziee  to  automobile  drizvrs  against  carelessness. 

EDISON  AND  THE  PRESS 

F  the  fame  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  greater 
than  that  attained  by  many  men  of  equal  achieve¬ 
ment  and  greater  learning,  because  he  knew  how 
to  make  his  ideas  work  and  then  induce  people  to 
work  them,  no  newspaperman  will  regret  the  fact 
nor  the  part  the  press  had  in  the  process. 

For  decades  Edison  has  been  good  copy.  His 
thousands  of  experiments,  many  foredoomed  to  fail¬ 
ure,  but  all  with  a  practical  end  in  view,  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  newspaiKT  exploitation  in  terms  that  the 
mass  of  newspaper  readers  could  very  easily  com¬ 
prehend. 

Without  any  devious  publicity  engineering,  the 
simple,  direct,  imaginative  man  of  Menlo  Park  was 
in  a  lifetime  raised  by  the  press  to  a  mythical 
stature.  His  views  were  sought  and  printed  on  all 
subjects.  Generally  he  was  accessible  to  ncwsiiaper- 
men  and  generally  his  utterances  made  gCHxl  news¬ 
paper  reading. 

fi'ameci  chiefly  for  his  perfection  of  the  electric 
incandescent  lamp,  he  will  be  remembered  by  news¬ 
papermen  for  the  skill  with  which  he  first  overcame 
the  general  fear  of  electricity  and  then  organized 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  blessing  he 
had  made  available.  It  was  a  master  publicity 
stroke  when  Edison  organized  a  parade  of  men 
through  New  York,  bearing  festoons  of  illuminate<l 
electric  bulbs,  their  shoulders  draped  with  the  siip- 
IKisedly  death-dealing  wires  that  led  from  a  dynamo 
carried  on  a  truck.  That  demonstration  won  public 
acceptance  year.s  before  the  electric  light  could  have 
been  sold  by  scientific  argument. 

It  was  typical  and  it  explains  much  of  the  invent¬ 
or’s  public  esteem.  Regardless  of  the  benefits  society 
has  derived  from  the  products  of  his  laboratory,  he 
will  live  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  as  one  who 
spent  his  life  attempting  the  impossible  and  search¬ 
ing  the  unknowable,  with  success  often  enough  to 
keep  the  record  interesting.  His  type  of  American, 
once  thought  to  be  general,  is  passing  and  none  will 
miss  it  more  than  the  men  who  make  newspapers. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

_  I 

Dwight  GRISWOLD,  editor  of  the  J 

Gordon  (Neb.)  Journal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association, 
has  filed  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  ' 
governor  of  Nebraska. 

B.  H.  Peace,  publisher  of  the  Green-  j 
ville  (S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont,  has  re-  j 
signed  as  a  member  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Power  Rate  Investigating  Committee 
because  of  ill  health.  ' 

Col.  Leslie  G.  Niblack,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  ] 
has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the  south  ' 
compiling  data  on  municipal  bond  issues 
for  an  eastern  financial  publication.  1 
Until  recently.  Col.  Niblack  owned  daily  1 
papers  in  Oklahoma  for  25  years,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Leader,  at  Guthrie. 

T.  H.  Townsend,  editor,  Waterville 
(N.Y.)  Times,  has  been  appointed  state 
press  chairman.  New  York  State  Parent- 
Teachers  Association.  ! 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
publisher,  Riehmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
recently  presented  a  large  plaque  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  to  the  Confederate  Museum  at 
Richmond. 

Francis  T.  Hunter,  president.  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  formerly 
second  ranking  amateur  tennis  player  in 
the  country,  is  touring  Europe  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Tilden  on  a  professional  tennis  tour. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  publisher  and 
general  manager,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  been  appointed  to  a  committee 
of  six  by  Mayor  B.  W.  Donaldson  to 
study  local  unemployment  problems. 

Philip  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oreqon  Journal,  extended  a  trip  to 
the  American  Legion  convention  in  De¬ 
troit  to  include  visits  to  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.  He  has  returned 
home. 

Will  F.  Wolf,  for  29  years  editor, 
Hawarden  (la.)  Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  postmaster  in  that  city,  his  four- 
year  term  beginning  Nov.  1. 

W.  R.^  Orchard,  editor.  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  NonfKircil  and  president,  Iowa 
Good  Roads  Association,  spoke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Good  Roads 
Association,  Oct.  14  at  Hastings,  Neb. 

Captain  Albert  H.  Stackpole,  associate 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraf'h. 
commanded  the  Governor’s  Troop,  104th 
Cavalry,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  at 
its  appearance  at  the  Yorktown  sesqui- 
centennial  exhibition.  Captain  Stackpole 
has  commanded  the  troop  for  several 
years. 

Walter  Wood,  editor  of  the  ll’atcrhury 
(Conn.)  .-Imerican  has  been  spending 
two  weeks  vacation  in  Washington,  D.C. 

G.  Lionel  Berry,  son  of  Sir  Gomer 
Berry,  who,  with  liis  brother.  Lord  Cam- 
rose,  publishes  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  other  British  papers,  was  in 
Los  .Xngeles  recently.  Mr.  Berry  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  last  June  and  is 
making  a  trip  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  studying  newspaper  methods 
before  entering  business.  He  has  leR 
the  coast  for  the  Fast. 

Charles  M.  Morrison,  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  to  the  home 
of  his  parents  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 

Douglas  Gordon,  editf)r,  Norfolk 
a.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  spoke  on  crime 
news  before  the  members  of  The  Play¬ 
ground  Pyramid  Club  at  Ocean  View 
last  week. 

C.  M.  Harri.son,  editor,  Gallatin  (Mo.) 
North  Missourian,  slightly  injured  in  a 
motor  car  wreck  at  Kansas  City  Oct.  5, 
has  returned  to  his  desk. 

illiam  Southern,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  F.xamincr,  has  re¬ 
covered  sufficiently  from  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness  Jo  be  removed  to  his  home  from  a 
hospital. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

\U  McKAY,  formerly  with  the  ad- 
•  vertising  department  of  the  Spart¬ 
anburg  (S.C.)  Herald- Journal,  has  been 
Mmed  advertising  director  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina  State  News,  which  was  to  make  its 
appearance  Oct.  22  in  Spartanburg. 


M.  D.  Townsend,  Denver  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  visited 
Grand  Junction  recently  calling  on  job¬ 
bers  and  wholesalers. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager 
and  assistant  publisher,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  newspapers,  recently  addressed 
the  Trenton  Rotary  Club  on  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  Russia,  which  he  toured  during 
his  vacation. 

Miss  Dorothy  Culbert,  for  several 
months  on  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
reportorial  staff,  has  transferred  to  the 
advertising  department. 

Walter  E.  Williams,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Nashville  Tennessean  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  joined  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Department  of  the  Baird- 
Ward  Printing  Company,  Nashville. 

J.  M.  Leigh,  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News  advertising  staff,  is  in  a 
San  Antonio  hospital  with  a  fractured 
skull  suffered  when  he  was  struck  by  an 
automobile.  His  condition  has  been  crit¬ 
ical. 

Miss  Mary  Rose  Barrons,  daughter  of 
J.  T.  Karrons,  advertising  manager, 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  one  of  four  young 
women  recently  selected  by  Herbert 
Witherspoon,  vice-president  and  art  di¬ 
rector,  Chicago  Civic  Opera,  for  roles  in 
the  operas  there. 

Herbert  W.  Nichols,  business  manager, 
Steubemnlle  (O.)  Herald-Star,  with 
•Mrs.  Nichols  and  son,  Herbert,  Jr.,  were 
recent  visitors  in  Dayton. 

W.  E.  Rynerson,  advertising  manager 
and  part  owner  of  the  Horton  (Kan.) 
Headlight,  has  joined  advertising  staff  of 
the  Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Earning  Demo¬ 
crat,  succeeding  T.  C.  Mitchell,  who  has 
joined  staff  of  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.) 
Journal-Capital.  Mr.  Rynerson  retains 
his  financial  interest  in  the  Headlight. 

Harvey  Hancock,  managing  director  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  resigned. 

F.  Kilby  Fletcher  has  joined  the  Nor¬ 
folk  County  (Va.)  Citicen  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Bessie  Barrett  and  Mahle  Burn,  of 
the  business  office,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-Republican,  have  returned  to 
work  after  a  week’s  vacation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

D.  Raymond  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Exprc.is  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  returned  from  bis  vacation.  He 
visited  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

Colin  Gravenor,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  circulation 
department,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Lee  H.  MERRIM.\N,  managing  editor 
of  the  I^asadena  (Cal.)  Post,  re¬ 
cently  lectured  on  “Profit  in  News- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  j 

LE.  clay  pool,  city  editor  of  the 
•  Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco, 
probably  talks  to  more  prominent  persons 
over  the  telephone 
every  day  than 
any  other  news¬ 
paperman  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Claypool 
has  struck  up 
a  telephone  ac¬ 
quaintance  with 
hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  within  a 
radius  of  50 
miles  of  San 
Francisco  and  al¬ 
though  relatively 
L.  E.  Claypool  these  know 

him  by  sight, 
those  who  chance  to  meet  him  invariably 
say : 

“Oh  yes.  I  have  talked  to  you  over 
the  telephone.’’ 

“Clay,”  as  he  is  known  around  the 
office,  is  rounding  out  his  tenth  year 
in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Claypool  brought  a  large  fund  of 
experience  to  his  job  as  the  result  of 
25  years’  continuous  newspai)er  work. 

He  has  been  shot  at  in  (Thina,  lost  in 
Japan,  near  death  of  pneumonia  in  the 
i’hilippines,  mistaken  for  a  spv  in  Canada, 
caught  in  a  Mexican  revolution,  and 
saluted  for  a  "big  shot"  by  the  crew 
of  a  Japanese  freighter  on  which  he  was 
technically  a  stowaway.  His  many  other 
experiences  would  fill  a  biKik. 

Incidentally  he  speaks  Spanish  and 
German  liesides  English. 

Feature  Writing,”  at  University  College, 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  journey  to  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  <leatb  of  his  mother. 

M.  B.  Morton,  managing  editor,  Na.di- 
ville  Banner,  is  siiending  his  vacation  in 
Russellville  and  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Richard  A.  Shafter,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Newark  (N.J.)  Frei  Zeitung, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Benjamin 

D.  Kornfield,  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Post. 

Roy  .\.  Roberts,  managing  «litor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  attended  the  North- 
western-Notre  Dame  f<K)tball  game  in 
Chicago. 

I»well  I^wrance  of  the  rewrite  staff, 
Kansas  City  Journal-I'ost .  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  movie  and  drama 
department,  filling  a  vacancy  left  by 
Go<Klman  Ace.  who  is  broadcasting  a 
sketch  from  Station  WGN,  Chicago. 
Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor, 
(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


Mary  Pickf ord 

does  a  feature  that  sells  itself 

The  most  famous  woman  in  the  world  blossoms  out  in  this 
weekly  feature  eis  a  writer  of  human  things.  The  writing  itself 
is  more  than  good.  It  is  distinguished. 

The  subject  matter?  She  writes  of  Hollywood,  of  the 
screen  (but  not  ballyhoo  for  current  pictures),  of  her  home, 
her  husband,  her  late  mother,  of  the  kings  and  queens  and 
commoners  she  has  known,  of  poverty  and  success,  riches 
and  fame,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  great  show  of  Life. 

Wire! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


Was  There 
AX  Uproar? 


( Be  published 
from  the  Bay  ton  Herald) 


More  telephone  calls 

came  into  the  Herald 
building  Tuesday  than  on  the 
busiest  election  night.  And 
it  was  all  because  ‘^Tarzan  of 
the  Apes”  failed  to  make  its 
customary  appearance  in 
Tuesday’s  editions.  Through 
a  confusion  in  the  mails  this 
week’s  supply  of  Tarzan  copy 
failed  to  come  through  from 
the  New  York  syndicate  that 
prepares  it.  Telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  were  hastily 
dispatcheil  to  New  York  re¬ 
questing  a  replacement.  In 
the  meantime  the  Herald 
went  to  press  without 
“Tarzan.” 

And  was  there  an  up¬ 
roar?  Was  there  a  pro¬ 
test?  Did  thousands  of  Her¬ 
ald  readers  who  are  Tarzan 
fans  want  to  know  why? 
Just  ask  any  one  of  the  score 
or  more  of  editors,  reporters 
and  circulation  department 
clerks.  When  the  day  staff 
quit  for  the  day  at  5  P.  M., 
i  the  telephones  were  still  ring- 
I  ing.  They  kept  the  Journal 
I  staff  busy  until  far  into  the 
j  night. 

i 

For  the  information  of 
“Tarzan”  fans  there  is 
this  assurance:  that  the 
j  “Tarzan”  strip  will  make  its 
!  reappearance  in  the  Herald 
not  later  than  Tliursday  and 
that  it  will  be  resumed  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  in  the 
continuity.  In  other  words, 
it  will  begin  with  Tuesday’s 
installment. 


V.  V.  McNirr 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Crakles  V.  McAdau 
President 


f’or  Terms  or  Samples  on  The  Tarzan 
Strip  or  Page,  Please  U’irp 


UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE— WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elscr,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 
220  Elagt  42nd  St.,  Suite  1 1 10, 
NEW  YORK 
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Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  refereed  the 
Notre  Dame-Drake  football  game  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  last  week.  C.  E. 
McBride,  sports  editor  Kansas  City  Star, 
was  field  judge  at  the  ^nsas  University- 
Kansas  Aggie  game  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Roxey  M.  Mickey,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Anderson  (Mo.)  News- 
Rcview,  and  Miss  Elsa  Simons,  also  of 
Anderson,  recently  sailed  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  their  expenses  to  be 
defrayed  by  articles  concerning  their 
adventures. 

Robert  F.  Bullard,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  staff,  and  radio  oper¬ 
ator  for  WKBF,  Indianapolis,  has  joined 
the  studio  staff  of  Station  VVGBF, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Don  Phillips,  reporter  and  librarian, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  and  will  spend  the  next  few 
months  at  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

James  Galvin,  superior  court  reporter, 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  after  a  week  in  New 
York  City. 

Charles  True  Adams  has  been  named 
contract  bridge  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

I.arry  Ferguson,  Des  Moines  Register 
reporter,  recently  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  on  the  staff  of  (jOv.  William 
(Alfalfa  Bill)  Murray. 

Jerry  Costello,  cartoonist  for  Albany 
(N.Y.)  livening  News  and  Gannett 
newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Costello  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Richard  D.  Williams,  head  of  the  art 
department  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  C.  P.  Clark,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

Joseph  A.  Leslie  and  Ralph  K.  T.  Lar¬ 
son  covered  the  Yorktown  Sesquicen- 
tennial  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Kenneth  W.  Berry  has  been  made 
drama  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express,  succeeding  Mrs.  Clara 
Rosebrook  Ward,  resigned. 

Charles  Reilly  and  Charles  H.  Hoof- 
nagle,  reporters,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  and  John  Gray,  of  the  Noiiolk 
Virginia-Pilot,  were  guests  of  the  Lud- 
ington  Air  Lines  on  a  survey  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.  and  return  last  week. 

Bernard  Shaw  is  the  new  editor  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  Chieftain,  weekly 
paper.  He  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
paper  for  several  years. 

Marion  S.  Ward,  head  of  the  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich.,  bureau  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  on  vacation, 
darleton  Cady,  of  the  Herald’s  city  staff, 
is  covering  the  Muskegon  beat  in  Ward’s 
absence. 

Richard  O.  Bennett,  police  reporter, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  recently  was 
granted  a  private  pilot’s  license. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (jeorge  A.  Beers,  of 
Bristol,  Conn,  observed  their  50th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  Oct.  12.  Mr.  Beers  is 
in  charge  of  news  and  business  in 
Terryville,  Conn.,  for  the  Bristol  Even¬ 
ing  Press  and  was  formerly  a  reporter 
and  business  staff  man  for  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Evening  American, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Morning  Courant  and 
Farmington  Valley  Herald. 

Hal  Borland,  editorial  writer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  had  a  book, 
“Makin’  Brag"  accepted  for  publication 
by  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  legends  of  the  Old  West. 

G.  W.  Lineweaver,  political  reporter, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Yorktown  Sesquicentennial  cele¬ 
bration  for  his  paper. 

(jeorge  A.  Barton,  sports  editor,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  (Minn.)  Tribune;  Dick  Cullum, 
Minneapolis  Journal  sports  staff  and 
Charles  Johnson,  sports  editor,  Min- 
tieapolis  Star,  covered  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  Stanford  University 
football  game  at  Palo  Alto,  for  their 
newspapers. 

Ida  Nevin,  daughter  of  Janies  B.  Nevin 
editor,  Atlanta  Georgian  and  a  member 
of  the  Georgian  society  department,  has 


been  elected  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Debutant  Club,  for  1931-32. 

E  Harve  Partridge  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  editorial  staff  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Spokane  Red 
Cross  chapter  recently. 

Adelaide  Douglas  and  Roussean  Dun¬ 
can  have  joined  the  Nashville  Banner 
reportorial  staff. 

Scottie  McKenzie  Frasier,  columnist, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  is  acting  editor 
of  the  Dothan  IViregrass  Journal  during 
the  convalescence  of  Smith  Deal,  editor. 

Brainard  Cheyney,  aviation  editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  has  been  made  hon¬ 
orary  captain  of  the  lOSth  Observation 
Squad,  Tennessee  National  Guard. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor.  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer,  Sixty-Sixth  Cavalry 
Division  Association.  He  holds  the  rank 
of  second  lieutenant  in  the  army  reserves. 

William  D.  Wolfe,  feature  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Mrs. 
Wolfe,  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
recently. 

Ninetta  Scott  recently  joined  the 
Hominy  (Okla.)  Journal  as  editorial 
writer  and  reporter. 

Adrian  Bercowitz,  city  staff,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post,  lias  resigned. 

Sam  F.  Lucchese,  Sunday  editor,  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian,  and  formerly  on  the 
San  Antonio  Light  staff,  recently  visited 
his  home  town  Victoria  Tex.,  with  his 
bride,  the  former  Genevieve  Camp  of 
Atlanta. 

William  A.  Dawson,  artist  and  layout 
man,  and  l^wrence  Ross,  slot  man, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  who 
recently  resigned,  have  started  on  a  motor 
tour  of  the  Southwest,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Ross. 

Martin  H.  Brackbill,  news  editor, 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times,  and  Mrs. 
Brackbill  are  parents  of  a  son,  born 
Oct.  12. 

Jeff  Keen,  drama  editor,  Philadelphia 
News,  led  a  group  of  Philadelphia 
drama  critics  on  their  annual  trip  to 
Washington  to  view  Earl  Carroll’s 
"Vanities”.  Others  in  the  party  included 
Henry  T.  Murdock,  Ez’ening  Ledger, 
Morgan  Cook,  Inquirer,  Kenneth  Mc- 
Caleb,  Record,  and  A.  B.  Waters,  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

Jesse  Laventhol,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor,  Philadelphia  Record,  is  now 
writing  a  daily  signed  article  for  the 
Record. 

V.  K.  Richards,  drama  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  Mrs.  Richards  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  last  week. 

William  R.  Muller,  police  reporter, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
joined  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  as 
Bay  City  correspondent. 

Frances  Earle  Lutz,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  staff  writer  covered  the 
Yorktown  sesquicentennial  celebration 
for  his  paper. 

Ralph  Davis,  formerly  sports  editor, 
Pittsburg  Press,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Sporting  News,  baseball  publication,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis. 

Sam  Armstrong,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  staff  has  gone  to  Florida  to  regain 
his  health. 

Thomas  S.  Compere,  local  staff  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  made  an 
assistant  city  editor. 

Jack  O’Brien,  sports  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times -Star  has  been  on 
vacation. 

Carl  J.  Wiegman,  telegraph  editor, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
Wiegman  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Ann,  born  Oct.  9. 

Harry  A.  Weissblatt,  reporter,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times,  has  written  a  first 
novel,  which  is  now  appearing  serially  in 
The  Community  Messenger,  a  Trenton 
literary  monthly.  It  is  called  “Apple- 
jack.” 

Alvin  Rucker,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  staff,  is  making  a  swing 
around  the  state  to  report  agricultural, 
commercial  and  financial  conditions. 

John  M.  Collins,  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Star  staff,  recently  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis  at  his  former 
home,  Winfield,  Kan.  His  condition  is 
favorable. 


Walter  Biggerstaff,  of  sports  staff, 

Kansas  City  Star,  is  on  indefinite  leave 
because  of  illness.  His  condition  is  not 
regarded  as  dangerous. 

C.  H.  Thompson,  conductor,  “star- 
beams”  and  Kansas  Notes  columns, 

Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  suffering 
from  an  eye  infection  which  has  kept  him 
from  his  desk  the  last  two  weeks.  Frank 
Dennis  local  staff,  has  been  subbing  for 
him. 

E.  B.  Garnett,  Sunday  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  covert  both  news  and  feature 
angles  of  the  “cattle  war”  in  eastern 
Iowa  which  resulted  in  state  troops  being 
called  out  to  enforce  the  tuberculin  tests. 

Maynard  Hill,  aviation  editor,  luinsing 
(Mich.)  Stale  Journal  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  “Learning  to  Fly,”  telling 
his  own  experiences  as  a  student  flyer.  ( 

Don  Thompson,  editor  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  has  been 
a  recent  visitor  to  the  trout  streams  of 
Oregon  and  W'ashington. 

John  W.  Trowbridge,  Sheboygan  Falls 
(Wis.)  County  News,  is  recovering  from 
minor  injuries  sustained  in  a  motor  acci¬ 
dent  Oct.  10. 

Bill  Bailey,  reporter,  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  was  confined  to  his  home  for  a 
week  recently  by  illness. 

Miss  Ethel  Beckwith,  society  editor, 
Bridgeport  ((3onn.)  Post,  has  been 
nam^  special  women’s  feature  page 
editor  succeeding  Miss  Mary  Spargo,  re¬ 
signed.  Miss  Jane  Cavanaugh,  society 
editor,  Bridgeport  Telegram,  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  both  papers. 

Vera  Brown,  Detroit  Times  reporter, 
has  written  a  serial,  “Cinderella  of  the 
Skies”,  which  is  now  running  in  the 
Times. 

R.  G.  Miller,  Sunday  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  (Oklahoma  University  ex¬ 
tension  course  in  journalism. 

William  O’Donovan,  assistant  city 
editor.  While  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter, 
turned  in  a  90  to  win  low  net  and  low 
gross  score  at  the  first  golf  tournament 
of  the  Westchester  County  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Association,  Oct.  11,  at  Trowel 
Country  Club,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

Martel  Britt,  state  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  has  returned,  after 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Harry  T.  Brundidge  has  written  an¬ 
other  long  feature  for  the  St.  Louis  Star, 

“The  Low  Down  on  High  Life  in  Reno”, 
which  is  being  published  in  installments. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Herbert  w.  tushingham,  son 

of  Walter  Tushingham,  business 
manager,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post, 
to  Martie  Louise  Brown  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  recently. 

Stewart  Hooker,  Indianapolis,  formerly 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff  to  Miss  Lucile 
Byrne  of  Indianapolis,  last  week. 

Charles  H.  Wardwell,  copy  desk, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  to  Miss  Mary 
Spargo,  feature  page  editor.  Post,  at 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  14. 

Herbert  Eric  Thorson,  assistant  feature 
editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  to  Miss 
(ieneva  Tasker  of  Boston,  at  Conway, 
N.H.,  Oct.  10. 

John  W.  Moffett,  assisting  his  father, 
publisher  of  the  Eldora  (la.)  Herald- 
Ledger,  to  Miss  lanet  Koeneman,  of 
Eldora,  Oct.  10  in  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Miss  Wanda  Davidson,  librarian, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  to  BurtMi 
Taylor  Richardson,  night  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Leader-Post,  Oct.  12. 

Miss  Martha  Anne  Martin,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Martin  of 
Columbia,  Mo.,  to  Lieut.  Ralph  Powell 
Swofford,  Jr.,  of  San  Antonio,  Oct.  IS, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents.  Mr. 
Martin  is  associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  Mrs.  Swofford  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school. 

Horace  W.  Gomon,  city  editor,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Neb.)  Daily  New's,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Bailey,  Omaha,  at  Omaha,  Oct.  H- 
I.  K.  Kricheff,  city  editor,  Vineland 
(N.J.)  Evening  Times,  to  Miss  Rose  J. 
iforris  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10  in 
Vineland. 
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TAJs  PAGE 

is  addressed  to  a  very,  very  few 
editors  and  publishers 


IN  the  friendliest  spirit  let  us  consider  the  aviation  in¬ 
dustry  as  it  exists  today.  A  quick  survey  confronts 
us  with  the  realization  that  inside  the  industry  there  has 
developed  in  America  the  greatest  network  of  scheduled 
air  transports  in  the  world.  Invested  in  these  transpor¬ 
tation  lines  are  millions  upon  millions  of  the  public’s 
dollars.  These  dollars  have  been  used  to  make  air  travel 
fast  and  saje.  They  have  been  spent  in  laboratories  for 
the  development  of  engines  which  will  operate  at  high 
speed  for  hundreds  of  hours  without  losing  a  stroke;  in 
planes  which  carry  a  factor  of  safety  six  to  seven  times 
the  normal  requirements;  in  acres  upon  acres  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  landing  fields,  dotting  the  transport  lanes 
at  an  average  interval  of  25  miles;  in  more  than  1,700 
lighted  beacons;  in  some  45  radio  communication  sta¬ 
tions;  in  some  422  weather  reporting  stations;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  in  rigorous  schooling  of  more  than 
700  expert  pilots  now  employed  on  the  air  transport  lines. 

rhese  are  only  a  few  of  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  make  sched¬ 
uled  air  transport  safe  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public. 

The  result  has  been  that  during  the 
last  six  months  for  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  has 
compiled  figures,  t6e  average  passenger 
fatality  in  scheduled  air  transportation 
’icas  one  for  every  2^ yj §0,000  passenger 
miles  f  oven  I 


I  HIS  IS  THE  SIXTH  OF 
A  SERIES  OF  TALKS  WITH 
EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

National  vs.  Local  News 

We  present  these  facts  with  the  request  that  you  keep 
them  in  mind  when  determining  the  relative  news  value 
inherent  in  various  forms  of  aviation  accidents.  A  fatal 
accident  on  a  scheduled  air  transport  line  today  (there 
have  been  exactly  two  in  the  last  twenty  months)  is  gen¬ 
uine  news.  The  rarer  such  accidents  become  the  more  im¬ 
portant  they  are  as  news.  However,  this  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  the  fatality  which  occurs  when  an  inexpert 
and  rash  youngster  takes  up  a  flimsy  plane  and  crashes. 
We  submit  that  such  incidents  are  no  more  interesting 
or  important  to  your  readers  outside  of  their  locality  than 
the  overturning  of  an  outboard  motorboat  on  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan.  We  wonder  if  a  reader  of  a  Detroit  paper,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  interested  in  an  accident  to  a  student  flier  in 
California.  You  have  great  powers  of  discrimination.  Not 
all  readers  have.  So  we  ask  you  to  discriminate  betw'een 
aviation  accidents  that  are  «tf//o//^/ne  ws  and  those  that  are  not. 

Just  as  great  railroad  and  steamship 
companies  look  to  newspaper  advertising 
as  a  necessary  and  vital  channel  for  promot¬ 
ing  new  business,  so  the  45  air  transport 
lines  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  newspapers  for  pro¬ 
moting  their  traffic.  But  if  this  advertising 
is  to  be  productive  it  must  reach  a  public 
which  has  learned  to  understand  in  its  true 
perspective  the  services  which  the  great 
air  transport  lines  are  rendering  today. 


Complimentary  for  the  personal  use  of  editors! 

The  Aircraft  Year  Book  for  1931 

To  editors  and  publishers  who  want  the  up-to-date 
facts  on  air  transport,  we  will  gladly  send — with  our 
compliments — “The  Aircraft  Year  Book  for  1931”, 
a  600  page  volume  with  430  illustrations.  This  book 
sells  at  bookstores  for  $6.  It  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  editor  or  publisher  who  writes  personally  for  it. 

■■■■= 


Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America 

10  East  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WILLIAM  H.  LANDER,  of  the 
”  Unite!  Press  staff  in  Madrid,  sailed 
Oct.  21  from  New  York  for  Spain  after 
a  month’s  vacation  in  the  United  States. 

A.  H.  Uhl,  cable  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Paris  bureau. 

Rex  Smith  of  the  Associated  Press 
South  American  desk,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Madrid  as  correspondent. 
Clarence  Du  Bose,  formerly  with  the 
Madrid  bureau,  is  coming  back  to  the 
United  States  for  .service  with  the  A.P. 

H.  K.  Knoblaugh.  formerly  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Havana,  is  now 
on  the  New  York  A.P.  staff. 

Paul  Comly  French,  Philadelphia 
United  Press  bureau,  spoke  over  \V  CAU 
on  Oct.  20,  as  part  of  a  series  of  weekly 
radio  talks  by  prominent  I’hiladelphia 
newspapermen  under  the  title  of  “Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Press.” 

William  E.  Gammon,  manager  of  the 
Butte,  Mont.,  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
is  the  author  of  an  article  on  hard  cop¬ 
per  in  the  October  issue  of  Rnnew  of 
Ret’invs. 

Douglas  Fosdick  of  the  Main  bureau. 
Associated  Press,  has  been  app<jinted  sec¬ 
retary  to  United  States  Senator  Wallace 
H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Maine.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  on  the  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Neu'S.  He  will  take  up  his 
new  duties  on  Nov.  1. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

CONTROLLING  interests  and  owner- 
.ship  of  the  Barberton  (O.)  Herald 
a  semi-weekly,  was  recently  transferred 
from  Harold  Makinson  to  Frank  N. 
Gaethke.  advertising  manager.  Curtis 
G.  White  has  been  named  managing 
editor. 

J.  A.  Lister,  former  publisher,  St.  Ed¬ 
ward  (Neb.)  Adivnee,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Elgin  (Neb.)  Review  from 
A.  C.  Gardner. 

Ashton  (Neb.)  Herald  has  been  sold 
by  A.  E.  Brunsdon  &  Co.  of  Ivoup  Qty, 
Neb.,  to  A.  M.  Jacobson  of  Waterloo. 
A.  W\  Lang  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  paper  for  the  last  three  months  will 
continue  as  editor  while  Mr  Jacobson 
will  be  business  manager. 

Jay  Reeves,  for  the  past  few  years 
foreman  of  the  Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos 
Bay  Times,  has  bought  the  Arlington 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  and  has  taken  possession. 

W.  D.  Meng,  former  editorial  writer, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  a  paper  at  Lexington, 
Mo.,  has  purchased  the  Blue  Valley 
Inter-City  News,  at  Fairmont,  Mo. 

John  R.  Van  Sickle,  former  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Republic,  has  purchased  the  Durand 
(Ill.)  Gazette,  a  w'eekly,  from  Charles  R. 
Bancroft. 

East  Greenwich  (R.I.)  News  has  been 
sold  by  Gordon  B.  Ewing  to  Walter  C. 
Stone.  J.  B.  Shale  was  the  broker. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

yORKTON  (SASK.)  NEWS,  a 
weekly  published  by  W’.  M.  George 
Brown,  appeared  Oct.  1.  The  city  is  also 
served  by  the  Yorkton  Enterprise,  a 
semi-weekly. 

First  issue  of  the  Dimond  Courier,  a 
weekly  circulating  in  the  Dimond  dis¬ 
trict  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  appeared  Sept. 
25.  It  is  published  by  the  Independent 
Publishers  Syndicate  of  which  B.  G. 
Brinkley,  formerly  with  the  Alameda 
Times-Star,  is  the  head. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Editorial  and  business  offices  of 
the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
have  been  moved  into  the  enlarged 
quarters  which  have  been  rebuilt  and 
changed.  .Ml  departments  of  the  paper 
are  now  on  the  first  floor.  News  rooms 
have  been  on  the  second  floor  for  many 
years. 

W’'ith  the  installation  of  the  new  tubular 
press  at  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tri¬ 
bune,  color  printing  has  made  its  first 
appearance  in  southern  Oregon. 


SCHOOLS 

George  MILBURN,  author  and 

magazine  writer,  recently  joined 
Sooner  Magazine  staff,  University  of 
Oklahoma  alumni  publication,  as  contri¬ 
buting  editor,  according  to  Joseph  A. 
Brandt,  editor. 

Plans  for  a  Journalism  Alumni  Found¬ 
ation  will  be  formulated  at  the  first 
annual  Homecoming  reunion  of  the 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Nov.  14. 
This  year  the  date  of  the  reunion  has 
been  shifted  from  commencement  week 
to  Homecoming  Day.  Edward  Reinhardt 
Egger  of  Chicago  is  president  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  Alumni 
Association. 

Twenty-third  annual  Journalism  Week 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  will  be  held  May  2 
to  7,  1932,  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University,  has  announced. 

Journalism  class  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  under  the  direction  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Melvin  T.  Solve,  prepares  a  weekly 
page  of  campus  news  for  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen.  The  students  have  com- 
plete_  charge  of  the  page:  writing,  copy 
reading,  and  make-up.  Each  member  of 
the_  class  is  required  to  handle  regular 
assignments  on  the  Wildcat,  student  tri¬ 
weekly  paper. 

William  P.  Kirkwood,  editor  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  bulletins  and 
professor  of  rural  journalism  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
•sota,  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey 
is  cliairman  of  the  department. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

TNDIANAPOLIS  NEWS,  Oct.  15, 
■*-  eight-page  Norge  electric  refrigerator 
section. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  20- 
page  tabloid  Yorktown  Se.squi-centennial 
celebration  section,  Oct.  11. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Nervs,  annual  State 
Fair  of  Texas  issue,  Oct.  11,  92  pages 
in  ten  sections. 

Richmotui  (\’^a.)  News-Leader,  24- 
page  souvenir  Yorktown  Sesqui-centen- 
nial  edition,  Oct.  16. 

Lima  (O.)  Nnvs,  20-page  rotograv¬ 
ure  section  in  connection  with  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Allen 
County,  O.,  recently. 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  Nervs,  28- page 
section  on  the  completion  of  Port 
Arthur’s  $2,000,000  seawall  and  pleasure 
pier  bridge,  Oct.  15. 

Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  six-page 
color  section,  (Dct.  18.  on  Philco  radio. 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
Oct.  14,  Utica  Day  edition,  62  pages. 

Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Oct.  14, 
Rome  Day  edition,  32  pages. 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  Oct.  14, 
Utica  Day  edition,  44  pages. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

MLORKORSKY  of  the  Harvard 
•  County  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Neb., 
was  elected  president  of  the  I^up  Val¬ 
ley  Press  Association*,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  St.  Paul.  Lyman  Cass  of  the 
Ravenna  (Neb.)  Nervs  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Mrs.  Grace  Rood  of  North 
Loup,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

M.  E.  Boren  of  Sargent  (Neb.)  high 
school  was  elected  president  of  the 
Neiiraska  High  School  Press  As.socia- 
TiON  during  its  convention  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Oct.  8-10. 

lowA  High  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  met  annually  at  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  la.,  for  the  last  11 
years,  will  reorganize  at  its  1931  con¬ 
vention,  at  Grinnell,  Oct.  30  and  31. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club  are :  Neil  Heitt, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  president ;  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Holliday,  publisher,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  vice-president;  James  Rei- 
den,  advertising  director  Girayline  Bus 
(Company,  secretary ;  M.  E.  Cooley,  editor 
and  manager  of  Shopping  News,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Morris  Shaw,  Commercial 
Daily  News,  librarian. 


^X^hat  is  this  Thing 
Called  ^^Gloom^^? 

Really,  the  people  of  Southern  Minnesota  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  word.  They  hear  of  a  business  depression  and 
an  unemployment  situation  but  cannot  understand  what  it  is 
all  about.  For  Southern  Minnesota  seems  to  be  an  unaf. 
fected  area. 

The  farmers  are  going  about  their  regular  business  of  dairy¬ 
ing,  of  raising  high  grade  livestock  and  poultry  and  of  grow¬ 
ing  their  usual  varied  crops.  The  merchants  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  active  in  their  usual  ways.  The  people  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  about  as  in  the  past.* 
There  is  practically  nothing  unusual  in  conditions  in  this 
territory. 

Probably,  wise  diversification  in  farming  is  responsible  for 
this  normal  attitude  of  the  people,  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  area  depends  greatly  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  And  they  are  prospering — as  usual. 

These  daily  newspapers  of  Southern  Minnesota 
reach  this  prosperous  area  most  effectively.  Only 
these  publications  cover  it  completely. 


REACH  A  HEALTHY  MARKET  THROUGH  THESE 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA 


ALBERT  LEA  TRIBUNE 
AUSTIN  DAILY  HERALD 
FARIBAULT  DAILY  NEWS 
MANKATO  FREE  PRESS 
ROCHESTER  POST  BULLETIN 
WINONA  REPUBLICAN  HERALD 


VERIFIED  CIRCULATION  OF  THESE  PAPERS  IN 
EXCESS  OF  50,000  COPIES  DAILY 
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PREAT  ^ORTHERX  PaPER  CoMPANyI 


Log  Pile,  MilUnocket  Mill 


A  pile  of  pulp  wood — 400  feet  long,  90  feet  high,  250  feet  wide  at  base.  It 
contains  approximately  50,000  cords  of  prepared  wood  and  is  part  of  a 
Winter  supply  for  our  Millinocket  Mill.  This  wood,  after  hark  is  removed, 
is  piled  during  the  Summer  months.  As  a  positive  protection  against  fire  it 
is  subject  all  the  time,  to  floods  of  high  pressure  water  from  nozzles  mounted 
on  monitor  towers  at  an  elevation  of  60  feet.  Movable  conveyors  deliver 
this  wood,  when  wanted,  to  the  mill. 

This  company,  free  from  bonds  and  preferred  stock,  is  independent  and  is 
situated  and  owned  in  the  United  States. 


fVe  have  tonnage  open  which  we  shall  he  glad  to  discuss  with  newsprint  consumers. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Company 

iSALEK  DIVISIOA^ 

H.  MERTOIV  JOYCE,  V.  P.  &  Mgr.  of  Sales 
342  Madison  Ave.  Xew  York  City 
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Advertiting  Agencies 


NEW  YORK  AGENCIES 
UNITE  IN  MERGER 


Hir»hon>Garfiel<l,  Inc.,  I*  Name  of 
New  AdTertieing  Company  — 
DiTieional  Office  Maintained 
in  Paris 

Garfield  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  Arthur 
Hirshon  Company,  both  of  New  York, 
have  merged  to  form  Hirshon-Garfield, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  10  East  40th 
street  and  a  divisional  office  at  Paris, 
France.  The  principals  in  the  new  firm 
are :  Arthur  Hirshon,  president ;  Sidney 
Garfield,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
The  agency  will  give  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  to  more  than  40  accounts. 

Mr.  Garfield  was  for  six  years  with 
the  Fairchild  Publications,  resigning  in 
1928  to  form  his  own  company,  wmich 
specialized  in  the  clothing  and  fabric 
fields.  Mr.  Hirshon,  before  forming  his 
own  company  six  years  ago,  was  with  the 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  the  George 
Dyer  Company,  and  the  Erickson 
Company. 


Socony  Contest  Advertises 

The  Rhode  Island  office  of  the  Socony- 
Vacuum  Company  has  been  using  con¬ 
siderable  newspaper  advertising  space  in 
Rhode  Island  in  connection  with  a  $100- 
a-day  contest  running  for  two  wedcs  for 
the  best  letters  on  “Why  I  prefer 
Socony  Certified  Lubrication.”  Lieut.- 
Gov.  J.  J.  Connolly  of  Rhode  Island, 
Judge  Ira  Lloyd  Letts  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Cross,  president  of 
the  Republican  Women’s  Cltffi  of  Rhode 
Island  were  the  judges. 


Auburn  Reports  Gnin  In  Profits 

Auburn  Automobile  Company  and  its 
subsidiaries  report  consolidated  net  prof¬ 
its  for  the  quarter  ending  Aug.  31,  1931, 
of  $977^70.W,  equal  to  $4.91  a  share  on 
199,060  shares  outstanding,  as  compared 
with  $178,93.'',  equivalent  to  90  cents  a 
share  for  the  corresponding  period  for 
1930,  based  on  number  of  shares  now 
outstanding.  The  net  profits  for  the  first 
nine  months  this  year  are  $3,338,446, 
compared  with  $1,044,944  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 


Appoint  Porter  Agency 

The  Porter  Corporation,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  accounts  of  the  Graham 
Company,  Boston,  national  distributors  of 
the  New  Balance  Arch,  a  flexible  arch 
supporter  and  the  Maine  Manufacturing 
Companv,  Nashua,  N.  H..  producers  of 
the  White  Mountain  Electric  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  a  new  product. 


National  Biscuit  Appoints 

The  National  Biscuit  Companv  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  advertising  of  all  of  its  products 
with  the  exception  of  Shredded  Wheat. 
This  division  will  remain  with  the  Frank 
Presbrey  Company  which  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  conducted  this  advertising. 


David  A.  Munro  Leaves  Tide 

Tide  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  resignation  of  David 
Alan  Munro,  associate  editor  of  Tide 
since  last  January.  Mr.  Munro  left  on 
Oct.  9  to  spend  a  year  traveling  in 
Europe.  He  is  succeeded  by  Charles 
Warner,  formerly  with  Standard  Statis¬ 
tics  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 


Jordan  Joins  Chicago  Agency 

Franz  Jordan,  formerly  of  the  West¬ 
ern  .Advertising  agency,  Racine,  Wis., 
has  joined  the  Matteson- Fogarty- Jordan 
advertising  agency,  Chicago.  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  is  promoting  ncwspai)er  ivipularity 
contests. 


Coast  Agencies  Meet  Nov.  4—6 

The  Pacific  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Nov.  4  to  6  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel, 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


Thomas  Haberlin  Moriarty 


A  FTER  ten  years  in  general  advertis- 
ing,  Thomas  Halierlin  Moriarty, 
copy  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  office  of  James  Houlihan,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  gives  his  views  on 
copywriters  and  co|)ywriting  thus : 

“No  ‘clever’  advertisement  is  worth  a 
damn  to  the  advertiser.  Ifright-boy  type 
of  writers  should  go  to  work  for  Bally¬ 
hoo  and  attempt  to  e(|ual  that  recent 
classic  on  the  back  cover,  entitled  ‘The 
Largest  Selling  Ham  in  the  World.’ 

“A  copywriter  must  learn  n<»t  to  over¬ 
rate  his  job.  .After  all,  he  is  a  little 
smoke  at  the  top  of  the  volcano.  Below 
him  and  making  him  possible  is  the 
American  business  structure.  He  cannot 
write  powerful  copy  until  he  realizes  this 
condition — yet  some  l)elieve  forever  that 
they  are  the  anointed.  Advertisements 
are  not  written ;  they  are  built — built  of 
the  elements  that  good  merchandising 
sense  dictates. 

“In  my  humble  opinion,  the  best  train¬ 
ing  in  the  world  for  an  advertising  scriv¬ 
ener  is  under  the  wing  of  a  strong  person¬ 
ality  in  the  newspaper  business.  A  per¬ 
son  will  come  out  of  this  work  knowing 
the  difference  between  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb — something  they  no  longer 
teach  in  school — and  will  possess  that 
priceless  quality  of  judgment.  The  re¬ 
write  desk  toughens  the  candidate, 
teaches  him  to  work,  and  bats  a  lot  of 
horse  .sense  into  his  soft-boiled  brain.” 

Tom  covered  high  school  sports  for 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  1920-21; 
and  the  University  of  California  campus 
for  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  in  1921- 
1922.  In  1925  he  was  si)ecial  corresiKjnd- 
ent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

He  has  held  various  copy  jol)s,  l>egin- 
ning  with  Atlee  F.  Hunt  Company  at 
Oakland.  In  1926  he  joined  James 
Houlihan,  Inc.,  and  he  has  been  there 
ever  since,  except  for  two  years  when  he 
graced  the  copy  dei>artment  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  San  Francisco  branch  of 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company.  Now 
he's  stationed  in  Grand  Rapids,  for  Houli¬ 
han,  concentrating  on  the  account  of  the 
De  Vaux-Hall  Motor  Corporation,  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  new  De  Vaux  Six. 

Tom’s  hobbies  are  football,  any  vintage 
of  Paul  Whiteman’s  records,  John  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  words,  and  O.  0.  McIntyre’s 
salty  Americana.  He  was  born  in  Oak¬ 
land  on  May  29,  1902. 


McCann-Erickaon  Appointed 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1932,  McCann- 

Erickson.  Inc.,  New  A’ork  agency,  will 
direct  the  advertising  of  the  Forhan 
Company.  Inc.,  and  Forhan’s,  Ltd.,  in 
Cknada  and  Great  Britain,  manufacturers 
of  toothpaste  and  related  products;  also 
the  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company 
of  Passaic.  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  Pater¬ 
son  Vegetable  Parchment  and  Patapar; 
B.  F.  (Goodrich  Footwear  Corporation  of 
Watertown.  Mass.  Timothy  Sullivan,  for 
the  past  six  years  with  the  .Artist  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
panv  as  an  executive,  recently  joined  the 
radio  department  of  the  agency. 


■CHEV”  PROMOTES  CROOKER 


Becomes  Advertising  Manager  of  Firm, 
Succeeding  R.  K.  White 

R.  H.  Crooker,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager,  succeeding  R.  K. 
White,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Comi»ny  in  charge 
of  liasterii  sales,  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Mr.  Crooker  started  his  career  with 
the  Detroit  Neti’S,  working  during 
school  vacations.  He  has  been  with  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
the  old  Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company, 
where  as  advertising  manager  he  ad¬ 
ministered  the  first  million  dollar  budget 
in  the  automobile  industry;  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Comi)any,  and  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  advertising  agency,  from 
which  post  he  joined  Chevrolet  as 
assistant  adverti.sing  manager. 

W.  C.  Byers,  formerly  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Chevrolet  at  Cincinnati. 
O.,  has  been  appointed  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Crooker. 


French  Award  For  Phelps 

The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Star  has  been  conferred  ujwn 
George  Harrison  Phelps  in  recognition 
of  his  effective  work  as  chairman  of  the 
.American  Committee  of  the  French 
Colonial  and  Overseas  Exposition  held 
in  Paris  this  year.  A  year  ago  Mr. 
Phelps,  in  recognition  for  his  work  in 
the  interest  of  more  friendly  Franco- 
.American  commercial  relations,  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Mr.  Phelps  is  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Dorland  International,  Inc. 


New  Campaign  Started 

Grace  &  Holiday,  advertising  counsel 
of  Detroit,  and  their  associates,  John 
Wierengo  &  Staff  of  Grand  Rapids, 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Piston  Ring 
Company  of  Muskegon,  manufacturers 
of  Quality  Brand  Piston  Rings,  to  con¬ 
duct  its  first  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  The  firm  has  never,  up  until  the 
present  campaign  which  was  started  in 
the  Oct.  17  issue  of  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  entered  the  national  advertising 
field. 


J.  E.  Davis  Joins  Louisville  Agency 

Thomas  H.  Stark,  president  of  the 
Stark  Advertising  Agency,  Louisville, 
announces  the  appointment  of  John  Erie 
Davis  as  a  vice-president  of  the  agency. 
Mr.  Davis  was  formerly  a  newspaj^r 
man.  and  for  ten  years  has  been  in  utility 
advertising  or  advertising  agency  work. 


Ingalls-Advertising  Appointed 

The  New  England  Dairy  and  Food 
Council,  Boston,  has  selected  Ingalls- 
.Advertising,  Boston,  to  act  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  counsellor.  Newspapers  in  New 
England  will  be  used. 


Sloane-Blnbon  Appoints 

Sloane-Blabon  Corporation,  of  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of 
linoleum  and  felt-base  floor -coverings, 
has  apiKiinted  Anderson,  Davis  &  Hyde, 
New  York,  to  direct  its  advertising 
account. 


Art  Accounts  To  Frankel 

The  S.  W.  Frankel  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  accounts  of  the  Grand  Central 
Art  Galleries,  Montross  Gallery  and 
Deauville  Sales  Corporation,  all  of  New 
York. 


Graves  Heads  Branch  Office 

L.  H.  Graves,  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  of  Critchfield  &  Co.,  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  capacity  following  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  that  agency  with  the  Kling- 
Gibson  Company. 


Clark  Joins  Lavin  Agency 

Lloyd  M.  Clark,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  General  Motors  E.xport 
Corporation,  has  joined  I^vin  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston  agency,  as  an  account 
executive. 


BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  FILED 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  in  the  Federal  Court,  New 
York  City,  by  the  Cleveland  G.  Shaw, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  205  E.  42d 
street.  Liabilities  were  placed  at  $63,153 
and  assets,  $6,115.  The  plea  was  entered 
on  Monday,  Oct.  19. 


Wins  Art  Competition 

Masuo  Ogoshi,  art  director  for  the 
Mellen  Associates,  Ltd.,  33-year-old 
Honolulu  advertising  agency,  submitted 
the  prize-winning  design  for  a  medallion 
to  be  awarded  winners  at  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  International  Games  to  be  held 
in  Honolulu  following  the  1932  Olympics 
in  Los  Angeles. 


New  Wadsworth  &  Walker  Account 

The  -Saltesea  Packing  Company  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  a  branch  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oyster  Company,  packers  of  Salte¬ 
sea  Clam  Chowder,  vegetable  soup,  pea 
soup  and  lima  beans,  have  placetl  their 
account  with  Wadsworth  &  Walker,  Inc., 
New  York.  Newspapers  will  be  used. 


Hoffman  Joins  Brown  Agency 

The  E.  H.  Brown  Agency,  (Chicago, 
recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
Edwin  -A.  Hoffman  as  national  classified 
manager.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  formerly 
sales  representative  with  the  A.  G. 
Spalding  Cq.,  sporting  goods  house. 


Apollo  Chocolates  To  Paris 

Sherman  B.  Paris,  Advertising,  of 
Boston,  will  conduct  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  England  and  New  York 
state  for  the  F.  H.  Roberts  Company, 
makers  of  Apollo  chocolates. 


SAYS  BAR  SHOULD  ADVERTISE 

The  time  has  come  when  the  bar  must 
begin  to  advertise,  John  M.  Dunham, 
president  of  the  (jrand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Bar  Association,  said  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  Oct.  16.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  said  that  the  bar  should  advertise, 
not  as  individual  lawyers,  but  as  an  insti¬ 
tution.  He  urged  a  program  of  “digni¬ 
fied,  supervised  publicity,”  declaring  that 
if  the  public  knew  the  functions  of  a 
lawyer  they  would  call  on  him  instead  of 
on  lay  agencies. 


GAS  COMPANY  ADVERTISING 

“Widen  the  Market  for  .Alabama  Coal 
by  Using  Gas,”  is  the  burden  of  a  series 
of  quarter  page  advertisements  being  run 
in  the  daily  newspapers  by  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (ias  Company.  In  the  Birmingham 
district  where  the  competition  with  coal 
as  a  fuel  is  keen  the  gas  company  pre¬ 
sents  its  merchandising  appeal  from  this 
angle. 


AD  TIPS 


Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  k  Osborn,  .'132  South 
Mirhifian  avenue,  Oh1oaf?o.  Will  place  the  ac* 
count  of  Wahl  I>n  Company. »  Chleaeo,  beffin- 
iiinfr  January  1,  1082. 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  k  Osborn,  .'132  South 
Mlchi8:an  avenue,  Chtcafro.  Said  to  be  issulni? 
contracts  to  newspai>erH  on  the  Staley  Sales 
Company,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Brooke.  Smith  k  French,  Inc,,  82  East  Han¬ 
cock  avenue,  Detroit.  Now  handling  account 
for  the  Leonard  Refrigerator  Company,  Detroit. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Company,  122  East  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
November  for  William  A.  Force  k  Company. 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan  Company,  43.'^ 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Have  secured 
the  account  of  Munistng  Paper  Company,  Munix- 
ing,  Michigan. 

Findley  H.  Oreene  Advertising  Agency,  Par¬ 
sons  Building.  BufTalo,  N.  Y.  Has  secured  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Fanny  Farmer  Candy  Shops.  Inc.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Albert  P.  Hill  Company.  Inc.,  23.3  Oliver 
avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
November  for  Pratt  k  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

Earl  Ludgin  Company,  180  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  placing  the 
account  of  A.  F.  Dormeyer  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  maniifacturera  of  electric  food 
beaters. 

KcCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  28,1  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  Pat¬ 
erson  Parchment  Paper  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J- 

McMullen,  Sterling  k  Chalfant,  Inc.,  2&0 
Madison  avenue.  New  York.  Has  secured  ac¬ 
count  of  the  American  Thermoa  Bottle  Company. 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Williams  k  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Said  to  be  preparing  a  list  of 
newspapers  on  the  Paris  Medicine  Company.  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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LINOTYPE  EXCELSIOM 


The  New  Body  Face 


(•"“LINOTYPE -«0 


7  Point  Excelsior  No.  1 

In  Excelsior  design  have  gone  many 
months  of  study  and  experimental 
cutting.  Letters  have  been  studied  not 
only  individually  for  shape,  relation 
of  weight  of  lines,  distribution  of 
white  space,  size  and  shape  of  coun¬ 
ters,  serifs — the  customary  factors  in 
letter  design — but  also  in  relation  to 
and  assembly  with  other  letters. 

Frequently  changes  are  necessary 
when  letter  design  is  studied  in  this 
respect  that  would  not  be  apparent  if 
considered  only  as  individual  letters. 
For  nothing  is  truer  than  the  fact  that 
the  manner  in  which  letters  compose 
into  words  as  well  as  inherent  clarity 
of  letter  design  brings  the  reading 
ease  so  necessary  in  a  news  face.  Since 
we  read  words  at  a  glance,  without 
attempting  to  recognize  individual 
letters  or  connect  letter  by  letter 
visually,  this  may  clearly  and  readily 
be  understood. 

Excelsior  has  an  evenness  of  color 
without  a  uniform  weight  or  mono¬ 
tone  design  that  enables  it  to  print 
exceptionally  well  on  newsprint,  even 
under  the  usual  high  speed  news¬ 
paper  printing  conditions.  The  letters 
do  not  break  down  under  mat-making 
pressure  or  in  stereotyping,  neither 
do  they  fill  up  and  blur  on  the  press. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the 
light  and  heavy  strokes  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  letters  of  Excelsior,  but  it  is 
not  to  that  great  degree  that  would 
penalize  the  fine  lines  at  the  expense 
of  the  heavy  lines.  Excelsior  has  no 
“flicker” — it  may  be  read  as  easily 
under  artiflcial  light  as  in  daylight  or 
under  a  strong  sun. 

The  lower-case  letters  are  full  and 
generously  rounded. 


—Designed  to  Meet 
Modern  Newspaper 
Printing  Conditions 

Excelsior  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  present  day 
newspaper  printing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  and  open  lower-case  letters,  does 
not  smear,  smudge  or  fill  up  in  printing,  and  has  no  fine 
lines  to  break  down  in  stereotyping  or  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  modern  mat-making. 

The  basic  design  principles  of  inherent  legibility- 
illumination  within  the  letter  instead  of  merely  around 
it— that  have  made  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  so  popular 
have  been  retained  in  this  new  face.  Excelsior  has  the 
same  space  economy  as  Ionic,  the  same  delightful  read¬ 
ing  ease,  but  a  slightly  lighter  page  texture. 

Two  sizes  ready  now— 7  point  No.  i  and  7  point  No. 
2.  The  7  point  No.  2  size  is  a  somewhat  smaller  face  on 
the  same  point  body  and  alignment.  Both  sizes  are 
shown  in  this  advertisement. 

The  enlarged  letters  below  show  Excelsior  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  conventional  news  face.  Write  the  near¬ 
est  Linotype  agency  for  specimens  and  comparison 
showings— they  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


(•"“LINOTYPE 


7  Point  Excelsior  No.  2 

Excelsior  capitals,  too,  are  large  and 
exceptionally  well  proportioned.  The 
size  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
letters  is  not  only  easily  adequate  to 
differentiate  them  from  the  small  let¬ 
ters,  but  reach  almost  to  the  full  height 
and  depth  of  the  point  body  on  which 
they  are  cast.  So  cleverly  has  this  de¬ 
tail  been  arranged,  however,  that  Ex¬ 
celsior  may  be  set  solid  without  ma¬ 
terial  loss  of  reading  ease.  And  when 
leaded  the  face  does  not  look  weak  or 
“stringy”  as  so  many  news  faces  are 
likely  to. 

In  comparison  with  Ionic  No.  5  and 
Textype,  Excelsior  will  be  discovered 
to  be  an  “in  between”  design.  Its  weight 
of  line  in  lower-case  letters  is  between 
Textype  and  Ionic,  while  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  it  is  a  trifle  lighter  than  either  of 
the  other  two  faces. 

Two  sizes  of  Excelsior  are  now  ready, 
7  Point  Excelsior  No.  1  and  7  Point  Ex¬ 
celsior  No.  2.  The  latter  is  a  somewhat 
smaller  face  but  on  the  same  body  and 
alignment.  The  alphabet  length  of  7 
Point  Excelsior  No.  2  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  7  Point  Ionic,  and  is  slightly 
greater  than  7  Point  Textype. 

The  alphabet  length  of  7  Point  Ex¬ 
celsior  No.  1  is  a  trifle  longer  than 
Ionic  or  Textype — but  the  difference 
is  almost  negligible  and  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  affect  word  count  in  the  news¬ 
paper  column. 

The  advent  of  the  modern  high 
speed  press  and  rubber  rollers  has 
brought  about  a  new  printing  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  pressroom. 
Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  this  new  condition. 

Excelsior  letters  are  large,  clear  and 
open.  They  do  not  smudge  in  printing. 


Comparison  of  Excelsior  Letters  with  the  Conventional  News  Face  Roman  No.  2 


EXCELSIOR  ROMAN  NO.  2 


The  loop  ( 1 )  of  the  Excel¬ 
sior  “e”  above  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the 
average  news  face  at  the 
right.  The  counter  of  the 
“e”(2)has  also  been  made 
larger.  In  addition,  the 
opening  (3 )  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  enlarged  in  Ex¬ 
celsior,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  another  point  to  All 
up,  and  preventing  the 
"e”  from  looking  like  an 
“o”  in  printing. 


EXCELSIOR  ROMAN  NO.  2 


Excelsior  counters,  marked 
as  (1)  above,  are  noticeably 
larger  than  those  in  the  aver¬ 
age  news  face  shown  at  right. 
Notice  also  increased  white 
between  the  flnial  and  loop 
of  the  Excelsior  “a”  (shown 
by  2 ),  and  the  simplified  tail 
(3  )in  the  Excelsior  "a”  which 
eliminates  the  “ink  trap”  in 
the  conventional  form.  These 
points  of  superior  design  in 
Excelsior  assure  easy  recog¬ 
nition  and  clean  printing. 


EXCELSIOR  ROMAN  NO.  2 


In  designing  the  Excelsior 
“w”  the  white  space  between 
the  serifs  (1)  has  been  in¬ 
creased  materially  to  elimi¬ 
nate  filling  up,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  clean  printing.  The 
angle  of  the  crotch  (2)is  wid¬ 
ened  in  the  Excelsior,  again 
eliminating  a  danger  point 
for  ink  to  accumulate.  Ex¬ 
celsior  serifs  are  also  notice¬ 
ably  sturdier  (3)  than  those 
in  the  average  news  face  at 
right  of  the  above  showing. 


EXCELSIOR  ROMAN  NO.  2 


In  the  bowl  (1 ),  near  the  link  (2), 
and  in  the  loop  (3)  of  the  Excel¬ 
sior  “g,”  the  white  space  is  much 
greater  than  at  these  points  in  the 
conventional  news  face  “g”  shown 
at  the  right.  The  ear  of  the  “g*’ 
(4)  has  also  been  simplified  over 
the  conventional  form.  Again, 
there’s  plenty  of  open  white,  with 
no  places  for  ink  to  accumulate 
and  spot  up. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  •  •  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  CHICAGO  ■  NESF  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO,  CAN.  •  ReprtKnUtivn  in  Ibt  Principal  Ciliri  of  Ihc  World 

Linotype  Caramond  and  Excelsior 
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AI>.VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


"DETAIL  advertising,  often  criticized 
for  depending  too  much  on  price 
appeal,  might  take  a  lesson  from  some 
national  advertisers  in  the  use  of  emo¬ 
tional  impulse,  particularly  that  of  fear, 
it  was  suggested  by  Louis  \\\  Fairchild, 
news  editor  of  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  speaking  Oct.  21,  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

As  an  example  of  the  appeal  to  fear — 
or  pride — he  cited  the  advertisement  of 
a  Boston  store  in  April,  which  pointed 
out  that  the  swimming  season  would  be¬ 
gin  in  45  days  and  that  women  would 
then  be  api)earing  in  bathing  suits. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  figure  in 
shape.  Take  care  of  your  hips,”  said 
the  copy. 

The  result  was  that  the  store  sold 
more  corsets  in  one  day  than  it  usually 
did  in  several  weeks,  according  to  the 
speaker. 

*  *  * 

SPENDING  its  own  money  on  adver¬ 
tising,  the  W.  H.  Campbell  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlantic  City  agency  specializing 
in  hotel  accounts,  has  begun  a  small 

campaign  in  New  York  newsjiapers,  urg¬ 
ing  people  to  make  fall  and  winter  visits 
to  that  resort.  First  copy  was  announce¬ 
ment  style,  but  future  advertisements 
will  show  “pleasant  oddities  about  At¬ 
lantic  City,”  according  to  Mr.  Campbell. 
*  *  * 

Frankness  from  a  Texas  adver¬ 
tiser  (well,  a  would-be  advertiser 
anyway)  to  a  Middle  West  newspaper 
publisher :  “Inclosed  you  will  find  a 

little  ad,  which  I  am  asking  that  you 
run  in  your  classified  column  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  i>erhaps  thirty  days  .  .  . 
I  am  asking  for  credit.  Why  not?  If 
I  had  money  enough  to  pay  in  advance 
for  everything  that  I  wanted,  I  would 
not  need  this  ad.” 

*  *  * 

A  SIDELIGHT  on  the  continued  at¬ 
tempts  of  radio  set  manufacturers 
to  obtain  local  adverti.sing  rates  in  news- 
jiapers  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
rival  dailies  in  a  western  city.  The 
distributor  for  that  territory  demanded 
the  right  to  place  advertising,  carrying 
the  names  of  three  dealers  in  the  city, 
to  be  billed  at  the  lowest  rate  earned 
by  any  one  of  the  three  dealers.  Both 
papers  refused  the  offer,  holding  that 
copy  bearing  more  tlian  one  signature 
should  be  classed  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  carry  the  national  rate.  Rather 
than  yield  the  point,  the  distributor  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  substitute  method  of 
mailing  out  broadsides  made  up  in  news¬ 
paper  form. 

“We  have  no  objection  to  a  local 
dealer’s  placing  a  factory-preiiared  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  having  it  billed  on  his 
account.”  explained  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  papers.  “In  that 
case  the  local  dealer  is  resixmsible  for 
payment  and  I  f)elieve  it  is  his  business, 
not  ours,  if  the  factory  reimburses  him. 
In  order  to  receive  minimum  local  rates, 
local  dealers  must  sign  contracts  which 


are  binding.  This  radio  proposal  de¬ 
manded  our  lowest  local  rate  without  a 
contract.” 

♦  ♦  * 

announcement  by  William 

Wrigley,  Jr.,  chewing  gum  manu¬ 
facturer,  that  he  had  signed  a  $1,500,000 
contract  for  a  five-day-a-week  radio 
program  to  begin  Nov.  2,  has  revived 
speculation  about  the  forthcoming  radio 
splash  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

One  story  that  got  into  print  recently 
was  that  Ford  would  spend  $750,000  in 
a  single  day,  using  all  stations  of  both 
systems  from  early  morning  until  6 
p.  m.,  and  presenting  a  program  rang¬ 
ing  from  sopranos  to  football.  As  usual, 
no  direct  information  was  available  from 
authoritative  sources,  but  skepticism  was 
registered.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  buy  a 
whole  day  on  so  many  stations  in  view 
of  existing  contracts.  In  addition,  the 
sum  named  seems  large  even  for  so 
ambitious  a  project,  unless  one  figures 
on  tremendous  expenses  for  ta'ent. 

Announcement  in  regard  to  the  Ford 
radio  campaign  was  originally  expected 
early  in  September. 

♦  ♦  * 

CENSORSHIP  of  advertising  material 
by  the  United  States  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  is  less  effective  than  censorship 
by  publishers  of  Boston  newspapers  and 
operators  of  Boston  radio  stations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  current  Bulletin  of  the 
Boston  Better  Business  Bureau.  Direct 
mail  is  the  most  common  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  used  for  fraudulent  schemes,  it  is 
■Stated,  and  in  addition,  “there  are 
hundreds  of  magazines  with  national  cir¬ 
culation  which  apparently  make  no 
I)retense  of  protecting  the  public 
from  advertising  which  is  prima  facie 
fraudulent  or  unfair.”  The  Bulletin 
points  out  that  advertising  in  the  “many 
respectable  magazines”  is  worthy  of 
confidence. 

“It  is  particularly  encouraging,”  it  is 
stated,  “to  find  that  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  has  not  brought  any  lapse  in  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations.  If  anything, 
censorship  has  been  more  severe  .  .  . 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  space  or  time  is  rejected 
each  year  because  of  this  policy  .  .  . 

To  an  increasing  extent  the  Bureau  is 
asked  to  supply  information  before  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  accepted.” 


EXTORTION  ATTEMPT  FAILS 

Uharged  with  attempting  to  extort 
$10.0(Kt  from  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Daily 
Dress  by  means  of  threatening  letters, 
Kenneth  Bailey,  18.  married,  was  placed 
in  jail  last  week.  Letters  instructing  the 
delivery  of  the  money  in  large  hills  to 
the  unsigned  writer,  who  was  to  identify 
himself  at  a  Riverside  theatre,  were  sent 
to  Harry  W.  Hammond,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Clarke,  editor.  They 
kept  the  app(»intment.  in  company  with 
Police  Inspector  Paul  Scott  and  Bailey 
was  arrested.  He  is  a  former  employe 
of  the  paper. _ 


Present  Construction  Prices  Are  Low 


Your  plant  properly  remodeled  now  may  be  your 
solution  rather  than  an  expensive  new  plant  later. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

Newspaper  Architects  and  Engineers 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WELD  DISCUSSES  RESEARCH  MORE  ADVERTISING  URGED 


Agencies  Adopting  Engineer’s  Ap¬ 
proach,  He  Tells  N.  Y.  Times  Class 

Advertising  agencies  are  adopting  the 
engineer’s  approach,  said  Dr.  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  director  of  research  for  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  New  York  advertising 
agency,  speaking  to  the  Nete  York  Times 
class  in  advertising  Oct.  14. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  he  said,  ad¬ 
vertising  must  appear  in  the  right  media ; 
it  must  be  based  on  the  best  appeals ; 
it  must  use  the  most  convincing  copy ; 
and  it  must  l)e  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  in  proportion  to  the 
potential  market  of  the  product  adver¬ 
tised.  To  accomplish  these  aims,  the 
agency  depends  upon  market  research, 
media  analysis,  copy  testing,  and  meas¬ 
urement  of  sales  potentials. 

Dr.  Weld  showed  charts  to  illustrate 
the  scientific  measurement  of  sales  po¬ 
tentials.  The  volume  of  retail  sales,  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  distribution, 
he  said,  will  furnish  an  excellent  buying 
power  inde.x,  but  for  most  commodities 
there  are  special  factors  that  affect  the 
sales. 


CELEBRATES  79TH  YEAR 

Mrs.  K.  Massiah,  one  of  the  two  liv¬ 
ing  journalists  who  were  admitted  to 
membershin  in  the  Press  (jallery  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  1889,  celebrated 
her  79th  birthday,  Oct.  8,  in  Toronto. 
Mrs.  Massiah  was  the  first  woman 
journalist  to  sit  in  the  gallery.  She 
represented  the  Montreal  Herald,  the 
Montreal  Star,  the  Montreal  Gazette  and 
tlie  Montreal  Witness  and  several  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  For  many  years  she 
and  her  brother  owned  a  weekly  at 
T.achute.  P.Q. 


BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  FILED 

Harry  H.  Bird,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Jenkintoivn  (Pa.)  Times-Chroni- 
cle  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Schedules  filed  show  liabilities 
$219,896  and  assets.  $112,054. 


Newspaper  Space  Recommended  to 
American  Gas  Association 

Members  of  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Oct.  14  session  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  were  urged  to  enlist,  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous 
time,  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 
newspaper  in  developing  sales. 

The  recommendation  was  made  by 
Morse  DellPlain,  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Public  Service  Company, 
Hammond,  Ind. 

“The  keen  competition,”  Mr.  DellPlain 
said,  “which  we  are  meeting  and  will 
meet  more  and  more,  makes  it  essential 
that  any  sales  program  we  adopt  take 
into  account  every  factor  which  will  build 
up  sales  appeal  or  break  down  sales  re¬ 
sistance. 

“An  adequate  advertising  campaign, 
which  features  the  liberal  use  of  space  in 
local  newspapers  is  an  important  part  of 
every  aggressive  sales  program.  Our 
story  must  be  kept  before  the  public  con- 
tinously  and  the  keener  the  competition, 
the  oftener  the  story  must  be  told  and 
the  more  ingenuity  must  be  used  in  pre¬ 
senting  it.” 


FIRST  LETTER  TO  OCHS 

The  first  letter  to  cross  the  Pacific  by 
airplane,  carried  by  Hugh  Herndon,  Jr. 
and  Clyde  Pangborn  on  their  4,6()0-mile 
flight  from  Sabishiro  Beach,  Japan,  to 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  was  received  last  week 
in  New  York  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  was 
written  by  R.  Murayama,  president  of 
the  Asahi  newspapers  of  Tokio  and 
Osaka,  which  offered  a  $25,000  prize  for 
the  first  flight  from  Japan  to  the  United 
.States.  Following  their  landing  in 
Wenatchee  on  Oct.  5,  the  transpacific 
flyers  affixed  an  air-mail  stamp  to  the 
letter  and  sent  it  on  its  way  to  New 
York.  It  had  been  formally  mailed  in 
Japan  by  Mr.  Murayama  and  bore  a 
Japanese  stamp. 


More  Than 

425,000 

Newspaper  Readers 

Have  Received  Their  Personal  Character 
Analyses  Through  the  Service  of  the 

LORNE  A.  MILNE 
HANDWRITING  FEATURE 


THIS  FEATURE  HAS  ENOR¬ 
MOUS  MAIL  PULLING  POWER. 
Responses  will  approximate  65% 
to  73%  of  the  circulation  of  any 
paper  using  it  and  should  result 
in  the  gaining  of  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  for  about  every  20  re¬ 
sponses. 

This  feature  furnishes  to  every 
reader  who  submits  a  specimen 
of  handwriting  a  300-word  per¬ 
sonal  character  analysis,  scien¬ 
tifically  estimated  from  his  writ¬ 
ing  according  to  the  science  of 
graphology  made  by  Lome  A. 
Milne,  nationally  known  hand¬ 
writing  analyst.  Every  analysis 
is  constructive  and  gives  uplift, 
self-confidence  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  receiving  them. 


The  following  are  some  of  the 
publications  which  have  and  are 
now  using  the  feature: 

Chicago  Daily  Times,  Chicago, 
Illinois; 

Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ; 

Indianapolis  News,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana; 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minnesota; 

World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

This  feature  can  be  used  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  stimulator,  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  your  paper,  or  it  can  be 
obtained  and  run  as  a  service  to 
your  readers,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  you  a  satisfactory  reve¬ 
nue. 


Dttail  Information  Will  Be  Forwarded  Upon  Request 

LORNE  A.  MILNE,  Graphologist 

30  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Hut  the  sure  winner 
is  your  Circulation 
Department!  M 


Papers  sell — and  sell  fast  in  the  street  outside  your  building  when  a  reporter  inside  reads  sport 
bulletins  or  election  returns.  With  a  Western  Electric  Public  Address  System,  his  voice  reaches  the 


crowd  at  one  point  or  many,  carrying  to  listeners  even  on  the  outer  fringe.  The  equipment  does  this — picks  up 


sound  faithfully,  amplifies  it  without  distortion  and  distributes  it  at  any  number  of  outlets.  Sound  reproduc< 


tion  measures  up  to  the  high  standards  expected  of  equipment  made  by  the  makers  of 


BellTelephones. 


Western  Etectric 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  | 

Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  the  story  of  the  | 
Public  Address  System.  | 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


'  / 
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UR  OVN  VORtp 

or  LetTtRS 


'T’HE  story  of  Jake  Lingle,  Chicago 
-*■  Tribune  reporter,  and  his  inglorious 
death  at  the  hands  of  Chicago  g^gsters, 
is  told  expertly  and  authoritatively  by 
John  Boettigcr,  Tribune  repj)rter,  who 
was  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  a  few 
minutes  after  it  had  been  committed  and 
who  spent  11  months  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  that  finally  led  to  the  conviction  of 
Leo  Brothers  and  his  14-year  sentence. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  “Jake  Lingle  or 
Chicago  on  the  Spot.”  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $2.50.) 

The  most  striking  realization  the  book 
brings  to  the  reader  is  the  tremendous 
power  and  relentlessness  of  a  newspaper 
organization  when  it  is  bending  every 
effort  to  a  single  cause.  If  a  great  news¬ 
paper  centers  all  of  its  resources  on  one 
result  that  result  will  be  achieved,  the 
lesson  of  the  book  is. 

The  only  fact  the  Tribune  had  was 
that  Jake  Lingle,  its  reporter,  had  been 
slain.  Regardless  of  his  integrity  as  a 
reporter,  the  Tribune  decided  that  here 
was  one  gangland  crime  that  would  be 
solved.  But  where  to  begin? 

The  jungle  of  gangland  concealed  the 
killer,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  clue. 
Mr.  Boettiger,  assigned  to  the  case  from 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusion,  reveals 
every  step  in  the  long  and  tortuous  search 
for  the  murderer.  After  following  a 
maze  of  blind  leads  for  months  the  break 
came  when  John  Hagan,  former  head  of 
a  Kansas  City  detective  bureau,  and 
later  allied  with  gangsters,  walked  in 
and  asked  Pat  Roche,  special  investigat¬ 
or,  if  he  could  work  on  the  case  alone 
and  with  the  full  backing  of  the  Tribune. 
After  investigation  the  Tribune  agreed. 

Hagan,  through  his  friendship  with  the 
underworld,  found  a  gangster  who  said 
he  was  “hot”  on  the  Lingle  case  and 
knew  another  gangster  who  was  “on 
fire.”  Then  followed  months  of  thrilling, 
delicate  detective  work  which  ended  in 
the  capture  of  Brothers,  his  trial  and 
conviction.  John  Hagan  received  the 
$25,000  reward  offered  in  the  case. 

A  thrilling  story  and  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  verdict,  which  caused  some 
criticism  because  of  its  leniency,  was 
brought  about,  the  book  shows,  by  the 
stubbornness  of  juryman  Phil  Hagerman, 
a  streetcar  motorman,  who  held  out  for 
a  “not  guilty”  verdict  but,  according  to 
other  jurors,  could  give  no  reason  for 
his  belief. 

The  book  quotes  Herman  W.  Crotzer, 
the  jury’s  foreman: 

"l^e  trouble  was  that  Hagerman  did  not 
have  the  mental  capacity  (or  arrament.  He 
could  give  us  no  definite  reason  tor  his  belief 
in  Brothers'  innocence  when  we  asked  him. 
It  it  my  belief  that  Brothers  was  lucky  to  get 
off  with  a  14-year  sentence,  and  he  can  thank 
Hagaman  that  be  got  off  so  lightly." 

The  book,  with  its  detailed  question 
and  answer  testimony  as  presented  at  the 
trial,  convinces  the  reader  that  Brothers 
was  guilty.  He  did  not  take  the  stand  in 
his  own  defense.  He  faced  a  murder 
charge  in  St.  Louis,  supported  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  which  was  of  greater  menace 
to  his  life  than  the  Lingle  charge. 

Why  was  Lingle  murdered  ?  Who 
hired  Leo  Brothers  to  kill  him?  These 
questions  are  fully  discussed  in  the  final 
copter  of  Mr.  Boettinger’s  remarkably 
searching  and  dramatically  written 
book.— W.L.B. 


iiy 

make  for  easy  reading  but  does  provide 
a  treatise  which  reiterates  Prof.  Will’s 
sound  ideas  on  journalism  teaching. 

“A  newspaperman’s  school  of  journal¬ 
ism”  is  the  way  Prof.  Will  refers  to  the 
Rutgers  project,  and  the  phrase  is  the 
keynote  of  the  book.  (The  author  ex¬ 
plains  in  a  footnote  that  he  disregards 
academic  distinctions  between  “school” 
and  “department.”) 

“Direct  co-operation  with  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,”  which  he  lists  as  the 
first  of  his  seven  guiding  principles, 
grew  naturally  from  the  fact  that  the 
decision  to  teach  journalism  at  Rutgers 
came  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  before 
I’rof.  Will's  entrance  upon  the  scene. 
This  co-operation  was  continued  through 
the  functioning  of  a  committee  which  has 
approved  “every  one  of  my  acts  and 
plans  relating  to  the  work  since  the  day 
I  took  it  up  .  .  .  before  I  adopted 
it  and  presented  it  in  turn  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  administration.” 

Prof.  Will  devotes  several  pages  to  an 
explanation,  rather  labored,  of  how  the 
state  press  association  “controls”  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  without  infring¬ 
ing  upon  the  university  administration. 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  both  sides 
allowed  Prof.  Will  a  free  hand,  and  he 
makes  the  point  that  harmony  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  lliat  the  profes¬ 
sional  faculty  “is  composed  of  working 
newspai>ermen  of  long  experience,”  and 
consequently  has  the  same  views  as  other 
newspapermen.  He  argues  vigorously 
and  convincingly  on  page  after  page  for 
his  well-known  principle  that  no  one  has 
any  business  to  teach  journalism  without 
having  had  experience  on  a  newspaper. 

Elsewhere  the  author  deals  telling 
blows  at  institutions  that  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  publicity,  or  whose  graduates 
tend  to  go  into  publicity  or  other  “allied 
fields”  rather  than  into  reporting.  He  is 
insistent  on  the  necessity  of  surrounding 
the  student  with  a  newspaper  atmosphere, 
and  setting  high  professional  standards 
for  the  work  done. 

(iranting  that  some  institutions  that 
claim  to  be  teaching  journalism  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  sorry  job  of  it,  one  may  still  regret 
that  Prof.  V\'ill  has  been  so  sweeping  in 
his  condemnation.  He  slaps  right  aivd 
left,  troubling  only  rarely  to  mention  that 
a  few  schcxils  are  worthy  in  his  eyes.  A 
hasty  reader— a  newspaiier  editor,  for 
instance,  who  had  no  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  situation — would  probably 
drop  the  book  with  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  good  in  bothering  with  any 
journalism  school  graduate.  A  reader 
more  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in 
the  better  .schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to 
scan  the  pages  in  vain  for  a  description 
of  teaching  methods  not  already  used 
elsewhere. — R.S.M. 


NEWSPRINT 


A  DETAILED  account  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Rutgers  University  and  its  prog¬ 
ress  through  its  first  six  years  (to 
1931)  has  been  set  down  by  Allen  Sin¬ 
clair  Will  in  a  book  entitled  “Education 
for  Newspaper  Life,”  published  by  the 
Essex  Press,  Newark,  N.  J.  Prof.  Will, 
who  has  fathered  the  department  since  its 
inception,  has  served  as  its  head  by 
permission  while  also  teaching  in  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Not  only  has  he  described  meticul¬ 
ously  in  his  new  book  the  moves  made  in 
establishing  and  developing  the  Rutgers 
department,  but  in  many  cases  he  has 
also  gone  into  the  reasoning  behind  the 


PRICE  BROTHERS 
SALES  CORPORATION 


SCHOOL  EDITOR  PAYS 
RESPECTS  TO  CAPONE 
TJNDER  the  heading,  “(^et  TUs, 
Capone!”  Jack  Leach,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  editorial  hoard  of  the 
Daily  Northwettern,  stodent  puhli- 
cation  of  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill.,  “invited”  A1  Capone 
to  stay  away  from  Northwestern 
football  games  in  the  future.  Leach 
said: 

“You  are  not  wanted  at  Dycbe 
Stadium  nor  at  Soldier  Field  when 
Northwestern  is  host.  You  are  not 
getting  away  with  anything  and 
you  are  only  impressing  a  moronic 
few  who  don’t  matter  anyway.” 

Leach  complained  that  at  the 
Nebraska  game  Capone  “swept  in 
with  an  escort  of  motorcycle  police 
like  an  emperor  going  to  his 
coronation.” 


NEW  KNOXVILLE  CORPORATION 

A  charter  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  recently 
was  panted  by  officials  to  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Publishing  Company,  a  $5,000  cor¬ 
poration,  which  proposes  to  establish  a 
daily  newspaper  at  Knoxville.  Blaine 
and  Nat  Taylor,  sons  of  former  (jov. 
Alfred  A.  Taylor,  and  E.  N.  Rogers, 
Knoxville  attorney,  are  incorporators. 
All  are  active  Republicans.  The  stock 
of  the  new  corporation  calls  for  3,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock  and  2,000 
shares  of  no  par  value  common  stock. 
The  company  expects  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  at  an  early  date,  according  to  Mr. 
Rogers  who  declared,  “We  plan  either 
to  purchase  a  newspaper  or  start  one.” 
The  new  company  has  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  bonds  owned  by  the  Canal  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  New  Orleans. 


'^HE  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League  Market  Survey,  bearing  the 
attractive  title,  “Where  1,500,000  Wis¬ 
consin  People  (jo  to  Market,”  has  just 
been  delivered  from  the  printers  and  is 
being  distributed  to  some  10,(^  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  general  advertisers  and 
advertising  prospects.  The  booklet,  con¬ 
taining  132  pages,  covers  33  major  buy¬ 
ing  centers  outside  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  area. — G.B. 


PRINTED  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

A.  C.  Hudnutt,  publisher  of  the  Elyria 
(O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  was  told  by 
a  reader  of  the  paper  recently  that  he 
ought  to  print  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Mr.  Hudnutt  thereupon  did  an  unusual 
thing;  he  printed  the  Commandments  on 
Page  One — without  comment.  On  the 
editorial  page,  however,  he  explained 
that  this  reader  had  made  a  convincing 
argument  that  if  every  publisher  in  the 
country  would  print  the  Commandments 
it  would  do  some  good.  The  reader  said 
he  hadn’t  read  them  himself  for  at  least 
20  years. 


ALBERTA  WEEKLIES  MEET 

Action  to  exclude  free  publicity  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Alberta  government  until 
further  advertising  is  placed  with  the 
newspapers  will  be  taken  immediately, 
it  was  determined  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  Oct.  15-17, 
by  the  Alberta  branch  of  the  Canadian 
VVeekly  Newspapers’  Association.  Rob¬ 
ert  Smith,  IVestlock  Witness,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  B.  A. 
Huckell,  Innisfall  Province;  A.  A. 
Moore,  Strathmore  Standard,  first  vice- 
president  ;  G.  C.  Duncan,  Drumheller 
Mail,  second  vice-president.  H.  G.  Mc- 
Crea  was  re-elect^  treasurer. 


STATION’S  PROGRAMS  DROPPED 


Following  transfer  of  news  broadcast¬ 
ing  over  Station  WICC  from  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram  to  the 
Bridgeport  Times-Star,  the  Post  and 
Telegram  have  discontinued  publication  of 
WICC’s  daily  programs,  although  retain¬ 
ing  those  of  other  stations  regularly  car¬ 
ried.  Howard  R.  Bangs,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  Telegram,  said  the  move 
followed  arbitrary  termination  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  broadcasting  agreement  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Post  and  Telegram. 


We  May  Have  Worked  Out 
An  Answer  To  Your  Mat  Problem 


your  experience  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  ours,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  solution  will  be  found 
for  the  difficulties  encountered  in  your 
Stereotype  room.  We  may  have  met  a 
similar  problem,  previously. 

All  we  need  is  word  from  you  that 
you  are  ready  to  have  us  help.  Wood 
Service  will  do  the  rest. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


‘64”  Parting 
Powder 


ALWAYS  UNirOAM 

Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  MADE  ITS  WAY  BY  THE  WAY  IT’S  MADE  •  THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE  MADE  ITS  WAY  BY  THE  WAY  IT’S  MADE 


ADT.  Set  In  Intertyps  Vome  Bold.  Kxtri  Bold  and  Extra  Bold  Obllqua. 


Careful  Intertype  Construction  Is  One 
Important  Reason  for  an  Intertype's 
---  •  1  Low  Cost  of 
Operation 


ACCURACY  MEASURED 
BY  THE  THICKNESS  OF  PAPER 

Tissue  paper  tests  ranging  from  one  to 
three  thousandths  of  an  inch  are  considered 
comparatively  coarse  measurements  in 
building  and  assembling  Intertypes.  Some 
parts  must  be  manufactured  to  within  one 
ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  (one-tenth  the 
thickness  of  tissue  paper.)  Such  standards  of 
accuracy,  rigidly  maintained,  help  to  insure 
the  perfection  of  Intertype  slugs,  minimum 
maintenance  expense,  and  long  service. 

8 Vie  PER  MACHINE 
PER  DAY 

The  Peoria  Journal -Transcript  reported 
recently  that  their  total  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ment  cost  of  operating  thirteen  Intertypes 
for  one  year  was  S'/j  cents  per  machine 
per  day— INCLUDING  ALL  MATRIX  RE¬ 
PLACEMENTS.  They  write;  "During  these 
times  of  depression,  we  are  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  have  a  battery  of  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  almost  humanly  assisting 
us  in  cutting  costs  in  our  composing  room." 


High  standards  of  precision,  rigidly 
maintained,  are  outstanding  features 
of  Intertype  construction.  Pragress- 
Iveness  In  design  Is  combined  with 
constant  research  work.  The  latest 
Improvements  In  metals  and  ether  ma¬ 
terials  are  studied  and.  If  found  suit¬ 
able,  adopted.  Careful  construction 
has  been  a  large  factor  In  Intertype's 
success  throughout  the  world.  Buyers 
of  composing  machines  will  find  much 
to  Interest  them  In  the  painstaking 
methods  employed  In  building  the  In¬ 
tertype.  We  Invite  Intimate  Inspection 
of  our  manufacturing  facilities. 

•  •  •  INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH 
MATRICES  LAST  LONG.  DROP 
STRAIGHT.  COST  NO  MORE  AND 
RUN  SMOOTHLY  IN  OTHER  LINE 
COMPOSING  MACHINES 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chica90.  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  Naw  Orlaans,  816  Howard  Av#.;  San 
Franciico,  152  Framont  St.;  Lot  Angalat,  1220  South 
Mapla  Ava.;  Boston,  80  Fadaral  St.;  Canada,  Toronto 
Typa  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin 
Distributors  Throughout  tha  World 


INTERTYPE  INSPECTIONS 

INCLUDE  97  TESTS 

After  97  tests  of  a  finished  Intertype  are 
made,  an  experienced  operator  is  assigned 
to  the  actual  composition  of  matrices  and 
casting  of  slugs  on  every  machine  as  a  final 
check  of  proper  adjustments  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  parts.  This  thorough  inspection  pro¬ 
gram  assures  the  potential  purchaser  that 
an  Intertype  will  perform  satisfactorily  and 
serve  him  well. 

SPECIAL  CASTINGS,  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  nickel  and  chromium,  are 
used  for  Intertype  cams,  levers,  vise  frames 
and  caps,  and  such  other  parts  as  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  strains  and  heavy  wear. 

These  castings  are  close-grained  and  free 
from  internal  defects  which  might  cause 
trouble  after  long  service.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  stronger  than  ordinary  castings, 
and  so  more  durable. 

The  use  of  spedial  alloys  where  such  mate¬ 
rials  increase  wear-resistance  and  durability, 
is  another  advantage  of  Intertype  con¬ 
struction. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  InTERTYPE 

Made  its  way  by  the  way  i+'s  made 
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\n  One  Month 

I.N.S.  ROLLS  UP  THIS 

A 

month  of  I.N.S.  leadership,  of  I.N.S.  beats,  that  were  the  news  world's  own  partic¬ 
ular  biggest  news  »»  Washington,  for  instance:  where  Robert  S.  Allen  beat  the  world 
with  an  exclusive  on  President  Hoover's  conference  about  moratorium  plans  .  .  .  and 
where  I.N.S.  alone  uncovered  White  House  inquiries  into  possible  employment  figures  if 
beer  returns  Or  the  clean  beat  that  Edison's  synthetic  rubber  had  been  perfected, 
with  its  touching  human  interest  on  how  the  news  was  transmitted  to  the  great  man  in 
his  last  hours  »»  The  Sino-Jap  crisis  at  Mukden:  I.N.S.  Edward  Hunter  is  far  and  away 
first  on  the  spot,  and  as  the  affair  reverberates  around  the  world,  Fred  Abbott  at  Geneva 
has  a  12  hour  scoop  on  the  demands  Japan  would  make  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  »»  And 
the  I.N.S.  exclusives:  Margaret  Lane  with  Alice  Longworth's  only  interview  .  .  .  and 
again  on  Professor  Kane  in  wife-slaying  »>»  Or  Frank  Menke  and  staff's  coverage  of  the 
world  series  that  enabled  St.  Louis  clients,  for  one  example,  to  score  definite  leads  four 
out  of  seven  days  on  after-game  extras  »»  The  barrage  of  beats  that  came  out  of  the 
Legion  Convention  at  Detroit:  the  first-day  exclusive  that  the  bonus  was  beaten  ...  12 
hours  ahead  that  the  resolutions  committee  would  recommend  dry-law  modification  . . . 
24  hours  ahead  on  the  Legion  National  Employment  Commission  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  And  the  I.N.S.  coverage  of  the  Scientific  Congress  that  drew  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  the  Society  of  Surgeons  .  . .  whereupon  science-star  Leigh  Matteson 
turned  around  and  beat  all  opposition  by  hours  on  the  discovery  of  new  element  "87" 
at  Cornell  »»  A  whole  month  of  it!  Smash  after  smash,  news  and  feature,  taken  in  stride 
by  an  organization  that  more  than  ever  is  propelled  by  . . . 

'"get  it  FIRST—  but 
first  get  it  RIGHT” 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

WORLD  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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IF  you  were  considering  a  modern  all-star 
newspaper  line-up,  how  would  this  list 
look  to  you?  It  is  the  roster  of  additions  made 
last  month  to  the  I.N.S.  staff  in  a  program  of 
expansion  that  caused  more  excitement  than 
anything  in  the  news  world  .  . .  except  I. N. S.’s 
dramatic  leadership  in  news-gathering! 

MARTIN  A.  WHITE,  ‘'Matty" — General  Editor  for 
Associated  Press,  and  a  name  wherever  modern  journalism 
is  discussed;  now  I.N.S.  Assistant  General  Manager. 
NEWTON  C.  PARKE— chief  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun’s  foreign  news  desk;  takes  over  the  direction  of  I.N.S. 
foreign  news. 

FRANK  G.  MENKE— sports  with  his  twenty 
years’  expert  service  and  nation-wide  reputation. 
LINTON  WELLS— Er/VZ/V/nZ  by-liner  of  world  news 
and,  among  other  things,  one-time  holder  of  the  around- 
the-world  record;  now  special  correspondent. 

CHARLES  J.  McGUIRK— 5//7r  news-man  and  magazine 
writer,  a  name  for  humor  and  keen  ohseri'ation ;  added  to 
Netv  York  editorial  staff. 

ARNO  DOSCH-FLEUROT— correspon¬ 
dent  and  author  and  another  real  by-liner;  attached  to  Paris 
Bureau. 

QUENTIN  REYNOLDS-No7>f//5/  and  ace  of  N.  Y. 
Horld-Telegram  brings  over  his  reporter’s  quick  insight 
and  his  writing  man’s  bright  touch. 

C.  EDWARD  MORRIS-Ea-  CA/V/  of  N.  Y.  World 
cable  desk.  You  probably  know  him  for  his  important  series 
on  conditions  in  the  soft-coal  regions. 

HARRY  K.  REYNOLDS— Ertw/7/flr  veteran  of  Wtsh- 
ington  and  London— another  notable  addition  to  the  foreign 
news  department. 

DOROTHY  DUCAS— EAT-ff^-for/fl/p  editor  McCall’s 
Magazine  and  former  star  of  N.  Y.  Post  and  Herald 
T  ribune. 

MARGARET  LAST.— Daughter  of  Director  H.  G.  Lane 
of  the  Rothermere  British  chain,  she  has  quickly  established 
herself  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  charming  exponents  of 
the  woman’s  viewpoint  in  news. 

LEIGH  MATTESON— o«  science,  who  alternates  his 
brilliant  coverage  of  that  difficult  subject  with  breaking 
such  news  stories  as  the  Gen.  Butler-M ussolini  fracas. 
ROBERT  S.  ALLEN— Ejf-CA/f/  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  Washington  bureau,  noiv  another  leader  at  the 
Capitol  for  I.N.S. 

^I'ED  THACKERAY — A  brilliant  career  as  editor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Telegram  and  other  big  dailies  precedes  his  I.N.S. 
work  in  the  Orient. 

LUTHER  HUSTON— Dnp  of  the  most  familiar  figures 
in  the  press  association  field,  now  chief  of  I.N.S.  Chicago. 


this 


I.N.S. 

Looks  Ahead  .  .  . 
How  About  You? 


»»  If  you  as  a  newspaper  man  will  let  your  mind  run  over  the  way  the  world  shapes  up, 
you'll  see  that  we're  in  for  a  twelve  months  that  will  rock  civilization  »»  Daily,  the  sun 
will  look  down  upon  a  world  in  remaking  ...  a  clamorous,  turbulent,  impassioned  world 
with  a  thousand  notions  of  what  must  be  done,  and  a  million  devotees  of  every  notion  >»» 
Good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  there  is  going  to  be  ACTION  »»  Will  you  be  there? 


»»  I.N.S.  will  »»  I.N.S.  is  prepared  at  every  source  to  ride  this  mighty  current  »»  You 
have  seen  it  in  the  I.N.S.  activities  of  the  last  month;  you  will  see  it  again  and  again  as 
I.N.S.  dispatches  dominate  more  and  more  pages  »»  The  big  news  with  the  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  bigness,  the  significant  news  with  the  surest  appreciation  of  its  significance 
...  in  every  field  I.N.S.  will  be  getting  it  first  and  getting  it  right  »»  Whatever  your  par¬ 
ticular  service  needs  may  be — leased  wire,  P.N.T.,  telegraph — see  The  I.N.S.  Report, 
let  the  I.N.S.  man  tell  you  how  I.N.S.  will  take  care  of  you  »»  Write  or  wire  today  .  .  . 
somewhere  I.N.S.  is  breaking  a  story  you'll  wish  you  had. 


»  » 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MR.  ALLEN’S  VIEW 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
issue  of  last  week  you  carried  a  letter 
from  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  taking  exception  to 
certain  statements  contained  in  a  story 
by  your  Washington  correspondent  re¬ 
garding  my  dismissal  as  chief  of  the 
Monitor’s  Washington  bureau. 

The  Board’s  deliberate  suppressicm  and 
distortion  of  many  pertinent  facts  in  the 
case  would  ordinarily  warrant  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  detail^  reply.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  readers  of  your  publica¬ 
tion  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  I 
could  say  could  be  more  damning  and 
more  thoroughly  characterize  the  true 
nature  of  this  Editorial  Board  than  its 
own  words  in  its  letter  to  you  that  I  was 
dismissed  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
“he  did  collaborate  in  the  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round." 

What  a  commentary  that  is  upon  this 
paragon  of  Christian  virtues. 

Roiifrt  S.  Allen, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  WOMAN’S  PAGE 

To  Editor  &  Puhlishfji:  I  have  read 
“Shop  Talk"  in  reference  to  Women’s 
pages  in  this  week's  issue  with  interest. 
I  wonder  if  a  brief  resume  of  some 
studies  I  made  of  Women's  pages  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  would  contribute  to  this 
discussion. 

I  am  setting  up  my  deductions,  briefly, 
under  two  heads,  "Criticisms”  and  “Sug¬ 
gestions." 

Criticism.  One.  Inflexible  sameness 
of  makeup,  scope  and  character  of  the 
text,  resulting  in  a  meclianicalized  group¬ 
ing  of  features  of  uniform  sameness. 

Two.  The  methods  of  presenting  the 
major  part  of  the  subject  matter  follows 
an  unvarying  schedule  from  day  to  day. 

Three.  The  deadly  sameness  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  pages  in  dealing  with  generali¬ 
ties,  their  overplay  of  entertainment  and 
trivialities,  and  their  underplay  of  factual 
and  informative  elements. 

In  brief,  it  is  no  more  possible  for  a 
writer  to  produce  365  interesting,  in¬ 
formative  and  entertaining  articles  based 
on  a  given  subject,  per  year,  than  it  is 
for  a  newspaper  to  prt^uce  365  pages  per 
year  which  are  identically  of  the  same 
type  varying  but  slightly  in  details,  and 
definitely  hold  the  reader’s  interest.  "There 
is  too  much  sameness  and  too  little 
varirty,  but  the  main  fault  is  the  failure 
continuously  to  produce  Women’s  pages 
which  are  up  to  the  mental  plane  of  the 
average  female  reader. 

Suggestions.  One.  Edit  the  features 
on  the  basis  of  current  interest  and  the 
factual  presentation  of  text  of  informa¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  value. 

Two.  Put  the  majority  of  the 
columnists’  features  on  a  once,  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  basis. 

Three.  Build  up  your  main  text  struc¬ 
ture  so  that  its  main  element  will  be  its 
informative  value. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  include  a  greater 
variety  of  subieot  matter  and  so  hold  the 
woman-readers  interest  more  definitely 
and  profitably. 

Why  not  edit  these  pages  instead  of 
putting  them  together  on  the  basis  of 
syndicated  features  and  mechanical  make¬ 
up?  Apply  the  same  method  to  these 
pages  that  you  apply  to  your  news 
structure  and  the  net  result  will  be 
more  reader  interest  in  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  space  now  allocated  to 
Women’s  pages  by  the  average  newspaper. 

After  all,  the  average  woman  reader 
is  reasonably  intelligent,  generally  has 
higher  reading  standards  than  the  aver¬ 
age  man  and  asks  for  more  factual 
information.  Definite  research  on  this 
subject  would  bring  some  surprising 
results.  I  think  you  will  remember  in 
the  survey-analysis  on  which  I  have  been 
working,  we  broke  down  the  text  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Women’s  pages  on  a  group 
of  twenty-six  major  papers,  and  some  of 
the  comparisons  were  truly  “bloody 
awful.” 

In  summary :  Edit  your  Women’s 
pages  to  fit  your  field  and  your  clientele. 
Do  not  guess.  Do  not  delegate  the  edit¬ 


ing  to  the  syndicate  salesmen  or  to  those 
in  charge  of  your  mechanical  makeup. 
Question:  Why  should  the  Womens  sec¬ 
tion  be  exactly  two  pages  each  issue? 
Why  not  allocate  the  amount  of  space 
the  text  value  justifies,  to  this  section? 
Samuel  P.  Weston,  New  York. 


ROCHESTER  CITY  MANAGER 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I’ve  just 
read  the  review  of  Clement  Lanni’s 
“Beat  ’em  or  join  ’em"  in  “Our  Own 
World  of  Letters”  of  Oct.  17.  I’m  sorry, 
but  the  reviewer  is  wrong. 

He  says  “Eight  of  its  council  of  nine 
members  were  independents.  The  old 
line  politicians  at  the  first  ensuing  elec¬ 
tion  captured  four  of  the  council  seats. 
Recently  they  defeated  the  reformers 
decisively.” 

Here’s  the  record  which  you  can  take 
as  accurate  since  I  covered  every  cam¬ 
paign  involved  myself,  or  had  editorial 
direction  of  its  coverage. 

The  first  election  in  the  new  scheme 
of  affairs  was  in  1927  when  we  chose  our 
first  city  manager  council.  Two  tickets, 
regular  organization  and  independents 
(city  manager  group)  faced  each  other 
in  the  primaries.  There  were  nine 
regular  designees  and  eight  independents 
competing  for  the  nine  nominations. 
Eight  independents  won,  one  organization 
man  (uncontested).  The  reigning  politi¬ 
cal  boss  of  the  G.  O.  P.  was  dethron^ 
by  his  own  county  committee  after  this 
defeat.  All  eight  independents  having 
won  the  G.  0,  P.  nominations,  were 
elected  to  the  first  city  manager  city 
council. 

Two  of  these  men  immediately  turned 
their  coats  and  gave  their  allegiance  to 
the  regular  organization,  one  receiving 
shortly  after  a  lucrative  county  appoint¬ 
ment  which  he  has  continued  to  hold 
together  with  his  position  as  councilman. 
This  gave  the  organization  3  votes  to  6 
on  the  council. 

Our  councilmen  serve  for  four  years, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  term 
of  the  five  councilmen-at-large  2  years  in 
the  first  election  to  have  rotation  between 
district  and  at-large  councilmen.  Hence 
in  1929  an  election  was  held  for  5  seats 
as  councilmen  at  large.  Of  the  3  organi¬ 
zation  councilmen  2  were  district  council- 
men  not  running  in  this  election.  The 
poll  resulted  in  the  election  of  2  city 
manager  Republicans  and  one  city 
manager-endorsed  Democrat.  This  with 
the  2  district  councilman  of  the  city 
manager  group  who  did  not  have  to  run 
made  the  complexion  of  the  council  as 
follows:  City  Manager,  5;  G.  O.  P. 
organization,  4. 

Shortly  after  this  council  organized 
Jan.  1.  1930,  one  of  the  city  manager 
councilmen  died.  This  deadlocked  the 
council  which  is  supposed  to  fill  its  own 
vacancies.  It  has  remained  deadlocked 
since  that  election. 

The  third  election  for  the  city  council 
will  take  place  Nov.  3,  1931,  and  a  hot 
campaign  is  on  at  the  present  time  with 
the  indications  favoring  retention  of  the 
council  control  by  the  Independent- 
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Democratic  group,  as  the  local  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  has  endorsed  the  candidates 
of  the  City  Manager  League,  one  of 
whom  is  a  prominent  Democrat. 

The  only  issue  in  the  campaign  today 
is  whether  our  people  prefer  the  non¬ 
partisan  municipal  government  they  have 
had  for  three  years  or  government  on  a 
purely  partisan  basis.  As  political  or¬ 
ganizations  go  the  Republican  party 
here  is  a  good  one.  Graft  is  just  about 
unknown — at  least  on  anything  but  the 
pettiest  scale.  We  haven’t  a  racket  in 
town. 

City  Manager  government  is  no  better 
than  the  men  handling  the  machinery.  It 
is  more  efficient  for  good  or  evil  than 
the  mayor-council  system.  It  is  more 
vital  to  see  that  the  men  controlling  it 
are  animated  by  public  spirit  rather  than 
partisan  loyalty. 

Incidentally  the  City  Manager  group 
are  not  “reformers.”  There  wasn’t  much 
here  to  reform.  This  is  no  local  pride 
or  applesauce  but  plain,  hard  facts, 
known  to  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
city  and  its  politics.  They  backed  the 
plan  because  it  promised  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  in  politics  and  in  administration — 
I  used  the  word  politics  in  the  broader 
sense. 

I’m  impelled  to  write  this  letter  since 
Rochester  Thnes-Union  has  backed  the 
city  manager  plan  and  the  candidates 
supporting  its  principles  consistently 
since  it  first  was  broached  in  1923  and 
naturally  it  irks  a  bit  to  read  that  we 
recently  were  defeated  decisively.  Maybe 
we  will  be  after  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  next  month.  I 
don’t  think  so.  But  any  election  is  a 
horse  race. 

Paul  Benton, 

Associate  Editor,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Times-Union. 

WINS  THE  CUP 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was 
interested  and  amused  to  read  some  of 
the  “Breaks”  in  your  last  issue,  as  quoted 
from  W.  W.  Scott. 

About  the  worst  piece  of  advertising 


I  have  ever  seen  was  the  advertising  of 
a  certain  newspai^r  as  follows: 

“The  linage  gains  of  the  Evening 
Blank  since  January  1  have  been  greater 
than  the  losses  of  the  other  two  papers 
COMBINED!” 

I  think  this  gem  merits  the  gunmetal 
loving  cup. 

Nelson  A.  White. 

Philadelphia. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  SALT  LAKE 

M.  C.  Christensen,  night  news  editor. 
Salt  Ijike  Tribune,  has  been  promoted 
to  day  news  editor,  and  Ben  Salmenson, 
city  editor,  becomes  night  news  editor. 
Waide  M.  Condon,  Sunday  editor,  will  be 
city  editor,  succeeding  Salmenson,  and 
Paul  Conant,  a  reporter  on  the  Tribune, 
licconies  assistant  city  editor. 


$100,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  lil>el  suit  for  $100,000  has  been  filed 
against  the  Portland  Oregonian  by  Harry 
L.  Gross,  attorney. 
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CERTIFIED  SERVICE 

Hand  in  hand  with  Certified  quality  goes  Certified 
service  which  we  earnestly  believe  has  set  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  dry  mat  business. 

Practical  stereotypers  of  many  years'  experience, 
who  have  held  responsible  positions  as  foremen,  are 
available  to  our  customers  without  any  charge  for 
their  time  and  expenses.  These  men  not  only  know 
how  to  advise  and  assist  on  stereotyping  problems, 
but  they  have  the  will  to  be  of  real  service. 

Coupled  with  Certified  quality,  Certified  service 
assures  our  customers  100%  satisfaction  in  their 
Stereotype  Departments. 

We  invite  you  to  try  Certified  quality  and  Certified 
service  by  using  a  case  of  mats  in  your  own  plant 
under  your  own  conditions. 

Forget  .pricel  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It 
paysl 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 

^dependable  stereofypinq  use  CertifM Cky Mats 

MADE  INT/ie  UC..V 
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1929-1931 


Despite  the  many  disturbing  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  two  years  intervening 
since  October,  1929,  newspapers  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  have  put  them  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  among  all  advertising  media,  as  the 
quickest  and  surest  producers  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

While  newspapers  have  not  escaped  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  general  slow-up  In  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,  they  are  in  a  better 

position  today  than  they  have  ever  been  so 

far  as  general  acceptance  of  them  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  necessary  and  valuable 
advertising  media  is  concerned. 

*  *  * 

There  is  always  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud. 
The  cloud  that  settled  pretty  darkly  on  the 
whole  country  in  1929  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  many  business  interests  seek  a  new 
light  to  guide  them  In  making  contacts  with 
the  public.  They  have  found  the  sunlight 
In  newspapers.  The  path  ahead  Is  very 
clearly  defined.  There  is  no  excuse  now  to 
wander  away  from  it  as  has  been  the  habit 
in  the  past.  Heavens!  what  money  has  been 
wasted  by  experimenting  in  advertising 


media  that  have  never  had  and  never  will 
have  the  power  to  produce  results  like 
newspapers. 

«  *  « 

Our  conviction  is  that  newspapers  have 

been  benefited  by  the  business  slow-up— 

and  our  prediction  is  that  when  the  new  era 
of  prosperity  dawns  (not  far  off  in  our  opin¬ 
ion)  newspapers  will  secure  a  larger  volume 

of  national  advertising  they  ever  dreamed 
of  getting.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  long  while 

to  get  advertisers  to  change  their  habits 

but  when  once  they  do  change  they  stick. 

«  «  * 

Newspapers  should  keep  themselves  in  the 

limelight  by  doing  advertising  on  a  scale  to 
command  continuous  recognition  from  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their  advertising 
agencies.  One  step  to  take  right  now  is  to 
send  in  copy  for  appearance  in  the  1932 
Market  Guide,  to  go  to  press  in  November. 
It  will  be  kept  for  a  year  in  practically  every 
national  advertiser's — and  every  advertis¬ 
ing  agency's — file  for  frequent  reference 
because  of  the  valuable  information  it  con¬ 
tains  about  newspapers  and  the  markets 
they  cover  so  completely  and  economically. 
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SEPTEMBER  UNAGE  SUFFERED  REACTION 


Loss  Was  13.8  Per  Cent,  Due  Mainly  to  European  Financial  Disturbances  and  Unseasonably  Hot 

Weather — Automotive  Gradually  Improving 


SEPTEMBER  linage  figures  disap¬ 
pointed  observers  who  had  expected 
continued  reduction  of  losses  against 
1^30  which  has  continued  almost  un¬ 
broken  since  January  1.  Disturbance  of 
international  finances  is  blamed  for  the 
decline  in  national  and  financial  linage, 
a  large  volume  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  withheld  from  publication  early  in 
the  month  when  the  news  from  Europe 
was  least  reassuring.  Added  to  this  was 
the  unseasonably  warm  weather  in  most 
sections  and  the  late  incidence  of  I^bor 
Day,  both  of  which  upset  retail  adver¬ 
tising  schedules.  Classified  advertising, 
while  it  did  not  maintain  the  rate  of  im¬ 
provement  which  has  been  marked  in 
recent  months,  did  not  suffer  such  severe 
losses  as  other  divisions.  Automotive 
showed  slight  improvement. 

Loss  for  the  month  in  total  advertising 
was  13.8  per  cent,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  cover¬ 
ing  225  morning  and  evening  and  112 
Sunday  papers,  published  in  80  cities. 
This  loss  compares  w’ith  a  loss  of  11.1 
per  cent  for  the  first  six  months,  6.5  i)er 
cent  for  July,  6.6  per  cent  for  August, 
and  10.6  per  cent  for  the  period  Jan.  1-^ 
Sept.  30.  Comparisons  are  against  simi¬ 
lar  periods  in  1930. 

Retail  advertising  declined  9.8  per  cent 
in  September,  against  6.3  jier  cent  in  the 
first  six  months,  2  per  cent  in  July,  6.4 


per  cent  in  August,  and  6.4  per  cent  for 
the  nine-month  period. 

General  advertising  dropped  24.3  per 
cent  in  September,  against  12.7  per  cent 
during  the  first  six  months,  6.4  per  cent 
in  July,  3.4  per  cent  in  August,  and  12.2 
per  cent  for  the  first  nine  months. 

Automotive  advertising  continued  its 
gradual  improvement.  Its  loss  was  11.8 


per  cent  for  the  month  of  September, 
against  30.1  per  cent  for  the  first  six 

months,  14.9  per  cent  for  July,  13.8  per 

cent  for  August,  and  25.6  per  cent  for 
the  first  nine  months. 

Financial  advertising  hit  a  new  low. 
Its  loss  was  39.6  per  cent  for  September, 
against  27.3  per  cent  for  the  first  six 

months,  29.2  per  cent  for  July,  26.1  per 


cent  for  August,  and  28.6  per  cent  for 
the  nine-month  period. 

Total  display  advertising  was  off  14.4 
per  cent  in  September,  against  11  per 
cent  for  the  first  six  months,  6  per  cent 
in  July,  5.9  per  cent  in  August,  and  10.5 
per  cent  for  the  nine  months. 

Classified  advertising  dropped  9.8  per 
cent  for  September,  against  12.8  per 
cent  for  the  first  six  months,  9.7  per  cent 
for  July,  8.7  per  cent  for  August,  and 
11.7  per  cent  for  the  nine  months. 

Legal  advertising  was  off  20.5  per  cent 
in  September,  against  1  per  cent  for  the 
first  six  months,  a  gain  of  1.1  per  cent 
for  July,  a  loss  of  12.7  per  cent  for  Au¬ 
gust,  and  of  4.1  per  cent  for  9  months. 

Ivosses  were  generally  distributed, 
geographically  and  among  all  issues. 
The  month’s  decline  at  this  writing  has 
the  appearance  of  what  Wall  Street  calls 
a  technical  reaction,  in  that  it  was 
caused  by  temporary  rather  than  funda¬ 
mental  conditions.  The  outlook  for  con¬ 
tinued  progressive  reduction  of  the 
year’s  losses  is  not  so  bright  as  it  was 
three  months  ago,  due  to  the  Septem¬ 
ber  slump,  but  available  information  on 
October  figures  to  date  indicate  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  September  com¬ 
parison. 

The  tabulation,  taken  from  Media 
Records,  except  where  otherwise  shown, 
follows : 


SUMMARY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

BASIS  80 

CITIES— 225 

MORNINGS  & 

EVENINGS— 

112  SUND.WS 

TOTAL  PAPERS— 337 

January  1 

to  June  30,  1931 

mith  Comparatwe  1930 

Total 

Retail 

General 

A  utomotive 

Financial 

Classified 

Advertisin/t 

1931 

550,923,849 

190,267,228 

59,992,004 

33,043,650 

159,833,515 

1.011.721,207 

1930 

5.88,2S7,903 

217,851,285 

85,882,650 

45,460,432 

183,363,223 

1,138,536,494 

I-.OSS 

37,324,054 

27,584,057 

25,890,646 

12,416,782 

23,429,708 

126,815,287 

July 

1931  wtth  Comparative  1930 

1931 

73,451,242 

26,011,723 

10.685,789 

5,158,866 

24.072,.543 

142,568,186 

1930 

74,985,695 

27,784,966 

12,562,126 

7,286,430 

26,658,223 

152,430,006 

Loss 

1,534,452 

1,773.243 

1,876,337 

2,127,5M 

2,585,680 

9,861,820 

Auausi 

1931  with  Comtarattre  1930 

1931 

73,743,192 

23,435,086 

9,132,999 

3,334,835 

25,668,898 

137,884,894 

19.50 

78,762,140 

22,664,079 

771,007 

10,592,768 

4,514,348 

28,102,603 

147,580,316 

Loss 

5,018,948 

1,459,769 

1,179,513 

2,433,705 

9,695,422 

September  1931  u-ith  Comparative  1930 

1931 

87,800,345 

25,006,831 

8,061,078 

3,525,190 

26,673,422 

153,320,383 

1930 

97,365,313 

33,040,973 

9,142,691 

5,840,981 

29,566,011 

177,790,684 

Ixiss 

9,564,968 

8,0.54,142 

1,081,613 

2,315.791 

2,892.589 

24,470,301 

Januarx  1  to  September  30,  1931 

Tint/i  Comparative  19.50 

1931 

785,918.628 

264,720,868 

87.871,870 

45,062.541 

236,248.378 

1.445,494,670 

1930 

8.59,.561,051 

301,341,303 

118,180,235 

6.5,102.191 

267,590,060 

1,616,337,500 

Taiss 

53,442,423 

.56,620,435 

.50,.508..565 

18.0.59,650 

31..541.682 

170.842,8.50 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Gain  or 

1931  1930  Lon 

Timea-Preai . (e)  601,567  809,586  208.019  L 

Beioon4oumal . (e)  1,017,201  1,246,660  229,459  L 

TiniM-Preas . (S)  88,286  153,094  64,808  L 


Total  Daily .  1,618,786  2,056,246  437,478  L 

Total  Sunday .  88.286  153,094  64,808  L 

Grand  Total .  1,707,054  2,209,340  502,286  L 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  Preaa . (m)  468,431  532,298  63,817  L 

Nem . (e)  685,016  680,813  5,997  L 

TiiM»-Union . (e)  573,255  540,735  32,520  G 

Knickerbocker  PreaB . (S)  111,038  132,135  21,097  L 

Timea-Union . (8)  132,372  156,906  23,534  L 


Total  Daily .  1,726,702  1,763,796  37.094  L 

Tout  Sunday .  243,410  288,041  44,631  L 

Grand  Total .  1.970.112  2,051,837  81,725  L 

*  Sunday  Hmea-lTnion  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
70,935  lines;  1930  —  67,208  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal . (m)  245,913  291,674  45,761  1, 

Journal . (e)  253.523  311.056  57,533  1, 

Stole  Tribune . (e)  209,343  247,592  38,249  L 

Journal . (S)  46,388  48.889  2,501  L 


Total  DaUy .  708,779  850,.322  141,543  L 

Total  Sunday  .  46,388  48,889  2,501  1, 

GrandTotal .  755,167  899,211  144,044  L 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution . (m)  517,192  617,464  100,272  L 

Georgian . (e)  294,246  357,577  63,331  L 

Journal . (e)  858,987  881,347  22,360  L 

Constitution . (S)  197,780  261,271  63,491  L 

•American . (8)  126,511  161,083  34,572  L 

Journal . (S)  164,562  203,004  38,122  L 


Total  Daily .  1,670,425  1,856,388  185,963  L 

Total  Sunday .  488,873  625.358  136,485  L 

GrandTotal .  2,159,298  2,481,746  322,448  L 


•  Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  69,031 
lines;  1930  —  65,304  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Press-Union  (See  Note) . (me)  525,375  549.937'  24,562  L 

Pr«»-Union . (8)  83,788  96,113  12,325  L 

GrandTotal .  609,163  646,050  36,887  L 


Nop  —  Press-Union  (momiiig  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


News . (e)  513,588  691,449  177,861  L 

Post . (e)  314,303  295,539  18,764  G 

Sun . (e)  1,410,134  1,526,642  116,508  L 

Sun . (m)  597,456  638,903  41,447  L 

•American . (S)  241,448  237,340  4,108  G 


BALTIMORE,  MD.— Continued 


Gain 

1931  1930  or  Loss 

Sun . (S)  412,713  495,958  83,245  L 


Total  Daily .  2,835,481  3,152,533  317,052  L 

Total  Sunday .  654,161  733,298  79,137  L 

GrandTotal .  3,489,642  3,885,831  396,189  L 

•  Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  70,935 
lines;  1930  —  67,208  lines. 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald . (m)  478,979  599,543  120,564  1. 

News . (e)  764,792  881,192  116,400  L 

Post . (e)  313,189  487,205  174,016  L 

News  *  Age-Herald . (S)  155,366  295,088  139,772  L 


Total  Daily .  1,556,960  1,967,940  410,9801. 

Total  Sunday .  155,366  295,088  139,772  1. 

GrandTotal .  1,712,326  2,263,028  550,702  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record . (m)  204,249  184,6.34  19,615  G 

American . (e)  365,924  385,438  19,514  1. 

Globe  (See  Note) . (me)  806,724  866,667  59,943  1. 

Herald . (m)  966,173  1,013,936  47,763  L 

Post . (m)  687,385  860,251  172,866  L 

Transcript  . (e)  462,269  546,697  84,429  L 

Traveler  (See  Note) . (e)  1,068,573  1,154,367  85,794  L 

•Advertiser . (S)  170,745  204,291  33,546  L 

Globe . (S)  352,709  438,4.33  85.724  L 

Herald . (S)  354,100  327,585  26,515  G 

Post . (8)  124,267  *177,880  53,613  L 


Total  Daily .  4,561,297  5.011,990  450,693  1, 

TotolSunday .  1,001,821  1,148,189  146,.368  L 

GrandTotal .  5,563,118  6,160,179  597,061  L 


•  Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  70,935 
lines;  1930  —  67,208  lines. 

Nora  —  Globe  (morning  and  evening)  is  sold  in  combination  only.  Unage 
of  evening  edition  only  is  shown.  Traveler  is  sold  only  in  combination  with 
Morning  or  Sunday  Herald. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Courier-Express . (m)  .503,403  522,765  19,362  L 

News . le)  1,156,787  1,327,659  170,872  L 

Times . (e)  502,464  493,680  8,784  G 

Courier-Express . (S)  180,316  2.55, .529  75,213  1. 

Times . (S)  56,653  165,414  4S.761  L 


ToUl  Daily .  2.162,654  2,344,104  181,450  1. 

Total  Sunday .  236,969  360,943  123,974  1. 

GrandTotal .  2,399,623  2,705,047  305,424  L 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier . (e)  689,127  820,919  131,792  1. 

Non  —  Courier  (evening)  carries  same  amount  of  advertising  as  Morning 
Post.  Linage  of  Courier  only  is  shown. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.* 

Tribune . fm)  1,018,468  1,366,788  348,320  L 

Herald  A  Examiner . (m)  416,.564  ,524,481  107,917  L 

News . (e)  1,217,770  1,479,461  261.691  L 


CHICAGO — Continued 


Gain 

1931  1930  or  Loss 

American . (e)  862,394  1,017,849  155,4.55  L 

Port . (e)  657.303t  313.532  543,771  G 

Times . (e)  264,107  333,699  69,592  L 

Tribune . (S)  471,221  763„565  292,344L 

Herald  &  Examiner . (S)  232,514  301,555  69,041  L 


Total  Daily .  4,636,606  5,035,810  399,204  L 

TotolSunday .  703,735  1,065,120  361.385L 

GrandTotal .  5,340,341  6,100,930  760,589  L 


•  Chicago  figures  furnished  by  .\dvertising  Record  Co. 
t  Post  figures  include  689,574  lines  Legal. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Commercial  Tribune . (m)  .  196,774  . 

Enquirer .  . (m)  483,767  513,747  29,980  L 

Post . (e)  644,175  742,053  97,878  L 

Times-.Star . (e)  982,293  1,119,479  137,186  L 

f'ommercial  Tribune . fS)  .  31,918  . 

Enquirer . (S)  396,880  496,283  99,403  L 


Total  Daily .  2,110,235  2,572,053  461,818L 

TotolSunday .  396,880  528,231  131,151  L 

GrandTotal . .  2, ,507, 115  3,100,284  593,169  L 

Commercial  Tribune  suspend 'sl  Dee.,  1930. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . tm)  841, .535  880,020  38,485  L 

News . (e)  806,682  666,036  140,646  0 

Press . (e)  1,239,946  1,239,701  245  0 

PUin  Dealer . (S)  265,112  315,659  50,547  L 

News . (8)  109,192  117,898  8,706  L 


Total  Daily .  2,888.163  2,765,7.57  102.406O 

TotolSunday .  374,3M  433,557  59,2531 

GrandTotal .  3,262,467  3,219,314  43,153  0 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch . (e)  939,287  1,165,865  196..598  L 

Citircn . (e)  7.55,025  791,382  36.357  L 

Ohio  State  .lournal . (mi  286,621  325,642  39,021  L 

Dispatch . (S)  163, .576  267,092  83,516L 

Ohio  State  Journal . OS)  .50,229  91.700  41.471  1. 

Total  Daily .  1,980,933  2.2.52.909  271,976L 

TotolSunday .  233,805  358.792  124,9871 

GrandTotal .  2,214,738  2,611,701  396,963  L 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

.News . (m)  474,690  632,702  1.58,012  L 

Times-Herald . (e)  906,9.52  986,947  79.995  L 

Journal . (e)  394,218  816, ,531  422,3131 

Di.spatch . (e)  401,968  446,811  44,843  L 

Sews . tS)  180,419  265,618  85,199L 

Timcs-Herald . (S)  201,245  237,084  35,839  L 


Total  Daily .  2,177,828  3,882,991  705.163  L 

Totol  .Sunday .  381,661  502,702  121.0381- 

Grand  Total  .  2.659,492  3.365,693  826.201  L 


Note  — Journal  linage  includes  Legal,  1931  —2,229  lines;  1930,  360,020 
tiDeSs 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  SUFFERED  REACTION,  LOSS  BEING  13.8  PER  CENT 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Lon 

Journal . (m)  294,711  267,790  26.921  G 

Herald . (e)  820,619  871,221  50.602  L 

News . (e)  877,516  964,423  86,907  L 

Journal  . (S)  151,493  199,335  47,842  L 

News . (S)  172,239  187,393  15,154  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,992,846  2,103,434  110,588  L 

Total  Sunday .  323,732  386,728  62,996  L 

Grand  Total .  2,316,578  2,490,162  173,584  L 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rorky  Mountain  News . (m)  457,055  484,475  27,420  L 

Tost.  . (e)  929,252  1,017,397  88,145  L 

Rocky  .Mountain  News . (6)  77,947  96,168  18,221  L 

Plot . (S)  203,080  286,644  83,564  L 


Total  Daily .  1,386,307  1,501,872  115,56.5  L 

Total  Sunday .  281,027  382,812  101,785  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,667,334  1,884,684  217,350  L 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Loss 

Courant . (m)  458,989  495,929  36,440  L 

Times . (e)  1,329,477  1,392,654  63,177  L 

Courant . (S)  275,281  332,384  57,103  L 


Total  Daily .  1,788,466  1,888,083  99,617  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  275,281  332,384  57,103  L 

Grand  Total .  2,063,747  2,220,467  156,720  L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle . (e)  792,735  912,322  119,587  L 

Post-Dispatch  . (ml  610,929  828,670  217,741  L 

Press  . (e)  545,653  616,374  70,271  L 

Chronicle . (S)  2.36,087  315,933  79,846  L 

Post-Dispatch . (S)  247,949  347,218  99,269  L 


ToUl  Dally  .  1,949,317  2,357,366  408,049  L 

ToUISunday .  484,036  663,151  179,115  L 

Grand  ToUl .  2,433,353  3,020,517  587,164  L 


MEMPHIS — Continued 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Loss 

Commercial  .\ppeal . (SI  286,083  386,781  100,698  L 


Total  Daily .  1,538,977  1,948,582  409,605  L 

ToUISunday .  286,083  386,781  100,698  L 

Grand  Total .  1,825,060  2,335,3^13  510,303  L 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel . (m)  557,624  303,523  254,101  G 

Journal . (e)  984,521  1,192,797  208,276  L 

Leader . (el  206,649  214,447  7,798  L 

Wisconsin  News . (c)  625,237  559,703  65,534  G 

•Sentinel . (8)  191,712  164,732  26,980  G 

Journal . (S)  263,590  334,928  71,338  L 


Total  Daily .  2,374,031  2,270,470  103,561  0 

ToUISunday .  455,302  499,660  44,358  L 

Grand  ToUl .  2,829,333  2,770,130  59,302  0 


•Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  69,031 
lines;  1930  —  65,304  lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

KreelVeas . (m)  515,101  765,172  250,071  1. 

News . (e)  1,301,139  1,7.54,844  453,705  L 

Times . (e)  611,345  778,450  167,105  L 

Mirror . (m)  1.54,481  259,698  105,217  L 

FreePri-ss . (S)  144,612  232,021  87,409  L 

News . (S)  329,950  440,341  110,391  1. 

•Times . (S)  204,416  198, <M8  6,468  G 


Total  Daily .  2, .582,066  3,558,161  976,098  L 

Total  Sunday .  678,978  871,310  165,217  L 

GrandTotal .  3,261,044  4,429,474  1,168,430  L 

Sunday  Times  linage  includes  .American  Weekly  figures,  1931  — 70,935 
lf*.'f0  —  67,208  lines. 

EASTON,  PA. 

Express . (e)  618,562  709,914  91,352  1. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Tiroes  . (m)  344,779  312,499  32,280  G 

Herald  . (e)  .  530,189  . 

Herald-Port . (e)  .500,997  461,939  39,058  0 

Times . (8)  120,850  151,976  31,1261. 


Total  Daily .  845,776  1,304,627  458,851  L 

ToUISunday .  120,850  151,976  31,126  L 

Grand  ToUl .  966,626  1.456,603  489,9771. 


Herald  comhined  with  Post  .April  2.  1931, 

ERIE,  PA. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Newa . (e)  1,020,357  1,253,.377  233,020  L 

.star . (m)  469,825  501,577  31,752  L 

Times  . (e)  475,193  451,5.38  23,655  G 

SUr  . (S)  227.582  322,559  94,977  1. 


ToUl  Daily .  1,965,375  2,206,492  241,117  L 

ToUISunday .  227.582  322,559  94,9771, 

GrandTotal .  2,192,957  2,529,651  336,094  L 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Florida  Times-l  nion . (m)  481,600  537,552  55,952  L 

Journal . fe)  406,765  485,021  78,256  L 

Florida  Times-l  nion . (S)  138,144  186,366  48.222  L 

ToUl  Daily .  888,365  1,622,573  134,208  L 

ToUISunday .  138,144  186,366  48,222  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,026,509  1,208,939  182,430  L 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.* 

J<Birnal-Pnat  . (el  .3'>9,28.5  368, .5,52  39,267  1. 

.Star . (e)  887,013  1,019,666  1.32,653  1. 

.Star . (m)  751  ..542  876,797  12.5,2.55  1. 

Journal-P<wt  . (S)  88,933  136,418  47,465  1, 

.Star . 'SI  .636,479  468.174  131,695  1. 


Total  Daily .  1,967,840  2.265,215  297,375  L 

ToUISunday .  42.5,412  .504, .592  179,180  1, 

Grand  Total .  2,393,2.52  2.760,807  476,.5.V5 1. 


Kansa.s  City  figures  supplied  direct  by  publishers . 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Jounral . (e)  845,792  974,038  128,246  L 

Tnbune  (See  NoU) . (e)  831,911  991,965  160,054  L 

Star . (e)  658,828  610,600  48,228  0 

Journal . (S)  129,998  174,922  44,924  L 

Tribune . (S)  202,663  239,326  36,663  L 


ToUl  Daily .  2,336,531  2,576,603  240,072  L 

ToUISunday .  332,661  414,248  81,587  L 

Grand  total .  2,669,192  2,990,851  321,659  L 


Nora  —  Tribune  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  only  is  shown 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


star . (e)  1,385,599 

GaietU . (m)  622,300 

UPresse . (e)  1,085,380 

UPatrie . (el  328,484 


ToUl  Daily .  3,421,763  . 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner . (e)  463,572  525,676  62,104  L 

Tennessean  (See  NoU) . (ml  318,988  541,840  152,852  L 

Banner  . . (SI  158  327  181,953  23.626  L 

Tennessean  . (S)  93.522  174,883  81,361  L 


ToUl  Daily .  852,560  1,067,516  214,956  L 

ToUISunday .  251,849  356,836  104,987  L 

GrandTotal .  1,104,409  1,424,352  319,943  L 


Dispafch-Hereld . (e)  456,864  592,774  135,9101. 

Times  . (e)  518,119  602,691  84,572  L 

Dispatch-Herald . (S)  59,561  69,963  10,402  L 


Total  Daily .  974,983  1,195,465  220,482  1. 

Total  Sunday .  59,561  69,963  10,402  1. 

Grand  ToUl .  1,034,544  1,265,428  230,884  L 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  449,564  525,929  76,365  L 

Journal . (el  249,895  327,879  77,984  1. 

I*re88 . (e)  413,648  529,977  116,329  L 

Courier . (S)  91,915  145,397  53,482  L 

Press  . (S)  68,501  99,223  30,722  1. 

ToUl  Daily .  1,113,107  1,383,785  270,678  L 

ToUISunday .  160,416  244,620  84,204  L 

GrandToUl .  1,273,523  1,628,405  .354,882  1. 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald-Ncwn . (e)  516,126  5,30,932  14,606  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  . (e)  365,271  426,387  61,116  1. 

SUr . (e)  212,419  221,841  9,422  1. 

ToUl  Daily .  577.690  648,228  70,538  1. 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

fUr-Telcgram . .  .  .fm)  259,039  372,664  11.3,625  L 

SUr-Telegram . (el  472.403  569,818  97,415  L 

Press  . (e)  4.34,984  506,594  71.610  L 

SUr-Telegram . (8)  135,460  222,935  87,475  L 

Total  Daily .  1,166,426  1,449,076  282,650  L 

ToUISunday .  135,460  222,935  87,475  1, 

GrandToUl .  1,301.886  1,672,011  370,125  1. 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-SUr  (See  Note) . (m)  393,683  399,2.58  5.575  L 

Poat-SUr  (morningj  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (evening)  only.  Linage 
of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot  (See  NoU) . (m)  607,659  6.35,6,33  27,974  L 

Telegraph . (e)  404,982  383,882  21.100G 


Total  Daily .  1,012,641  1,019,515  6,874  L 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Journal  .(m)  344,714  4.34, .328  89,614  L 

News-.Sentinel . (e)  479,398  492,7.55  13,3.57  L 

Journal . (S)  89,881  142,101  52,221  L 

.News-Sentinel . (S)  121,426  139,066  17,640  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  824,112  927,083  102,971  1. 

ToUISunday .  211,307  281,168  69,861  L 

GrandTotal .  1,035,419  1,208,251  172,832  L 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal  . . .  . (e)  371  ,,567  . 

SUr  . fe)  331, .394  . 

Journal . (S)  105,053  . 

SUr . (S)  95,344  . 


ToUl  Daily .  702,961 

Total  Sunday. . . .  200,397 

GrandTotal .  903,358 


>yOTE  —  .Advertising  appears  in  both  morning  ami  evening  olitions  of  the 
Journal.  Linage  ot  only  evening  edition  is  shown. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Examiner  . (m)  714,580  863,401  148,821  L 

Illustrated  News  . (m)  283,860  310,464  26.604  L 

Time*  . (m)  968,776  1,075.703  106,927  L 

Exprees  . (e)  392,489  ,58.5,312  192,823  1. 

Herald  (e)  1.052,8.36  1,170,718  117,882  1. 

Record  . (e)  288,815  329,101  40,286  L 

•Examiner . (S)  4.38,237  489,079  50,842  1. 

Times . (.S)  403,137  484,503  81,366  L 


ToUl  Daily  . .  3,701,356  4,3.34,699  633,343  L 

ToUISunday .  841,374  973,582  132,208  L 

GrandToUl .  4, .542, 730  .5,.308,281  765,551  L 


*  Suinlay  Examiner  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage.  1931  —  76,173 
fines;  1!)30  —  67,522  lines. 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 


Union  . (m)  429,307  437,955  8,468  L 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  .Appeal  . (m)  5.52,261  670,973  118,712  L 

Evening  Appeal  . (e)  508,705  666,1.38  157,433  L 

PresB-.ScimiUr . (e)  478,011  611,471  133,460  L 


Nora  —  Tennessean  sold  in  combination  (morning  and  evening).  Linage 
of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


SUndard  (.See  NoU) . (e)  301,829  336,437  34,608  L 

Times . (e)  411,678  481,694  70,016  L 

SUndard . (S)  97,267  69,881  27,386  G 

Times . (S)  72,206  . 


ToUl  Daily .  713,507  818,131  104,624  L 

ToUISunday .  169,473  69,881  99,592  G 

GrandToUl .  882,980  888,012  5,032  G 


Nora  —  SUndard  (evening)  and  Mercury  (morning)  sold  in  combination 
only.  Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown.  Sunday  Times  issued  begin¬ 
ning  May  31,  1931. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.* 


Times  . (m) 

World  . (m) 

Herald  Tribune . (m) 

American . (m) 

News . fm) 

Mirror . (m) 

Sun . (e) 

Journal . . . (e) 

Evening  Workl . (e) 

Post . (e) 

Graphic  . (e) 

World-Telegram . (e) 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . (e) 

Brooklyn  SUrslard  Union . (e) 

Brooklyn  Times  . (e) 

Bronx  Home  News . (e) 

Times  . (S) 

He.'akI  Tritnine . (S) 

World  . (8) 

American . (.S) 

News . fS) 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . (S) 

Brooklyn  Times  —  . fS) 

Bronx  Home  News . (8) 


1,296,158 

1,482,193 

564,620 

956,556 

186,035  L 

810,644 

145,912  L 

626,987 

320,512 

306,475  G 

1,023,028 

8.39,338 

183,690  0 

220,782 

218,126 

2,6560 

1,382,193 

1,378,587 

3,606G 

1,165,395 

1,133,611 

818,448 

363,782 

31,784  0 

270,377 

93,405  L 

181,925 

296,132 

114,207  L 

1,221,128 

473,871 

747,257  0 

1,141,718 

1,014,905 

126,813  Q 

232,8.35 

285,638 

52,803  L 

436,563 

387,069 

49,494  G 

320,334 

288,480 

31,854  0 

800,876 

884,109 

83,233  L 

5a5,740 

556,287 

327,370 

511.908 

50,547  L 

494,420 

17,488  L 

334,537 

329,435 

5,102  0 

2.54,876 

309,968 

55,092  L 

53,011 

32,189 

20,842  0 

117,075 

135,316 

18,241  L 

ToUl  Daily .  10,3.30.067  10,821,868  491,801  I 

ToUISunday .  2,560,555  3,086,582  526,027  L 

GrandToUl .  12,890,622  13,908,450  1,017,828  L 


•  New  York  figures  furnished  by  .Advertising  Record  Company,  except  for 
Bronx  Home  News,  which  are  furnished  by  publisher  direct. 

{Continued  on  f>a(je  54) 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  SUFFERED  REACTION,  LOSS  BEING  13.8  PER  CENT 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Gun 

1931  1930  or  Lou 

TimeuPienyuiK . (m)  915,070  1,030,824  115,754  L 

Tribune . (m)  392,132  437,200  45,068  L 

Item . (e)  628,600  561,878  66,722  G 

Stotei .  (e)  431,147  430,013  1,134  G 

TimeuPnnyuiie . (S)  247,212  360,221  113,009  L 

Item-Tribune  ..  .■ . (8)  173,170  108,778  64,392  G 

SUtee . (8)  93,503  112,427  18,924  L 


Totol  Daily .  2.366,949  2,459,915  92,966  L 

TotalSundey .  513,885  581,426  67,541  L 

Grand  Total .  2,880,834  3,041,341  160,507  L 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaaette . (e)  663,406  683,012  19,606  L 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledier-Dispatcb . (e)  710,322  . 

Vinpnian-Pilot . (m)  432,688  . 

VirginiaD-Pilot . (S)  211,447  . 


Total  Daily .  1,143,010  . 

Total  Sunday .  211,447  . 

Grand  Total .  1,354,457  . 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Paet-Enquurer . (e)  642,102  743,718  101,616  L 

Tribune . (e)  952,692  1,082,643  129,951  L 

Tribune . (8)  152,033  198,066  46,033  L 


Total  DaUy .  1,594,794  1,826,361  231,567  L 

Total  Sunday .  152,033  198,066  46,033  L 

Grand  Total .  1,746,827  2,024,42  7  277,600  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

OUaboman  . (m)  475,119  625,622  150,503  L 

Timei . (e)  589,040  711,304  122,264  L 

Oklahoma  Nem . (e)  451,763  533,112  81,349  L 

Oklahoman . (8)  191,802  256,725  64,923  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,515,922  1,870,038  354,116L 

Total  Sunday .  191,802  256,725  64,923  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,707,724  2,126,763  419,039  L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Bee-Nem  (See  Note) . (e)  476,806  460,974  15,831  G 

World-Herald  (See  Note) . (e)  784,869  851,968  67,099  L 

*Bee-Nem . (8)  185,747  216,489  30,742  L 

World-Herald . (8)  202,904  230,750  27,846  L 


Total  Daily .  1,261,674  1,312,942  51,268  L 

Total  Sunday .  ,388,651  449,239  58.588  L 

Grand  Total .  1,650,325  1,760,181  109,856  L 


Non -Bee-Nerreaold  in  mominc  and  evening  oombioation  only.  Linage 
of  evemng  edition  only  ia  ahoim. 

Non  —  World-Herald  aold  in  nwming  and  evening  oombiimtion  only. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  ii  ahoim. 

*  Sunday  Ree-Nrwa  6gures  include  Amerioan  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  69,031 
linea;  1930  —  65,304  Unea. 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal . (e)  607,845 

Tranaoript. . (m)  494,385 

Star . (e)  605.889 

Joumal-Traneeript . (8)  127,950 

Star . (8)  122,815 


Total  Daily .  1,708,119  . 

ToUl  Sunday .  250,765  . 

Grand  Total .  1,958,884  . 

PERTH  AMBOY.  N.  J. 

News . (e)  349,985  497,287  147,302  L 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin . (e)  1,385.822  1,602,966  217,144  L 

Inquirer . (m)  641,646  809,022  167,376  L 

Nem . (e)  516,867  472,406  44,461  G 

PuUic Ledger . (e)  787,285  892,721  105,436  L 

Public  Ledger . (m)  561,758  662,925  101,167  L 

Record . (m)  526,065  536.980  10,915  L 

Inouirer . (8)  395,204  443,118  47,914  L 

PubUo  ledger . (8)  222,271  261,772  39,501  L 

Record . (8)  149,019  248,002  98,983  L 


Total  Daily .  4,419,443  4,977,020  557,577  L 

TotalSunday .  766,494  952,892  186,398  L 

GrmndTuUl .  5.185.937  5.929,912  743,975  L 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic . (m)  504,599  651,569  146,970  L 

Gaaette . (e)  401,025  321,893  79,132  G 

Republic . (8)  90,638  140,116  49,478  L 


Total  Daily .  905,624  973,462  67,838  L 

TotalSunday .  90,638  140,116  49,478  L 

Grand  Total .  996.262  1,113,578  117,316  L 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Pwt-Gaaette . (m)  512,332  660,296  147,964  L 

Preaa . (e)  1,244,339  1,468,518  224,179  L 


PITTSBURGH— Continued 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Loaa 

Sun-Tdegraph . (e)  935,705  1,097,505  161,800  L 

*Sun-Telegraph . (8)  274,956  338,619  63.663  L 

Preaa . (8)  255,968  380,408  124,440  L 


ToUl  Daily .  2,692,376  3,226,819  533,943  L 

TotalSunday .  530,924  719,027  188,103  L 

Grand  Total .  3,223,300  3,945,346  722,046  L 

*  American  Weekly  linage  included  in  Sun-Telegraph  figurea,  1931  — 
70,935  Unea:  1930  —  67,208  lines. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian . (m)  503,340  642,724  139,384  L 

Journal . (e)  628,831  714,300  85.469  L 

Newa-Telegram . (e)  487,220  383,374  103,846  G 

Telegram . (e)  .  505,088  . 

Oregonian . (8>  217,891  267,453  49,562  L 

Journal . (8)  91,196  121,572  30,376  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,619,391  2,245,486  626,095  L 

TotalSunday .  309,087  389,025  79,938  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,928,478  2,634,511  706,033  L 

Telegram  consolidated  with  News,  May  5,  1931. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin . (e)  1,108,595  1,251,567  142,972  L 

Journal . (m)  462,149  551,600  89,451  L 

Newa-Tribune . (e)  356.970  442,211  85,241  L 

Journal . (8)  185,138  226,968  41,830  L 

Newa-Tribune . (8)  .  18,588  . 


TotalDaily .  1,927,814  2,245,378  317,664  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  185,138  245,556  60,418  L 

Grand  ToUl .  2,112.852  2,990,934  378,082  L 

Sunday  Newr-Tribune  diaeontinued. 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle . (e)  655,081  578,549  76,532  G 

Tinxa . (m)  559,226  619,063  59,839  L 

Eagle . (8)  49,035  75,445  26,410  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,214,307  1,197,612  16,695  G 

ToUl  Sunday .  49,035  75,445  26,410  L 

Grand  Total .  1,263,342  1,273,057  9,715  L 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Neaa-Lcauler . (e)  786,394  943,251  156,857  L 

Timea-Dirpatch . (m)  480,543  541,394  60,851  L 

Timea-Di^tch . (8)  173,266  232,267  59,001  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,266,937  1,484,645  217,708  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  173,266  232,267  59,001  L 

Grand  Total .  1,446,203  1,716,912  276,709  L 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A  Chronicle . (m)  812,129  814,440  2,311  L 

Journal . (e)  605,862  632,601  26,739  L 

Timea-l'nioa . (e)  903.359  996,994  93,635  L 

Democrat  A  Chronicle . (8)  221,080  257,044  35,964  L 

’American . (8)  163,868  196,432  22,564  L 


TotalDaily .  2,321,850  2,444,035  122,085L 

ToUl  Sunday .  384,948  443,476  58,528  L 

Grand  ToUl .  2,706,298  2,887,511  181,213  L 

*  Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  70,935 
lines:  1930  —  67,268  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune . (m)  625,871  683,851  57,980  L 

Dcwret.N'eaa . (e)  330,127  400,353  70,226  L 

Telegram . (e)  422,168  404,099  18,069G 

Tribune . (B)  189,885  254,739  64,854  L 

Telegram . (8)  .  76,284  . 


ToUl  Daily .  1,378,166  1,488,303  110,137  L 

TotalSunday .  189,885  331,023  141,138  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,568,051  1,819,326  251,275  L 

Sunday  Telegram  diaeontinued  Dec.  7,  1930. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Ibcprem . (m)  407,419  496,409  88,990  L 

News . (e)  690,263  820,324  130,061  L 

Light . . fe)  569,825  556,781  13,044  G 

Expiem  . (S)  206,021  317,675  111,654  L 

•Light  . (8)  230,996  274,326  43,330L 


TotalDaily .  1,667,507  1,873,514  206,007  L 

TotalSunday .  437,017  592,001  154,984  L 

GrandToUl .  2,104,524  2,465,515  360,991  L 

*  Sunday  Light  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  69,031 
lines:  1930  —  65,304  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union . (m)  461,523  587,286  125,763  L 

Sun . (e)  515,310  582,542  67,232  L 

Tribune . (e)  702,245  850,787  148,542  L 

Union . (8)  225.198  296,971  71,773  L 


TotalDaily .  1,679,078  2,020,615  341,537  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  225,198  296,971  71,773  L 

GrandToUl .  1,904,276  2,317,586  413,310  L 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Gain  or 

1931  1930  Loss 

Chronicle . (m)  581,690  671,306  89,616  L 

Euminer . (m)  708,928  862,876  153,948  L 

Call-Bulletin . (e)  697,514  795,179  97,665  L 

•News . (e)  653,402  777,910  124,508  L 


Chronicle . (8)  176,935  214,970  38,035  L 

•Examiner . (8)  405,582  423,896  18,314  L 


TotalDaily .  2,641,534  3,107,271  465,737  L 

TotalSunday .  582,517  638,866  56,349  L 

GrandToUl .  3,274,051  3,746,137  522,086  L 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage.  1931  —  76,173 
lines:  1930  —  67,522  lines 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer . (m)  467,675  599,021  131,346  L 

Star . (e)  546,690  550,608  3,918  L 

Times . (e)  886,179  1,025,313  139,134  L 

•Post-Intelligenoer . (S)  186,753  226,773  39,570  L 

Times . (8)  187,370  285,436  98,066  L 


TotalDaily .  1,900,544  2,174,942  274,399  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  374,123  511,709  137,586  L 

GrandToUl .  2,274,667  2,686,651  411,984  L 

•  Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage ,  1931  — 
76,173  lines:  1930  —  67,522  lines. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

News-Times . (e)  458,031  576,526  118,495  L 

Tribune . (e)  531,216  661,438  130,222  L 

News-Times . (8)  64,821  111,171  46,3.50  L 

Tribune . (S)  58,176  99,015  40,839  L 


ToUl  Daily .  989,247  1,237,964  248,717  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  122.997  210,186  87,189  L 

GrandToUl .  1,112,244  1,448,150  335,906  L 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

.Spokesman-Review . (m)  325,559  462,191  136,632  L 

Chronicle . (e)  688,160  885,561  197,401  L 

Press . fe)  275,335  344,411  69,076  L 

Spdcesmsn-Review . (S)  162,519  195,274  32,755  L 

ToUl  Daily .  1,289,054  1,692,163  403,109  L 

ToUl  .Sunday .  162,519  195,274  32,755  L 

GrandToUl .  1,451,573.  1,887,437  435,864  L 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Ubbe-Democrat . (m)  577,850  658,115  80,265  L 

Post-Dispatch . (e)  1,040,486  1,275,738  235,252  L 

Star . (e)  560,999  572,859  11,860  L 

Times . (e)  2.59,651  300,344  40,693  L 

Globe-Democrat... . (8)  189,928  272,366  82,5.38  L 

Post-Dispatch . (8)  347,113  523,848  176,735  L 

ToUl  Daily .  2,438,986  2,807,0.56  308,070  L 

TotalSunday .  5:16,941  796,214  259,273  L 

GrandToUl .  2,975,927  3,603,270  627,341  L 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald . (e)  674,944  733,577  58,633  L 

Journal . (e)  652,500  727,957  75,451  L 

Post-Standard . (m)  506,924  573,714  66,790  L 

Herald . (S)  101,557  118,629  17,072  L 

•American . (8)  124,713  130,092  5,379  L 

Post-Standard . (.S)  66.457  79,961  13,504  L 

TotalDaily .  1,834,374  2,0:15.248  200,874  L 

TotalSunday .  292,727  328,682  35.9351. 

GrandToUl...  2,127,101  2,363,930  236,829  L 

•  Sunday  American  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage.  1931  —  70,935 
lines:  1930  —  67,268  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

I.edger . (m)  285,542  353,293  67,751  L 

News-Tribune . .(e)  561,367  717,803  156,436L 

Times  . (e)  .391,975  453,892  61,917  L 

Ledger . (S)  1:16,776  152,668  15,912  L 

ToUl  Daily .  .  1,238,884  1,524,988  286,104  L 

TotalSunday .  136,776  152,668  15,912  L 

Gund  Total .  1,375,660  1,677,676  302.016L 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Timm . (m)  143,919  254,174  110,2.55  L 

Blade . (e)  736,649  968.420  231,771  L 

News-Bee . (e)  408,571  562,153  153.582  L 

Times . f.S)  168,237  266,498  98.261  L 


TotalDaily .  1,289,139  1,784,747  495,608  L 

TotalSunday .  168,237  266,498  98.261  L 

Gund  Total .  1,457,376  2,051,245  593,869  L 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe . (m)  423,846  508,625  82,779  L 

Mail  4  Empire . (ra)  528,213  570,726  42.513  L 

Star . (e)  1,384,201  1,341,782  42.4190 

Star  Weekly .  114,014  145,103  31.089  L 

Telegram . (e)  1,480,263  1,450,358  29.905  0 


GrandToUl .  3,930,537  4,016,594  86,057  L 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  SUFFERED  REACTION,  LOSS  BEING  13.8  PER  CENT 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Giun  or 

ISSl  1930  Lom 

Tiaxs . (m)  896,780  693,264  96,484  L 

Timte-Advertiier . (S)  88,678  118,887  32,909  L 


r.rud  Total .  682,488  811,881  129,393  L 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune . (e)  849,041  708,828  189,484  L 

World . (m)  834,608  698,868  163,987  L 

Tribune . (8)  106,834  170,673  64,139  L 

World . (S)  168,886  222,149  83,893  L 


TotelDeUy .  1,083,649  1,407,090  323,441  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  278,090  392,822  117,732  L 

Grand  Total .  1,388,739  1,799,912  441,173  L 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Herald . (m)  299,043  288,374  40,669  G 

Nena . (e)  288,729  271,867  13,862  G 

Timee . (e)  661,009  666,448  8,439  L 

Poet . (ml  413,606  423,008  9,4021, 

Star . (e)  1,878,193  1,6‘>4,294  49,101  L 

•Herald  . (8)  202,340  226,487  24,147  L 

Poet . (8)  179,499  231,901  82,402  L 

Star . (8)  382,469  469,408  116,936  L 


Total  Daily .  3,234,880  3,243,991  9,411  L 

ToUlSunday .  734,308  927,793  193,488  L 

Grand  Total .  3,968,888  4,171,784  202,896  L 


*  Sunday  Herald  6gures  inolude  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  70,938 
linra;  1930  —  67,208  liner. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 


Msmaroosek  Tum* . 

.(e) 

1931 

187,842 

1930 

178,160 

Gain  or 

Loss 

17,618  L 

ML  Vernoo  Argus . 

.(e) 

873,842 

640,861 

67,319  L 

New  Roehelle  Stsodsrd-8tsr. 

(e) 

480,899 

478,314 

1,888  G 

OBining  CitiseD-Sentinel _ 

.(e) 

184,789 

198,088 

3,266  L 

Portehester  Item . 

.(e) 

408,886 

413,803 

7,947 L 

Tsrrytown  New* . 

.(e) 

322,668 

368,382 

42,717  L 

Yonkers  Herald . 

.(e) 

367,224 

419,988 

82,634  L 

Yonkers  Ststesmsn . 

.(e) 

420,308 

361,188 

89,120L 

White  Plsins  Press . 

.(e) 

334,483 

286,176 

48,307  L 

White  Plsins  Reporter . 

.(e) 

884,944 

738,432 

183,488 L 

Total  Dsily . 

3,842,249 

4,078,226 

238,977  L 

WICHITA.  KAN. 

Beacon . 

..(e) 

496,006 

678,419 

182,413  L 

Kagle . 

.(m) 

392,186 

848,074 

188,918  L 

Eagle. . 

..(et 

392,933 

486,461 

93,828  L 

Beacon . 

..18) 

147,838 

263,887 

118,749  L 

Eagle . 

..(8) 

167,143 

206,148 

39,008  L 

Totrl  Daily . 

1,281,098 

1,712,984 

431,889  L 

Total  Sunday . 

314,981 

469,738 

184,784  L 

Grand  Total . 

1,896,076 

2,182,689 

886,613  L 

WILKES-BARRE, 

PA. 

Record . 

.(m) 

883,730 

869,684 

13,924  L 

Times-Leader . 

..(e) 

837,182 

841,883 

4,431  L 

News . 

..(e) 

387,481 

404,997 

17,816  L 

Independent . 

..(8) 

189,092 

180,823 

8,269  G 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA.— Continued 


Gam  or 

1931  1930  Lora 

Telegram . (8)  67,118  89,830  7,288  G 


Total  Daily .  2,078,363  2,114,234  38,871  L 

Total  Sunday .  226,207  210,683  18,884  G 

Grand  ToUl .  2,304,870  2,324,887  20,317  L 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel . (e)  316,388  387,012  70,624  L 

Joumal-Sentind . (8)  76,731  31,888  44,843  0 


Grand  Total .  393,119  418,900  28,781  L 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram . ! . (m)  610,397  681,234  40,837  L 

Gaaette . (e)  666,787  711,728  44,938  L 

Poet . (e)  473,122  471,608  1,817  G 

Telegram . (8)  161,604  193,429  31,828  L 


Total  Daily .  1,760,306  1,834,864  84,288  L 

Total  Sunday .  161,604  193,429  31,828  L 

Grand  Total .  1,911,910  2,027,993  116,083  L 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Telegram . (e)  888,288  697.626  142,338  L 

Vindicator . (e)  634,171  787,027  122,886  L 

Vindicator . (8)  98,784  138,888  40,071  L 


Total  Daily .  1,189,489  1,484,683  268,194  L 

Total  Sunday .  98,784  138,888  40,071  L 

Grand  Total .  1,288,243  1,893,808  308,2681, 


NEWSPRINT  GROUP  MEETS 


Adviaory  Committee  of  Forest  Labora¬ 
tory  Confers  in  Madison 

\\  ith  the  objective  of  a  systematic  and 
sustained  attack  on  national  and  regional 
problems  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
the  newly  formed  advisory  committee  to 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Laboratory 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  15-16. 

Those  in  attendance  were  Rex  W. 
Hovey,  Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rum- 
ford,  Me.,  chairman;  A.  Bankus,  Crown- 
/ellerbach  Corporation,  San  Francisco; 
David  L.  Luke,  Jr.,  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  New  York;  Allen 
.\brams.  Marathon  Paper  Mills,  Roths¬ 
child,  Wis. ;  George  S.  Holmes,  Brown 
Paper  Mills  Company,  Monroe,  La.; 
('arlile  P.  Winslow,  director.  Forest 
I’roducts  Laboratory;  C.  E.  Curran,  in 
charge  of  paper  and  pulp  investigations, 
and  Laboratory  staff  members. 

The  committee  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Movey,  represening  the  Central  Research 
Committee  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  to  assist  in  obtaining 
broader  and  more  immediate  contacts  be¬ 
tween  research  work  of  the  Forest 
Products  Labcjratory  and  ojierating  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  industry. 


CHANGE  OF  HEART  NEEDED 


Secretary  Hyde  Scores  Radicalism  in 
Advertising  Club  Address 

“We  need  no  radical  change  in  our 
economic  system,  but  a  psychological 
cliange  of  heart  to  faith  and  courage,” 
.\rthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  told  members  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
clubhouse  Oct.  14. 

Secretary  Hyde  referred  to  President 
Hoover’s  plan  to  aid  in  loosening  up 
frozen  bank  assets,  and  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  refused  to  bow  to  panic  or  to 
Icelieve  that  the  “prairie  fire  must  burn 
itself  out.” 

“I  ^lieve  that  the  stock  market  lies,” 
he  said.  “If  it  ever  were  a  barometer 
of  business,  it  is  now  a  thermometer 
registering  the  temperature  of  cold  feet 
in  high  places.” 


REPORTER  ATTACKED 

Resentful  of  a  newspaper  description 
of  him  as  “leader  of  the  lame  duck 
rally”  to  defer  adjournment  of  the  special 
session.  Chairman  E.  C.  Lane  of  the  house 
agricultural  committee  of  the  Mississippi 
legislature,  Monday  attacked  Jack  Han¬ 
cock,  Capitol  reporter  for  the  Jackson 
Daily  Neivs  in  the  Senate  foyer.  Several 
blows  were  exchanged. 


PROGRAM  TOPICS  LISTED 


California  Press  Association  to  Meet 
in  San  Francisco,  Nov.  13—14 

A  long  and  .salient  list  of  newspapers 
topics  will  be  discussed  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  California  Press 
Association  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  13  and  14.  Friend  W.  Richardson, 
of  Berkeley,  formed  governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  the  president  of  the  association. 

Among  the  topics  will  he :  Localizing 
the  Editorial  Column;  Value  of  Audited 
Circulation;  Economizing  to  Beat  the 
Depression ;  Should  the  State  University 
Have  a  Journalistic  Course;  What  News¬ 
paper  Legislation  is  Needed?;  Problems 
of  the  Suburban  Publisher;  Handling 
Credits  and  Collections;  The  Front  Page 
Editorial  Column;  Does  the  Newspaper 
Representative  Earn  His  Commission?; 
Keeping  Up  Advertising  Volume;  History 
of  Printing;  Does  the  Radio  Compete 
with  the  Newspaper? 

The  C.  P.  A.  has  264  members  rep¬ 
resenting  newspapers  throughout  the 
state.  It  is  a  fraternal  editorial  group 
and  coojjerates  with  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

BANK  RUNS  HALTED 


Editorial*  and  Stories  in  San  Antonio 
Dailies  Reassured  Public 

First  page  editorials  decrying  hysteria 
on  the  part  of  bank  depositors  who  made 
heavy  withdrawals  from  remaining  San 
Antonio  hanks  after  two  had  closed  in  that 
city  were  published  by  the  San  Antonio 
Light.  The  San  Antonio  Express  treated 
the  matter  similarly  in  a  Page  1  column, 
while  the  Eirning  News  gave  banner 
lines  to  assurance  by  business  men  repre- 
.senting  millions  in  wealth  that  institutions 
still  open  were  sound. 

The  withdrawals  were  checked. 

The  bank  news  increased  demand  for 
papers.  Although  the  papers  did  not  play 
up  the  bad  news,  there  was  no  attempt 
at  suppression,  and  newspaper  boys,  quick 
to  sense  the  interest,  made  the  most  of 
the  situation. 


PROMOTING  BARGAIN  EVENT 

Chicago  Bargain  Week-End  has  been 
schedule  for  Nov.  12,  13  and  14.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  American  and 
according  to  plans  announced  by  J.  M. 
C.  Pease,  advertising  promotion  manager, 
it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  advertised  and  promoted  sales 
ever  conducted  in  Chicago.  Promotion 
plans  include  24-sheet  posters,  car  cards, 
movie  and  radio  announcements,  wagon 
posters,  in  addition  to  three  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  furnished  by  the  American. 


COUNTRY  EDITOR  STATES 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY 


(Cotttintied  from  page  15) 


cal  and  help  him  save,  and  then  they  will 
be  happy  though  poor. 

“And,  take  another  tip  from  the  old 
man:  The  girl  would  rather  not  wait. 
That’s  my  observation  and  I’ve  been 
watching  it  for  60  years  now.  As  I  said 
before,  the  time  to  get  married  is  when 
a  young  couple  are  willing  to  risk  it. 
I’ve  tried  it,  I  ought  to  know,  and  I 
can  prove  it  by  my  wife.  Let’s  go  up  to 
the  house  and  see  her.” 

As  we  neared  his  home,  one  of  the 
best  in  Howard,  he  said: 

“I  built  that  house  with  my  salary  as 
postmaster  of  Howard.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  don’t  like  its  shape,  but  no  man 
ever  built  a  house  that  suited  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Anyway,  it’s  ours,  and  there’s  no 
mortgage  against  it,  and  we  like  it  so 
why  should  we  wish  for  more?” 

Mrs.  Tom  Thompson  met  us  at  the 
door,  and  we  went  in  and  talked.  They 
showed  their  library,  filled  with  the 
choicest  books,  and  the  aging  editor  said, 
as  he  gazed  around  at  them : 

“A  man  who  ran  have  all  the  books 
he  wants  and  his  own  home,  all  paid 
for,  to  read  them  in,  with  the  wife  of 
his  youth  at  his  side,  both  going  down 
the  hill  serenely  together,  he  should  be 
happy.  I’ve  never  hankered  after  a  steam 
yacht,  and  I  long  for  an  auto  as  little  as 
anybody,  I  guess,  but  I  would  like,  some 
time  before  I  pass  on,  to  be  able  to  have 
ice  cream  at  all  three  meals  every  day 
in  the  year.” 

They  talked  of  their  work,  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  it  gives  them  to  have  their  writ¬ 
ings  reprinted  by  editors  over  all  the 
country,  of  the  wonderful  jubilee  the 
editors  of  Kansas  were  going  to  give  them, 
and  when  I  asked  them,  if  they  had  their 
lives  to  live  over,  would  they  stay  in 
Howard,  Mrs.  Thompson  answered 
quickly : 

“I  would.  I  never  wish  to  live  in  a 
big  city.  I  think  Tom  would  have  had 
a  bigger  career  in  a  large  city,  but  his 
life  would  have  been  all  hard  work,  and 
not  one-half  as  happy  as  it  has  been  here. 
.■\fter  all,  the  main  thing  is  to  have 
friends  you  love,  and  who  love  you.  That 
is  the  big  thing  in  life.  .  .” 

"You  can  have  friends  in  the  big  city,” 
I  suggested. 

“Not  like  the  friends  you  have  here. 
Too  many  distractions  in  the  city.  How 
can  there  be  real  friendship  there  when 
people  are  cooped  up  in  apartments  like 
pigeons  in  their  boxes?  You  don’t  know 
even  your  next-door  neighbor.” 


Mr.  Thompson  interrupted :  "At  the 
Old  Settlers’  meeting  here  last  week  there 
were  3,000  persons  from  all  around,  and 
all  of  them  seemed  to  know  me,  and  as 
Bill  Nye  said;  T  recognized  them  when 
they  told  me  who  they  were.’ 

“Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  60 
years  old,  Walt  Mason  wrote  a  poem 
about  me.  Here’s  a  copy  of  it:”  and 
Thomp.son  hunted  up  a  card  bearing  the 
following : 

Tom  has  lived  for  fifty  years,  in  this  good 
old  vale  of  tears!  Fifty  years  of  life’s  tur¬ 
moil,  years  of  pleasure,  years  of  toil;  years 
of  chasing  after  wheels,  years  of  scratching 
for  his  meals.  Half  a  hundred  years  have 
flown  since  old  Tom  from  heaven  was  thrown 
— landed  on  this  human  haunt,  looking  for 
a  long-felt  want.  And  he's  done  a  lot  since 
then:  he  has  cheered  his  fellowmen,  kept  the 
village  record  straight,  helped  to  make  this 
mighty  state.  Here’s  good  luck,  old  Tom, 
my  dear!  May  you  lini^er  with  us  here, 
dishing  up  your  gem  and  joke,  till  the  world 
goes  up  in  smoke. 

As  Editor  Thompson  and  I  came  back 
downtown  again,  and  into  the  main 
street,  he  caught  me  by  the  elbow  and 
said.  iKjinting  up  the  street : 

“There  is  only  one  building  all  up  and 
down  this  street  that  was  here  fifty  years 
ago.  All  the  others  arc  gone  and  new 
ones  have  taken  their  places.  So  towns 
change  with  time.  But  there  is  another 
change  more  startling  than  that.  There 
is  not  one  person,  except  myself,  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  town  today  who  was  here 
.50  years  ago  when  1  bought  this  paper. 
I  have  outlived  them  all.  That  may  be 
nothing  to  brag  of,  but  you’ll  recall  that 
the  only  thing  Methusaleh  is  famed  for 
is  that  he  liv^  so  long.  Another  thing 
that  astounds  me  is  that  there  is  not  in 
business  in  Howard  today  a  descendant 
of  any  of  the  old  men  who  were  in  busi¬ 
ness  here  fifty  years  ago,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  The  son  of  one  of  the  old  bank¬ 
ers  is  yet  here  in  that  same  bank.  Isn’t 
that  queer?” 

I  talked  with  many  persons  in  Howard 
and  found  that  Tom  Thompson  is  as 
much  an  institution  of  that  little  town  as 
the  postoffice,  the  courthouse  or  the 
Presbyterian  church. 


Editors  and  statesmen  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  gathered  in  Howard  Oct.  17 
to  pay  homage  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Hundreds  of  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams  were  received.  At  a  dinner. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  William  Allen 
White,  Tom  McNeal  and  others  promi¬ 
nent  in  Kansas,  paid  tribute  to  the  editor 
and  his  wife.  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Has¬ 
kell  and  Chas.  H.  Thompson,  son  of  the 
Howard  editor  and  his  wife,  also  were 
present. 
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struggle  of  mankind  from  the  dawn  of 
history  and  the  significance  of  this  occa¬ 
sion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  battle  is  an 
unending  one  and  must  Ik:  fought  by 
every  generation. 

The  invention  of  the  printing  press, 
nearly  500  years  ago,  was  the  greatest 
discovery  of  modern  times.  It  emanci¬ 
pated  the  human  mind  from  ignorance. 
It  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  democracy, 
for  without  the  free  transmission  of 
thought,  ixjpular  government  would  l)e 
impossible.  It  was  soon  i)erceive;d  that 
Gutenl)erg’s  type  had  revolutionized 
human  society.  Its  power  for  evil  was 
not  less  than  its  jwwer  for  good,  and 
the  desiHrtic  governments  of  that  day 
at  once  perceived  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  press. 

In  England  the  Crown  claimed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  printing,  hut  later 
delegated  it  to  the  two  Universities  and 
to  the  Stationers’  Company.  Thus,  no 
play  of  Shakespeare  could  Ik?  printed, 
and  none  was  printed,  unless  it  was 
licensed  by  the  censor  and  registered 
with  the  Stationers’  Company.  It  is  an 
interesting  conjecture  that  the  great 
dramatist  may  have  written  even  greater 
masterpieces,  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  censor.  I.ater  the  censorship  was 
vested  in  that  effective  engine  of  tyranny, 
the  Star  Cliamber. 

The  English  j^ple  spe^ily  iK?rceived 
that  a  prerogative  of  this  nature  was 
fatal  to  liberty  and  that  it  involved  a 
destruction  not  merely  of  property  rights, 
but  of  i)ersonal  rights.  Therefore,  this 
tyrannous  power  over  the  human  mind 
was  challenged  and  one  of  the  noblest 
pieces  of  literature  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  “-\reopagitica”  of  John 
Milton.  In  this  noble  argument  Milton 
saw  a  vision  of  a  mighty  and  puissant 
nation,  which  would  ‘arouse  itself  like 
a  strong  man  after  his  sleep”  and  assert 
tlie  G<xl-Given  liberty  of  the  human 
soul.  The  crisis  was  reached  in  1685, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  ended  this 
slavery  of  the  mind  and  its  action  is 
declared  by  Macaulay  to  “have  done  more 
for  liberty  and  civilization  than  the  great 
Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

The  great  ideals  of  liberty,  for  which 
our  Fathers  fought,  can  be,  as  W'ashing- 
ton  said,  “undermined.”  Liberty  is  gen¬ 
erally  achieved  by  great  convulsive  up¬ 
heavals,  while  its  impairment  is  generally 
subterranean  and  insidious.  No  thief  in 
the  night  moves  so  silently  as  oppression. 

Within  the  life  of  all  of  us  here  as¬ 
sembled.  two  new  media  of  expression 
have  come  into  existence.  The  one  is 
the  radio  and  the  other,  the  cinema. 
Through  the  magic  of  the  radio,  that 
“invisible  courier  of  the  air,”  it  is  p^- 
sible  for  the  spoken  word  to  be  carried 
instantaneously  to  millions  of  people 
and  the  cinema  has  at  least  att  equal 
audience.  We  must  not  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  ignore  these 
new  media  of  thought. 

No  objective  was  greater  in  Jefferson’s 
mind  than  liberty  of  thought — irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  medium — and  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  a  few  of  his  many  utterances 
upon  this  great  subject.  He  called^  the 
press  “the  only  tocsin  of  a  nation.” 
Writing  to  Elbridge  Gerry  in  1799,  he 
said ; 

“I  am  for  freedom  of  the  press 
and  against  all  violations  of  the 
Constitution  to  silence  bv  force  and 
not  by  reason  the  complaints  or 
criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our 
citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their 
agents.” 

.\gain,  he  wrote  to  President  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

“No  government  ought  to  be  with¬ 
out  censors ;  and  where  the  press  is 
free,  no  one  ever  will.” 

Writing  to  Dr.  James  Currie  in  1786, 
he  said: 

“Our  liberty  depends  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be 
limited  without  being  lost.” 

To  Charles  Yancey  he  wrote ; 

“Where  the  press  is  free  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe.” 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
to  the  Marquis  Lafayette* 


“The  only  security  of  all  is  in  a 
free  press.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  cannot  be  resisted  when  per¬ 
mitted  freely  to  be  expressed.  The 
agitation  it  produces  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  waters  pure.” 

Indeed,  his  unceasing  battle  for  the 
frt'cdom  of  thought  played  a  great  part 
in  his  political  career.  He  refused  to 
approve  our  present  Constitution  until 
there  was  added  a  Rill  of  Rights,  which 
should  provide,  as  the  First  Amendment 
does,  that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
*  *  *  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 

or  of  the  press  *  *  and  it  was 
the  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  .Alien 
and  Sedition  I.aws  of  the  Adams  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  elected  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  as  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Note  the  breadth  of  the  language  of 
the  First  Amendment : 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  * 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press  ♦ 

It  is  not  merely  complete  suppression, 
which  our  great  compact  of  government 
forbids,  but  the  partial  restriction  im¬ 
plied  in  the  word  “abridging.”  There 
is  of  necessity  no  such  right  as  absolute 
freedom  of  expression,  whether  oral  or 
printed.  The  safety  of  society  recog¬ 
nizes  that  a  man  can  do  so  much  harm 
to  his  neighbor  by  intemperate  words 
that  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  such  liberty.  Hence,  any  ex¬ 
pression  which  injures  the  fair  reputa¬ 
tion  of  another,  may  be  vindicated  by  a 
suit  for  libel  or  slander,  and  the  laws  of 
public  morality  wisely  hold  that  a  man 
has  no  more  right  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  State  by  seditious  language,  or  to 
cause  a  riot  by  intemperate  expression, 
or  to  deprave  the  public  morals,  than  he 
would  have  to  put  a  firebrand  to  gov¬ 
ernment  buildings. 

The  great  battle  in  England  had  been 
won  when  our  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  it  was  then  believed  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  consisted,  not  merely  in 
freedom  from  punishment  except  by  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  jury,  but  of  exemption  from  any 
burdensome  or  unreasonable  restraint. 
Hence,  the  significance  of  the  word 
“abridging."  By  this  expression,  our  in¬ 
fant  nation  desired  to  preser\’e  for 
America  the  full  fruits  of  the  long  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle  of  our  English  for¬ 
bears. 

It  was  then  thought  that  the  battle  had 
been  finally  won  for  all  time,  but  such, 
unhappily,  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  struggle 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  has  marked  at  different  times  the 
political  history  of  America,  is  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  old  maxim,  “Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.”  Hardly 
had  the  Amendment  been  adopted  when 
Congress  passed  the  notorious  Sedition 
I.aw,  which  sought  to  punish  any  libel 
against  the  officers  of  the  government, 
or  any  printed  expression  which  tended- 
to  bring  officials  of  the  government  into 
public  contempt.  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  others  bitterly  contested  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  law,  but  it  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

In  18.16  the  question  arose  whether  the 
government,  through  its  power  over  the 
United  States  mails,  could  suppress  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  by  excluding  anti-slavery 
literature  from  the  mails.  As  the  Union 
was  in  grave  peril,  there  w’as  great  prag¬ 
matic  justification  for  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  whose  purpose  was  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  avert  a  Civil  War.  Never¬ 
theless,  Clay,  W’ebster,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Calhoun,  protested  against 
the  regulation  of  the  mails  to  suppress 
discussion.  Webster  said : 

“Any  law  distinguishing  what 
shall  or  what  shall  not  go  into  the 
mails,  founded  on  the  sentiments  of 
the  paper  and  making  a  Deputy  Post¬ 
master  a  judge,  I  should  say  is  ex¬ 
pressly  unconstitutional.” 

This  attempt  by  Congressional  enactment 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  a 
perversion  of  the  postal  power  was  for¬ 
tunately  defeated. 

To  show  how  unending  the  struggle  is, 
let  me  recall  a  more  recent  Act  of  Con¬ 


gress,  which,  under  the  pretense  of  classi- 
tying  mail  matter,  attempted  to  censor 
the  press  by  requiring  the  publication  by 
a  newspaiK?r  of  the  owners  and  creditors 
of  the  pai)er ;  the  amount  of  its  circula¬ 
tion,  and  further,  that  “all  editorial  or 
other  reading  matter  published  in  any 
such  newspaper,  magazine  or  periodical 
for  the  publication  of  which  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  is  paid,  ac¬ 
cepted  or  promised,  shall  be  plainly 
marked  ‘advertisement.’  ” 

The  debates  in  Congress,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  passage  of  this  law,  clearly 
indicated  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
ascertain  by  imjuisitorial  methcxls  the 
resiKinsible  ownership  of  newspajiers  and 
to  destroy  the  force  of  editorial  utter¬ 
ances  by  impugning  the  motives  of  the 
writers.  It  was  so  interpreted  by  both 
the  Attorney  General,  in  construing  the 
law,  and  the  Postmaster  tieneral,  who, 
be  it  said  to  his  credit,  did  not  seek  the 
legislation  in  question. 

1  had  the  privilege  of  arguing  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  this  law  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and,  to  show  how  far  we  had 
drifted  from  the  ideals  of  the  Fathers,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  contention  of 
the  then  Solicitor  (jeneral  in  defense  of 
the  law.  He  contended  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
—  I  quote  him  —  “all  papers  advocating 
lotteries,  prohibition,  anarchy,  or  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  if  a  majority  of  Congress 
thought  such  views  against  public 
policy.”  If  this  were  true  —  and  it 
amazed  me  when  the  contention  was 
made — then  a  “dry”  Congress  could  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  mails  any  newspaper 
which  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  or  a  free-trade  Con¬ 
gress  might  exclude  from  the  mails  all 
priiited  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  and  if  a  newspaper  or  a 
periodical  were  largely  dependent  upon 
the  Post  Office  for  its  distribution,  it  is 
obvious  that  freedom  of  publication  would 
Ik?  abridged,  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  validity  of  the  statute  by  a  construc¬ 
tion  which  interpreted  it  as  a  mere  means 
of  determining  whether  a  newspaper  was 
entitled  to  second-class  rates,  the  Court, 
in  concluding  its  opinion,  pointedly  said: 

“We  do  not  wish,  even  by  the  re¬ 
motest  implication,  to  be  regarded  as 
assenting  to  the  broad  contentions  con¬ 
cerning  the  existence  of  arbitrary 
power  through  the  classification  of  the 
mails,  or  by  way  of  condition  embodied 
in  the  proposition  of  the  government, 
which  we  have  previously  stated.” 

I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  have  given  the 
statute  its  natural  construction  and,  so 
construing  it,  should  have  held  that  the 
postal  power  of  the  I’nited  States  could 
not  be  perverted  to  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

That  the  battle  for  the  freedom  of 
thought  must  be  refought  by  each  gen¬ 
eration  is  significantly  illustrated  by  a 
very  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when,  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
one  vote,  the  Court  invalidated,  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  a 
Minnesota  statute,  which  provided  for  the 
abatement,  as  a  public  nui.sance,  of  a 
“malicious,  scandalous  and  defamatory 
newspaper,  magazine  or  other  periodical” 
by  the  injunctive  process  of  a  court  of 
equity.  In  that  case  (Near  vs.  .Min¬ 
nesota,  283  J’.  S.)  a  Minneapolis  news¬ 
paper  had  charged— and  I  shall  assume 
falsely — that  there  was  gross  corruption 
in  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  citv. 
The  District  Court  of  Minnesota,  with¬ 
out  even  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  held 
that  the  newspaper  was  a  public  nuisance 
and  its  further  publication  was  enjoinetl, 
cither  under  its  former  name  or  “under 
any  other  name  or  title.”  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  affirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment.  It  mav  be  assumed,  from  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Court,  that  the  newspaper  was 
a  .scandalous  sheet  and  if  we  considered 
only  the  ponderables  of  the  problem,  the 
public  interests  were  .served  by  its  sup¬ 
pression.  but  the  great  imponderable  of 
the  question  was  the  power  of  the 
ludiciary  to  suppress  a  newspaper  by  an 
injunction.  Concede  that,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press 


would  be  little  more  than  a  “scrap  of 
paper.”  If  this  were  true,  a  judge,  whose 
political  views  might  not  have  agreed 
with  the  New  York  World  of  Pulitzer 
might  have  destroyed  that  powerful 
organ  of  public  opinion,  or  another  judge, 
of  different  views,  might  have  suppres.sed 
the  old  New  York  Sun  in  the  golden 
days  of  Dana  and  I.affan. 

Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  such  a  statute  void,  but  the  men¬ 
ace  to  the  freedom  of  thought  can  he 
measured  by  the  fact  that  if  one  Supreme 
Court  Justice  had  voted  differently,  the 
law  would  have  l)een  sustained. 

In  view  of  this  close  decision  and 
narrow  escape,  the  present  (K?casion  is 
hy  no  means  wanting  in  significance.  J 

The  difficulty  in  preserving  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  lies  in  the  invincible 
pragmatism  of  this  or  any  nation.  The 
spirit  of  pragmatism  is  always  at  war 
with  the  spirit  of  constitutionalism. 
Pragmatism  deals  with  the  iKUiderables 
of  a  problem  and  measures  the  value  of 
any  action  by  its  immediate,  practical 
consequences.  The  true  spirit  of  consti¬ 
tutionalism  asserts  that  there  are  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  government,  the  great 
verities  of  liherty,  which  must  be  vin¬ 
dicated,  even  though  the  exercise  of  given 
liberties  will  at  times  result  in  evil  or 
injustice.  In  other  words,  the  eternal 
principle  must  never  be  sacrificed  to 
present  considerations  of  expediency. 

In  this  spirit  of  pragmatism,  many  of 
us  who  claim  for  ourselves  the  lil)erty 
of  thought  are  quite  intolerant  of  its 
exercise  by  people  whom  we  regard  as 
evil  in  purpose  and  act.  We  recognize 
the  right  of  freedom  of  thought  among 
the  well-disposed,  but  we  deny  it  to  a 
radical  agitator,  whose  views  are  abhor¬ 
rent  to  us,  especially  where  the  agitator 
is  a  man  of  evil  character,  and  yet  his¬ 
tory  has  repeatedly  shown  us  that  the 
greatest  battles  for  liberty  have  been  won 
by  men  whose  private  lives  were  a  just 
affront  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

Voltaire  was  not  an.  enviable  character 
and  yet  his  whole  life  was  a  consi.stent 
and  noble  protest  against  the  tyrannies 
and  evils  of  his  day.  Beaumarchais  was 
a  good  deal  of  an  adventurer,  and  yet, 
when  justly  arraigned  for  attempting  to 
bribe  a  member  of  the  French  Judiciary, 
he  made  the  case  the  occasion  of  ex¬ 
posing  by  his  powerful  appeals  to  public 
opinion,  the  gross  corruption  fif  the 
French  Judiciary.  As  Napoleon  after¬ 
wards  .said,  the  so-called  Memorials  of 
Beaumarchais  “were  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  action.” 

John  Wilkes  was  a  charlatan  and 
scoundrel  and  yet  his  brave  struggle  for 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  select 
their  own  representatives  in  Parliament 
was  one  of  the  great  struggles  of  human 
liberty  and  his  vindication  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  representative  government  re¬ 
mains  true  today,  even  though  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  did  ruthlessly  deny 
to  the  sovereign  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  men  of  their  own  choice. 

There  is  antither  and  more  pernicious 
form  of  such  pragmatism.  It  is  the  idea 
that,  while  most  men  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  their  thoughts,  yet  that  certain 
thoughts,  held  only  by  a  minority,  are 
so  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  that  they 
must  Ik?  suppressed. 

Like  all  fundamental  rights,  the 
State,  if  it  is  to  preserve  itself,  must 
have  the  right  to  stop  the  perpetration 
of  crimes,  or  the  dissemination  of  im¬ 
moral  ideas,  or  the  overthrow  of  our 
government  by  violence,  but.  with  these 
exceptions,  the  State  has  no  power  to 
put  the  human  mind  in  shackles.  This 
was  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  his  statement 
that  “The  natural  progress  of  things  is 
for  liberty  to  yield  and  government  to 
gain  ground.” 

Nothing  to  me  in  Jefferson’s  life  is 
more  touching  than  his  corre.spondeiice 
in  his  old  age  with  his  former  political 
enemy  and  antagonist,  John  Adams,  to 
whom,  with  his  invincible  optimism,  he 
once  wrote : 

“I  will  not  believe  our  labors  are 
lost.  I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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FILENE’S  ADVERTISING 
CALLED  BEST  ^ 

Boston  Store  Giren  Highest  Rating 

by  Retail  A  d  -  N  e  w  s 

for  Consistent  ], 

“Ideafulness”  t 

W  illiam  Filcne’s  Sons  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton  department  store,  is  given  credit  ftjr 
the  best  retail  advertising  t)f  the  last 
twelve  months  by  Retail  Ad-\cxes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Vincent  Edwards  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  award  was  based  on  a  daily  check 
of  some  2,0(X)  stores'  advertising,  by 
“Socrates”  and  his  staff,  it  is  stated. 
Others  rated  in  the  first  ten  by  “Socra¬ 
tes,”  were:  Hudson's,  Detroit;  Jordan's, 
H’oston ;  Macy's,  New  York;  Marshall 
Field's,  Chicago ;  Best's,  New  York ; 
Lord  &  Taylor's,  New  York ;  Bam¬ 
berger's,  Newark;  McCreery's,  New 
York ;  and  Abraham  &  Straus',  Brooklyn. 

Explaining  the  award,  Ad-News  said : 
“The  almost  daily  supremacy  of  Filene's 
advertising  has  been  due,  in  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  judges,  to  the  con¬ 
sistent  ideafulness  of  their  promoting. 
For  example:  It’s  a  Filene  idea  to  tell 
not  only  the  color  and  .style  of  a  coat, 
but  how  and  where  it  should  be  worn. 
It’s  a  Filene  idea  to  illustrate  how  one 
garment  may  do  double  duty  in  a  well- 
ordered  wardrobe.  It’s  a  Filene  idea  to 
make  their  advertising  so  timely  and 
interesting  that  Boston  women  will  read 
it — day  after  day — as  a  matter  of  habit.” 

CURTIS  INCOME  DECLINES 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  reported 
net  income  of  $2,869,25.i  after  charges 
and  taxes  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
a  decline  of  $1,056,887  from  the  $3,938,- 
142  shown  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  September  quarter  net  was 
equal,  after  preferred  dividends,  to  72 
cents  a  share  on  1,800,000  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  against  $1.31  a  share  on  the 
same  capitalization  in  the  like  quarter  in 
1930.  Net  income  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  totalled 
$10,587,385  after  charges  and  taxes,  as 
compared  with  $16,227,769  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  a  decrease  of  $5,640.- 
384.  The  nine  months’  net  was  equal, 
after  oreferred  dividends,  to  $3.25  a 
share,  against  $6.39  a  share  in  the  first 
none  months  last  year. 

AD  BANQUET  PLANNED 

“Advertising  Advertising  is  listed  as 
the  theme  of  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  men’s  ad¬ 
vertising  organization  of  Philadelphia, 
to  he  held  Jan.  15.  The  ballroom  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  will  be  lined 
with  lithographs  and  posters,  electric 
signs  will  blink,  and  each  guest  is  to 
carry  home  a  suitcaseful  of  nationally 
advertised  products  as  souvenirs,  it  is 
announced.  The  Poor  Richard  Players 
will  present  a  skit  entitled  “From  Fac¬ 
tory  to  Dining  Table.”  The  club’s  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  of  advertisements  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  dinner. 

CLUB  MARKS  “AGENCIES’  DAY” 

“Advertising  Agencies’  Day”  was  ob¬ 
served  at  the  weekly  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Minneapolis 
Oct.  21.  Joseph  MacHageran  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  was  the  chairman.  The 
speakers  included  Robert  Foulke  of  the 
•Mitchell  agency:  John  Bridge,  Dollen- 
niayer  .Advertising  Agency ;  Charles 
Brown,  Olmstead-Hewitt,  Inc.,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Pendergast,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
Felton  Colwell,  president  of  the  club, 
presided. 

REID  ICE  CREAM  APPOINTS 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1932,  McCann- 

Erickson,  Inc.,  will  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Reid  Ice  Cream  Corporation, 
one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Borden 
( ompany.  The  Reid  Corporation  sells 
direct  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  New 
^  ork  City,  including  all  of  Ixing  Island. 
The  main  plants  are  located  in  Brooklyn, 
Manhattan  and  Newark,  N.  J.  John  E. 
Stewart  is  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Reid  company. 


RACEY  PRAISES  SCHOOLS 

New  Tenth  District  President  Stresses 
Training  for  Advertising 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  .Antonio.  Tex,  Oct.  19 — Earle  M. 
Racey,  who  the  Tenth  District,  .Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  elected  this 

_  week  as  its  new 

president,  is  with  i 
the  Dallas  Ad-  i 
vertising  agency,  i 
Tracy  -  Locke  - 
Dawson,  Inc.  ( 
Mr.  Racey  is 
interested  in  the 
importance  of 
training  the 
country's  youth 
in  correct  adver¬ 
tising  methods, 
and  he  discussed 
this  subject  at 

Earle  M.  Racey  the  San  .Antonio 
convention. 

"It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  full-hearted 
and  serious  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men  and  women  entering  our 
profession,”  he  said. 

Advertising  schools  and  institutes  have 
tieen  formeil  with  notable  success  in  the 
10th  district,  particularly  in  the  cities  of 
Houston,  San  .Antonio  and  Dallas.  They 
have  done  splendid  work. 

“It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
members  of  the  district  in  the  successful 
start  of  the  University  of  Texas  board 
of  lectureship.  Nine  leaders  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  advertising  made  addresses 
to  the  journalism  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  schools  of  the  university  in  1930 
and  1931.” 

TIRE  ADVERTISING  ATTACKED 

Better  BuRinest  Bureau  Exposes 
Trickery  in  Chicago  Copy 

Automobile  tire  dealers  in  Chicago  are 
accused  of  trickery  in  advertising  by  the 
Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau.  A  re¬ 
cent  report  of  the  bureau  indicates  that 
tire  advertisers  are  using  layouts  and 
captions  in  which  ambiguity,  double 
meanings,  bait  and  misrepresentation  by 
omission  of  relevant  facts  are  to  be  found. 

“Two  for  One”  claims  seem  to  be 
most  prevelant,  according  to  the  bureau. 
These  advertisements  cause  the  reader  to 
expect  two  tires  for  the  price  of  one, 
yet  ujKin  going  to  the  store  the  pur¬ 
chaser  finds  two  tires  offered  for  one 
price  and  that  one  tire  is  purchasable  for 
approximately  half  the  “one  price.” 
Other  abuses  reported  by  the  bureau  in¬ 
clude: 

Use  of  nationally  known  trade  names 
when  those  brands  are  not  stocked ;  offers 
of  “all  Standard  Nationally  Known 
Brands”  when  such  brands  are  not 
carried;  and  quotations  of  low  prices 
with  attendant  attempts  to  switch  to 
higher  priced  merchandi.se  when  the 
customer  calls. 

The  bureau  has  informed  newspapers 
of  this  methiKl  of  deception  and  has 
requested  the  papers  to  refuse  this  type  of 
advertising. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  pro¬ 
vides  the  profit-minded  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  an  economical 
and  effective  method  of  se¬ 
curing  quick  public  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
Detroit  where  large  orders 
originate.  And  in  the  25 
Michigan  counties  contiguous 
to  Detroit,  this  newspaper  has 
coverage  and  influence  no* 
approximated  by  any  other 
newspaper. 

QElfp  BrtroU 


MONTICELLO  FREE  PRESS 
SHRINE  DEDICATED 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

that  light  and  liberty  are  on  a  steady 
advance.” 

This  recalls  that  night  of  July  3,  1826. 
in  Monticello,  when  the  dying  Jefferson 
struggled  to  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  that  noble  declaration 
of  human  freedom,  he  had  written  that 
man  possessed  certain  inherent  and  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  among  which  were  the 
right  to  “life,  lilierty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,”  and  that  these  were  not  the 
gift  of  a  government,  but  of  God  Him¬ 
self  and  that  governments  were  ordained, 
not  to  destroy  these  rights,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  To  him  “life”  without  the 
freedom  of  thought  by  any  medium  of 
expression  was  valueless ;  “liberty.” 
without  such  freedom,  a  mere  rhapscxly 
of  words  and  “happiness.”  impossible  of 
attainment,  if  a  man  felt  that  he  could 
not  express  his  thoughts  without  the 
permission  of  the  State. 

Thus  we  do  well  tixlay  tii  dedicate  a 
riMim  in  this  historic  shrine  to  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press.  Ma.v  the  light  thus  en¬ 
kindled  shine  forever ! 

OFFERS  JOURNALISTIC  AWARD 

The  Press  Club  of  ShelKiygan,  Wis., 
has  voted  to  reward  the  student  doing 
outstanding  work  in  journalism  in  the 
Sheboygan  high  school  this  year.  Harold 
R.  Maier,  telegraph  editor,  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

NEW  DAILY  IN  LAREDO 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Daily  Xetos, 
morning  except  Sunday,  liegan  publica¬ 
tion,  Dct.  15.  .Austin  Ellis  is  publisher. 
Bob  Harris  is  associate  editor. 


Only  8  Cities 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  have  a  daily 
newspaper  with  as  large  a 
circulation  as  the 

DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE 

Over  247,000  Daily 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Keralb  tribune 


WANTS  REPORTERS’  STORIES 

Paramount  Publix  Believes  in  Scenario 
Talent  of  Newspapermen 

The  New  York  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Paramount  Publix  Corporation  is  look¬ 
ing  for  scenario  talent  among  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  the  country,  a  recent 
announcement  indicates. 

The  bulletin  told  of  the  requirements 
of  the  company,  what  was  needed  for 
usable  screen  material,  and  urged  news¬ 
papermen  to  send  in  their  copy. 

“The  New  York  Editorial  Board,”  it 
said,  “realizing  that  a  number  of  news¬ 
papermen  are  now  among  the  ablest 
scenario  writers  in  HollywiKxl,  feels  that 
more  talent  can  be  developed  from  the 
same  source.” 

The  film  company’s  editorial  board  of¬ 
fices  are  located  at  1501  Broadway  in 
New  York  Citv. 


IN  THESE  DAYS 
many  men 
ii  11  (1  e  r 
p  r  e  s  s  n  r  e 
lack 

the  benefits 
of  w  li a t 
would  be 
t  b  e  i  r 
ordinary 
good 

j  11  d  g  111  e  11 1 


We  hrinly  believe 
in  a  continuation 
of  GOOD  SERVICE 
at  all  times. 


**Over  800 
Satisfied 
Subscribers'* 


“Checking  Proofs 
A  R  E  Important” 


tic  Advertising 
Checking  BtREADirc 
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Circulation 

BRANOON  NEW  CHIEF 
OF  CAROLINAS  GROUP 


Charlotte  Obtorrer  Circulation  Man* 

ager  Elected  President  at  Char¬ 
lotte  Meeting - Ramsey,  Park 

Speak 

(.By  telegraph  to  Eoitob  &  Publishes) 

Charix)tte,  N.  C..  Oct.  20.— The  Caro- 
linas  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
in  twelfth  annual  session  here  Monday 
and  Tuesday  at 
the  Hotel  Char¬ 
lotte,  elected  M. 
H.  Brandon  of 
the  Charlotte 
Observer,  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding 
C.  H.  Herring, 
of  the  Raleigh 
Times.  S.  H. 
Anderson,  of  the 
Charlotte  News, 
was  elected  a 
member  of  the 
board. 

A.  F.  Ballan- 

M.  H.  Bbandon  tine,  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C)  News  and  Piedmont,  was 
elected  first  vice-president,  and  R.  R. 
Stowe,  of  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  second 
vice-president.  Will  X.  Coley  of  the 
Raleifjh  News  and  Observer,  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Anderson  the  follow¬ 
ing  directors  were  elected:  M.  L.  Ash¬ 
more,  Goldsboro  News-Argus;  J.  G. 
Ward,  Charlotte  Observer;  and  Zack 
Rolierts,  Concord  Tribune. 

Durham  was  selected  as  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  place. 

Informal  talks  on  rate  reductions  and 
the  relations  between  editorial  excellence 
and  circulation  were  discussed  by  mem¬ 
bers.  Child  welfare  laws  with  respect 
to  carrier  boys  was  discussed  by  J.  G. 
Ward,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Cir¬ 
culation  schemes  that  have  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  were  presented  by  W.  G.  Carring¬ 
ton,  of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun;  J.  M. 
Blalock,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal;  Zack  Roberts,  of  the  Concord 
Tribune,  and  M.  L.  Ashmore,  of  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus.  Out-of-town 
circulation  was  the  topic  of  a  talk  by 
R.  D.  Sawyer,  of  the  Charlotte  News, 
and  mail  circulation  was  discussed  by 
T.  L.  O’Briant,  Hettdersonville  Times- 
Neu’s. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager  of 
the  Asheville  Citizen,  discussed  the 
growth  of  newspapers  from  a  circulation 
standpoint. 

“We  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  give 
them  clean  and  snappy  papers,  full  of 
news,  but  we  also  owe  it  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  to  give  them  clean  circulation  that 
will  produce  results,”  he  said. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
Times,  suggest^  that  composing  room 
foremen,  editors  and  other  newspaper 
officials  organize  to  discuss  such  problems 
as  circulation  managers  arc  interested  in. 

Twelve  new  members  were  introduced 
at  the  convention.  Thirty  newspapers  in 
the  two  Carolinas  were  represented  at 
the  meeting. 


Buffalo  Carriers  Elect 

More  than  300  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  attended  the  dinner  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  new'  officers  of  the  Buffalo 
Newsboys  Benevolent  and  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  recently.  The  officers  are : 
Peter  DiPasquale,  president;  Peter  Bo- 
garrozzo,  vice-president;  G.  Monte,  sec¬ 
retary;  John  Ricigliano,  treasurer  and 
Frank  Tomasulo,  recording  secretary. 


IsBuing  Pink  Edition 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 
is  now  issuing  a  daily  pink  edition,  the 
colored  stock  being  us^  on  the  Wall 
Street  final. 


Holding  Cooking  School 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star 
opened  its  fifth  annual  cooking  school 
Oct.  20  at  Pyramid  Mosque,  with  Mrs. 
Katherine  Delaney  in  charge. 


FREE  CLASSIFIED  FOR  FARMERS 


Helena  World  Starts  “Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change’’ — Only  Subscribers  Participate 

The  Helena  (.^rk.)  World  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  free  classified  service  for  farmers 
who  have  agricultural  and  livestock 
products  for  sale  or  exchange. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
service  the  farmer  must  be  a  bona  fide 
subscriber  of  the  World. 

The  advertisements  are  run  daily 
under  a  “Farmers’  Exchange”  head. 


BICYCLE  BAN  URGED 

AT  COAST  MEETING 

California  Circulation  Managers  Told 
It  Would  Decrease  Accidents — 

O.  F.  Thayer  Elected 
President 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Oct.  20.  — 
O.  F.  Thayer,  circulation  manager,  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  was  elected  president 
of  the  California  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  Fresno  was  selected  as 
the  convention  city  for  next  October,  in 
the  annual  convention  here  this  week. 

Will  A.  Butler,  circulation  manager, 
Santa  Barbara  Daily  News,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee 
for  this  year’s  convention,  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Lon  Hilden- 
brand,  Stockton  Record,  was  named 
first  vice-president,  and  James  S.  Louvau, 
S'an  Diego  Sun,  second  vice-president. 

The  board  of  directors  was  named  as 
follows:  W.  V.  O’F'arrell,  San  Diego 
Union,  chairman;  E.  L.  Simpkins,  San 
Jose  Mercury-Herald;  L.  O.  Hammond, 
Redlands  I'acts;  A.  D.  Crawford,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  John  L.  Wagnei, 
Riverside  Press;  Harry  Poliak,  San 
Pedro  News  Pilot;  H.  P.  Yehling,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Harold  Searles,  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen;  Victor  La  tanner,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer,  retiring  president. 

The  nossibility  that  all  carrier  boys  in 
California  will  in  the  near  future,  be  dis¬ 
mounted  from  bicycles  and  directed  to 
cover  their  routes  on  foot,  was  voiced. 
Increasing  traffic  hazards  and  accidents 
in  which  newspaper  carrier  boys  on 
bicycles  figure  are  major  reasons.. 

Harry  Poliak,  circulation  manager  of 
the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  declar^  that 
better  service,  fewer  accidents  and  fewer 
complaints  had  been  received  since  the 
bicycle  was  eliminated  from  carrier  routes 
in  that  community. 

Mr.  Poliak  declared  complaints  on  his 
paper  have  been  reduced  to  2.5  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  dismounting  the  carriers, 
“stiff  fines”  arc  imposed  for  negligence, 
he  said. 

Giving  of  premiums  for  subscriptions 
was  condemned  in  talks,  but  not  in  the 
formal  resolutions.  Sale  of  insurance 
policies  as  “builders  of  good  will”  re¬ 
ceived  approval. 

It  was  the  largest  convention  in  history 
of  the  association,  more  than  100  being 
present. 


Newspaper  Boys  Form  Band 

Newspaper  boys  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  have  been  organized 
into  a  band.  Boys  without  musical  train¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  desire  to  learn,  are  being 
enrolled.  They  will  get  instruction 
from  a  well-known  band  master  of  the 
section.  The  band  will  be  composed  of 
50  boys.  J.  S.  Davis  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sun-Gazette. 


Hold  Cooking  School 

The  Big  Spring!  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald 
conducted  a  cooking  school  Sept.  29  to 
Oct.  2  with  Myra  Oliver  Dougan  as 
lecturer. 


Sponsored  Health  Talks 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  spon¬ 
sored  a  series  of  five  charm  and  health 
talks  by  Janette  Serrec,  Sept.  29-30  and 
Oct  1. 


Adds  Daily  Comic  Section 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  has 
started  two  full  pages  of  black-and-white 
comics  as  an  everyday  feature. 


REOPENS  HCMME  INSTITUTE 

The  Detroit  Times  has  reopened  the 
Detroit  Times  Institute  and  will  continue 
it  through  the  winter.  The  purpose  is 
to  help  women  of  Detroit  to  solve  some 
of  their  home-making  problems. 


BOYS  CAN  MINIMIZE 
CARRIER  “STOPS” 


“Don’t  Want,’’  “No  Nows,’’  “Don’t 
Like,’’  “No  Tima  to  Read’’ — Off¬ 
sets  for  These  Prevent  Loss 
of  Subscribers 


A  booklet  titled  “The  Prevention  of 
Stops”  which  analyzes  specifically  the 
city  carrier  “stop”  problem  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan,  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  recently  by  Lloyd  Smith,  the  Kan- 
^an’s  circulation  manager. 

Discussing  only  one  phase  of  the  book¬ 
let,  Mr.  Smith  says;  “A  very  small  per 
cent  of  all  of  our  ‘stops’  are  for  legiti¬ 
mate  reasons.  When  the  subscriber 
makes  up  a  reason  for  wanting  to  stop, 
the  salesboy  has  a  very  distinct  advant¬ 
age  in  the  fact  that  the  subscriber  is 
hedging  or  dodging  the  issue.  The  thing 
to  do  about  it  is  for  your  salesboy  to 
be  prepared  with  a  logical  and  forceful 
offset  for  each  fake  reason. 

“If  a  subscriber  says  she  ‘doesn’t  want’ 
the  Kansan  or  that  there  is  ‘no  news’  in 
the  Kansan,  let’s  pay  attention  to  the 
most  glaring,  outstanding  fact  brought 
out  by  that  statement — the  fact  that  she 
doesn’t  know  the  truth  about  the  news  in 
the  paper  or  its  qualities  as  a  newspaper. 
Recognizing  this,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  the  offset  for  these  fake  reasons 
is  to  educate  the  subscriber,  who  wants 
to  stop,  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the 
Kansan.  In  other  words,  the  offset  is  to 
sell  the  features  straight  down  the  line. 

“To  the  subscriber  who  offers  the  fake 
reason  ‘no  time  to  read,’  I  would  say, 
‘the  Kansan  condenses  the  news.  While 
we  haven’t  as  many  pages  as  other  news¬ 
papers,  we  have  more  news  items.’ 

“To  the  subscriber  who  says  ‘don’t 
want’  or  ‘don’t  like,’  I  would  explain 
that  a  newspaper  is  published  for  two 
purposes.  One  is  to  inform,  the  other  is 
to  entertain.  And  that  a  great  variety 
of  features  is  selected  for  the  Kansan 
so  that  we  are  sure  to  have  at  least 
something  of  interest  and  pleasing  to 
everyone.  From  this  I  would  lead  into 
a  discussion  of  one  feature  after  another. 
1  am  confident  I  would  not  get  far  down 
the  list  until  I  had  interested  this  sub¬ 
scriber  in  some  feature  that  she  didn’t 
even  know  was  in  the  paper.” 

If  salesboy s  meet  fake  reasons  with 
logical  offsets  and  contend  to  their  ut¬ 
most  to  hold  their  subscribers,  and  if 
they  have  been  instructed  properly  and 
have  studied  to  raise  their  sales  ability  to 
the  highest  degree,  an  overly  large  per¬ 
centage  of  “stops”  from  fake  reasons 
will  not  occur.  This  has  been  Mr. 
Smith’s  experience. 


Announces  Radio  Contest 

The  Detroit  News  and  its  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  VV'WJ,  are  sponsoring  a  “Better 
Radio  Season  Contest.”  Approximately 
$700  in  prizes  are  offered,  all  prizes  to 
be  new  and  up-to-date  radio  receiving 
sets.  The  contest  is  based  on  expres¬ 
sions  or  slogans  of  20  or  less  words 
giving  a  definite  reason  why  the  con¬ 
testant  would  like  to  own  a  better  radio. 


Sponsoring  Safety  Lectures 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call  is 
again  conducting  its  safety  lecture 
course  for  women  motorists  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Newark  Safety 
Council.  The  course  is  free  and  is  open 
to  every  woman  motorist  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Graduation  certificates 
will  be  given  to  those  who  attend  four 
of  the  five  sessions. 


Printing  Series  On  Russia 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on 
Russia  by  Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  its 
Washington  bureau.  Mr.  Brandt  trav¬ 
eled  6,000  miles  through  the  Soviet 
states. 


EFFECT  OF  DEPRESSION, 
CIRCULATORS’  TOPIC 


What  Business  Slump  Has  Done  to 
Newspaper  Circulations  to  Be  Dis¬ 
cussed  by  Ohio  Association  at 
Meeting  in  Columbus 


The  effect  of  the  depression  on  news¬ 
paper  circulations,  serial  story  handling, 
promotion  costs,  the  automatic  vending 
box,  and  country  agents  are  among  the 
topics  listed  for  discussion  by  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Association  at  its 
meeting  at  the  Neil  House,  Columbus, 

Oct.  28-29. 

President  Frank  Newell,  Toledo  Blade, 
will  preside.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  . 
J.  A.  Meckstroth,  editor,  Columbus  Ohio  i 
Stale  Journal,  and  Chester  McTammany, 
business  manager,  Columbus  Citizen. 

Among  those  who  will  read  papers  on 
selected  topics  are :  Charles  Wilson, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Matt  Sullivan, 
Cleveland  News;  Joe  Finster,  Youngs¬ 
town  Telegram;  Leland  Hess,  Ohio 
State  Journal;  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati 
Post;  Joseph  A.  Madigan,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Stephen  A.  Weber,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Journal;  Glenn  L.  Cox,  Springfield 
News  and  .9u»;  C.  E.  Snyder,  Dayton 
Herald  and  Journal;  A.  H.  Pruitt, 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette;  John 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate;  Lewis  Mot- 
tice.  Marietta  Times;  J.  A.  Dunkle, 
Wheeling  _  (W.Va.)  Register;  M.  J. 
Hinson,  Litna  Star;  C.  Aylward,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  C.  L.  Sink,  Zanesville 
Times  Recorder;  Bertha  Kerr,  Ashland 
Times  Gazette;  T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Day- 
ton  Neivs;  G.  L.  Morrison,  Toledo 
Neivs-Bce ;  Ben  Hoffman,  Columbus 
Citizen,  and  Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati 
Enguircr. 

Glenn  L.  Cox  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  organization. 


DAILY  WINS  RADIO  RULING 


Clearwater  Station  Must  Make  Changes 
to  End  Interference 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  20 — The  Mil- 
loaukee  Journal  advanced  another  step  in 
its  fight  to  eliminate  interference  from 
the  620  kilocycle  channel  used  by  its 
broadcasting  station,  WTMJ,  w’nen  Ex¬ 
aminer  Elmer  W.  Pratt  recommended  to 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  that  sta¬ 
tion  WFLA-WSUN,  of  Clearwater.  Fla., 
make  changes  in  equipment  designed  to 
eliminate  the  interference. 

Two  years  ago  the  Journal  protested 
that  the  licensing  of  other  stations  on 
that  channel  and  increases  in  power  had 
cut  down  the  service  area  of  WTMJ. 
The  commission  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
newspaper’s  plea  but  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  that 
the  commission  restore  WTMJ  to  the 
position  on  the  air,  with  reference  to 
service  area,  that  it  had  before  the  other 
stations  were  permitted  to  interfere. 

In  his  recommendation.  Examiner 
Pratt  pointed  out  that  the  only  changes 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  objection  could 
lie  made  bv  the  Clearwater  station  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  removing  anyone 
from  the  620-kilocycle  channel.  The  re¬ 
commendation  must  be  approved  by  the 
full  radio  commission. 


SUES  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY 

John  F.  Mahoney,  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  of  New  York  City,  has  filed  a 
libel  suit  asking  $200,000  damages  of  the 
Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  and 
H  addon  Ivins,  editor.  It  is  based  on  a 
story  telling  the  terms  of  a  will  made 
by  a  John  E.  Mahoney, 


SUNDAY  EDITION  DROPPED 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post  has 
discontinued  its  Sunday  edition.  The 
paper,  which  went  into  bankruptcy  1^ 
winter,  was  recently  acquired  by  John  B. 
Gallagher. 


EXPLAINS  MANAGER  PLAN 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
is  carrying  a  series  of  daily  articles  on 
the  City  Manager  form  of  government, 
on  which  Utica  will  vote  this  fall. 
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RULING  IN  LIBEL  SUIT 


Judfa  Grants  Examination  Before 
Trial  Request  of  Pat  Rooney 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Alfred  Frank- 
enthaler  in  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court  granted  an  order  Saturday,  Oct. 
17,  to  Pat  Rooney,  the  stage  comedian, 
for  an  examination  before  trial  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  $250,000  libel  suit  against 
the  New  York  American. 

The  order  stipulated  that  James  W. 
Barrett,  city  editor  of  the  American,  is 
to  appear  at  the  hearing  in  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday,  Oct.  26. 

Pat  Rooney  brought  suit  against  a 
number  of  newspapers  last  March  as  the 
result  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Los  Angeles  which  related  that 
Pat  Rooney  had  been  arrested  and  jailed 
for  reckless  driving.  It  happened  to  be 
another  person  with  a  similar  name. 

In  its  defense  the  American  sets  up 
that  the  Associated  Press  and  itself  pub¬ 
lished  a  correction  two  days  later  on 
learning  of  the  error. 

JUDGE  GIVES  RULING 


Newspaper  Not  “General"  Except  in 
City  Where  It  Is  Published 

A  decision  that  a  newspaper  cannot 
be  considered  of  general  circulation  in 
a  city  other  than  that  in  which  it  is 
actually  printed  was  rendered  by  Superior 
Judge  Hilliard  Comstock  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Register  to 
stop  the  Napa  Journal  from  accepting 
court  and  county  advertising  in  Napa 
County. 

Judge  Comstock  ruled  that  the  Journal 
ceased  to  be  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  when  publication  was  started  at  the 
plant  of  the  Vallejo  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Herald  in  Vallejo,  several  miles  from 
Napa. 


PARSONS  HEADS  “SPECIAL” 

Fred  Parsons  of  Ford-Parsons-Stecker, 
newspaper  representatives  with  offices  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
has  become  active  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Horace  Ford  retains  his  interest 
in  the  business  as  president,  but  will  not 
be  active  in  the  company.  Walter 
Stecker  of  the  New  York  office  has  re- 
sigpted  and  returned  to  Chicago  after  16 
years  service  with  this  organization. 


EDITORIAL  EFFECTIVE 

Responding  to  a  charge  made  by  the 
Friar  Point  (Miss.)  Coahomian  that  the 
manner  of  selecting  juries  at  Clarksdale, 
the  county  seat,  was  “a  smear  on  the 
face  of  Tustice.”  District  Judge  W,  A. 
Alcorn,  Oct.  12,  in  an  order  fined  two 
jurors  for  contempt  of  court  because  of 
absence  when  summoned  for  duty,  and 
also  refused  to  excuse  jurors  who  pleaded 
business  and  other  reasons. 


$10,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  caused  more 
than  $10,000  damage  to  radio  station 
W(7LO.  owned  by  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Daily  Gazette  and  to  the  Gazette  build¬ 
ing,  Oct.  18.  Neither  the  radio  schedules 
nor  publication  of  the  paper  were  in¬ 
terrupted. 


NEW  MONTANA  DAILY 

O.  H.  P.  Shelley  observed  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  his  ownership  of  the 
Carbon  County  (Mont.)  Nejvs.  weekly, 
by  launching  the  Red  I.odge  Daily  Netos, 
Publication  of  the  weekly  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  E.  R.  Shelley,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  manage  the  new  daily. 


DAVIS  IN  PUEBLO 

Donald  V.  Davis,  former  publisher  of 
the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Weekly  and  also 
formerly  with  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette,  and  Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  classified  dej^rt- 
ment  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain. 


LYON  ON  INDIES  TRIP 

George  H.  Lyon,  city  editor  of  the 
A’rtt’  York  World-Telegram,  is  on  a 
vacation  in  the  West  'Indies  and  Central 
America.  He  will  return  in  two  or 
three  weeks. 


L 


OFF  THE  “BLACKLIST” 


N.Y.  Daily  News  Refutes  Informal 
Charges  of  Liberty,  N.Y.,  Teachers 

The  New  York  Daily  News  was  re¬ 
moved  recently  from  an  informal  "black¬ 
list”  instituted  by  teachers  in  the  Liberty 
(N.Y.)  public  school,  following  a  con¬ 
ference  between  representatives  of  the 
News  editorial  staff  and  school  officials. 

With  other  papers  the  News  had  been 
denounced  by  the  teachers.  Parents  of 
the  pupils,  according  to  the  News’  story 
of  the  incident,  objected  to  the  educators’ 
attitude. 

Criticism  of  the  tabloid  was  based  on 
charges  that  it  did  not  present  all  the 
news  and  that  it  dealt  only  in  sensation¬ 
alism.  The  News  executives  refuted 
these  charges. 


SHIPPING  ACCOUNT  TO  K.  &  E. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  to  assume  general  direction  of  its 
steamship  advertising  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  States.  In  the  middle 
west,  Kenyon  &  Eickhardt,  Inc.,  will  be 
closely  associated  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  which  will 
represent  them  for  steamship  advertising 
and  which  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  rail  advertising  of  the  (Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  that  territory.  The 
railway  and  hotel  advertising  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  handled  by  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  Railway  and  steamship  advertis¬ 
ing  in  California  is  handled  ^  the  local 
offices  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  (Jo.,  and  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  by  the  Daken 
Advertising  Agency. 


COCHRANE  HEADS  8TH  DISTRICT 


Good  Reasons  for 

“Saying  It  With  Linage” 

In  INDIANA 


The  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  District — of  which 
Indiana  is  a  part — shows  the  Hoosier  State  a  prominent 
gainer,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  department  store  held 
made  for  August  tabulation. 

The  largest  city  in  Indiana  was  a  leader  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade  expansion  in  the  district’s  large  city 
class.  It  sold  a  10%  larger  dollar  volume  for  August 
as  compared  with  July.  Other  Indiana  cities  showed 
gratifying  advances  in  the  small  city  group. 

Indiana  citizens  not  only  are  buying  in  the  cities, 
but  are  paying  their  debts  in  the  country — as  shown  by 
recent  statistics  on  farm  loans  made  by  the  government 
in  1930  to  tide  over  conditions  created  by  the  drought. 
Hoosier  farm  borrowers  already  have  paid  $42,262 
on  their  loans  ahead  of  time — though  not  due  until 
October  20th. 


New  officers  of  the  Eighth  District, 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  were 
selected  at  a  meeting  of  the  district 
presidents  in  Des  Moines  Oct.  13,  as 
follows :  District  governor,  E.  J.  Coch¬ 
rane,  Omaha;  secretary,  F,  T.  Carroll, 
Des  Moines ;  department  governors. 
Ward  Olmstead,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
C.  L.  Helming,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 


MARTIN  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

Henry  P.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register-Tribune  Syndicate  was 
in  New  York  recently  on  business. 
While  there  he  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Rurkhardt  when  they  returned  from  a 
four  months’  trip  abroad.  Mr.  Rurkhardt 
is  “Rob  Eden’’  serial  writer. 


WRIGHT  SUCCEEDS  COWPER 

J.  S.  Cowper,  editor,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Daily  Star  since  its  inception  in  1928, 
has  resigned  and  left  for  his  former  home 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Frank  Wright,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Star  and  one-time 
^itor  of  the  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times. 


BENJAMIN  H.  ANTHONY  ILL 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  president  of  the 
E.  .Anthony  &  Sons,  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
Nesv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Morning  Mercury 
and  F.vening  Standard  is  critically  ill  in 
St.  Luke’s  hospital.  New  Bedford. 

Camden  (RETAIL)  Sales 
11.9%  Above  U.  S.  Average 


Per  capita  retail  Halea  In  Cam* 
Hen  exceed  the  a\'erarc  for  the 
Country  by  nearly  lt%. 

Camden  la  a  pluM-marktt  that  hsa 
held  a  hlah  rate  of  employment 
and  maintained  a  remarkable 
Tolume  of  conaumer  purrhaalna 
aince  1929. 

Do  you  know  the  facta  of  thia 
proaperoua  market  and  realize 
that  it  can  only  be  covered  by 
Ita  own  local  newapapera? 


COURIER.POST 

"A  S4-H0ur  Mtdiam  mt  mm  eMt " 
L«m  tku  iMlf  tS  1%  naiar  iatMatUa 

NatloBxl  ItepraaMitatIvaa 
GKO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


Employment  increases  are  noted  in  various  parts  ' 
of  the  state.  An  apparel  factory  in  Northern  Indiana 
has  announced  plans  to  increase  its  pay  roll  from  700 
workers  to  2,000  by  end  of  year.  One  of  the  largest 
auto  plants  in  the  state  has  called  back  many  of  its  idle 
men  on  account  of  largely  increased  production.  Other 
plants  in  different  lines  report  more  business — with  con¬ 
sequent  increased  employment. 

General  conditions  in  trade,  agriculture  and  industry 
are  such  as  to  insure  enough  buying  power  by  tlie  people 
of  Indiana — to  make  Fall  national  advertising  linage  in 
the  Hoosier  State  show  satisfactory  profit.  Which  is 
“saying  a  whole  lot”  in  a  few  words — considering  the 
times. 

The  Indiana  papers  given  here  are  best  equipped  as 
mediums  for  the  national  advertiser  in  the  Hoosier  state 
to  most  effectively  “say  it  with  linage.”  All  inquiries  as 
to  local  conditions  or  other  required  information,  will  be 
answered  by  these  papers  at  once — if  their  offices  are 
consulted. 


**CoIumbuH  Republiran  . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

4,802 

Rates  for 
5,000 
lines 

.03 

••Oawfordsville  Journal  &  Review. 

..(M&E) 

7,562 

.05 

**Fort  Wayne  INewn-Senlinel . 

. (E) 

48,492 

.12 

**IncIianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

132,562 

.27 

ttindianapolis  Star  . 

. (M) 

115,789 

.22 

ttlndianapolis  Star  . 

. (S) 

140,427 

.27 

•*I>afayette  Journal  &  Courier . 

...(E&M) 

24,171 

.07 

*Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle. .  (M&E) 

18,824 

.075 

*Marion  (Chronicle  Tribune . 

. (S) 

16,626 

.075 

**Miinrie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,371 

.08 

••Muncie  Star  . 

. (S) 

15,252 

.06 

t+Shelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

3,953 

.025 

•.South  Bend  News-Times  . 

. (E) 

29,342 

.08 

•South  Bend  News-Times  . 

. (S) 

28,151 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune . (S)  30,870. ...  (E) 

32,276 

.08 

•A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 
••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  I,  1931. 
t+Government  Statement,  OcL  1,  1931. 
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WILLIAM  A.  ROGERS 


Noted  Newspeper  end  MegasiM  Car* 

toonUt  Die*  in  Washington  at  77 

{Special  to  Edito*  &  Eubuibek) 

Washinctok,  D.  C.,  Oct  20. — Heart 
disease  caused  the  death  today  of  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Rogers,  77,  noted  cartoonist,  at 
his  home  here.  He  had  been  ill  less  than 
a  week. 

Mr.  Rogers  numbered  among  his  per¬ 
sonal  frioids  such  men  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  Grover 
Qeveland  and  Jules  Jusserand,  former 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Unit^  States. 
It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  former  Am¬ 
bassador  Jusserand  that  he  was  made  a 
chevalier  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
W  a  cartoon  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  during  the  World  War. 

Bom  in  Springfield,  O.,  May  23,  1854, 
Mr.  R(^rs  was  a  son  of  William  Allen 
and  Elizabeth  Smith  Rogers.  He  began 
his  career  as  an  illustrator  and  cartoonist 
for  the  Daily  Graphic  in  New  York  in 
1873.  Subsequently  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  Herder's  Weekly,  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Life,  St.  Nicholas,  Century,  the 
New  York  Herald  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

He  moved  to  Washington  in  1923. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Buckley  of  Washinrton  and  a  son, 
Harry  A.  Rogers  of  Wilton,  Conn. 


HIRAM  DULEY  DIES  AT  86 


Kentucky’*  OI<Ie*t  Editor  Succumb* 
10  Day*  After  an  Operation 

Hiram  Duley,  of  Flemingsburg.  Ky., 
the  oldest  editor  in  Kentucky  in  point  of 
age  and  service,  died  at  a  Lexington,  Ky., 
hospital  Oct.  21,  following  an  oi)eration 
about  ten  days  ago.  He  was  eighty-six 
years  old. 

Mr.  Duley,  a  native  of  Fleming  county, 
became  owner  of  The  Flemingsburg 
Times  in  1877,  and  in  1879  purchased 
The  Flemingsburg  Democrat,  combining 
the  two  newspapers  on  February  16,  1879. 
He  has  directed  the  publication  of  The 
Times-Democrat,  a  weekly  paper,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  that  time. 


ARTHUR  SCOTT  WHITE 

Arthur  Scott  “At”  White,  87,  dean  of 
western  Michigan  newspapermen,  died 
at  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct. 
14.  Mr.  White  was  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  old  Grand  Rapids 
Daily  Enquirer,  and  later  changed  over 
to  the  editorial  side  and  eventually  1^- 
came  city  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Times.  He  also  held  positions  in  the 
^itorial  d^rtments  of  several  other 
Grand  Rapids  newst»pers.  In  1880  he 
established  the  Michigan  Artisan  as  the 
organ  of  the  Grand  Rapids  furniture 
trade  and  continued  its  publication  33 
years.  He  sold  the  Artisan  in  1913  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  White  Printing 
Co.  and  Michigan  Engraving  Co.,  both 
of  which  are  now  operated  by  his  son, 
Harry  C.  White,  and  his  grandsons. 
Arthur  D.  and  Harry  G.  White,  of 
Grand  Rapids. 


HARRY  G.  BAKER 

Harry  G.  Baker,  35,  copy  reader  on 
the  Toledo  Blade  for  the  past  two  years, 
di^  in  a  Toledo  hospital  last  week  after 
a  month’s  illness.  A  throat  infection 
was  followed  by  pneumonia  and  septi¬ 
cemia.  During  his  illness  four  of  his 
friends  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Blade 
gave  blood  for  transfusions.  The  four 
from  whom  blood  was  taken  were  R.  E. 
Roberts,  chief  of  the  copy  desk,  C.  R- 
Corbin,  managing  editor,  William  My- 
lander,  city  desk  man,  and  Richard  Mc- 
Gcorge,  reporter.  After  attending  North¬ 
western  University,  Mr.  ITaker  gained  his 
first  newspaper  experience  in  St.  Louis 
and  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  old 
Kansas  City  Journal.  Subsequently  he 
worked  in  Chicago  and  Oeveland  for  the 
United  Press  and  on  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  in  Birmingham,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  Cincinnati  and  Denver. 


ADDS  AFTERNOON  EDITION 

The  Tulare  (Cal.)  Daily  Times  will 
publish  an  afternoon  edition,  as  well  as 
its  morning  edition,  starting  Oct.  IS. 
Percy  M.  Whitesides  is  publisher. 


®bituarg 


RS.  MARGARET  E.  LOCKE,  62, 
wife  of  M.  A.  Locke,  publisher  of 
the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald, 
died  suddenly  Oct.  14  of  heart  disease. 
She  had  been  actively  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years  assisting  her  husband 
in  publication  of  the  paper. 

Edwin  Mark  Ncauiis,  22,  editor  of 
the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  and 
formerly  with  the  sports  department, 
Nexvark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  died. 
Oct.  4,  in  Princeton,  of  infantile 
paralysis. 

Isii>0R  Kastan,  91,  for  many  years 
editor  for  internal  affairs,  Berliner 
Tageblatt.  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Oct. 
13.  He  had  practiced  medicine  and  was 
the  author  of  several  books. 

Miss  I.  T.  Martin,  58,  Catholic  cor¬ 
respondent  and  special  feature  writer, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  died  Oct.  5  at  her 
home  in  Detroit.  She  has  been  with  the 
Free  Press  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Glen  A.  Decker,  81,  veteran  Montana 
newspaperman,  died  in  Dillon  Oct.  14. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Omaha  Sunday  Bee  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Oregon.  He  founded  the 
Los  Molinas  (<^1.)  River  Ramblerr. 

Benjamin  Brooks,  89,  pioneer  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
died  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Oct.  10.  He 
went  to  San  Lu's  Obispo  in  1885  and 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
until  1922. 

Frank  G.  Malone,  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  formerly  on  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  di^  at  the  Carney 
Hospital  from  injuries  sustained  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  hit  and  run  driver  last 
week.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Newspapermen’s  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  and  on  its  executive 
committee. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Bennett  (Folding, 
43.  wife  of  Ernest  A.  Golding,  news 
editor,  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
I’nion,  died  Oct.  11  at  her  home,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.J.,  following  a  lingering 
illness. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Lake,  54,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  Attica  (O.)  Hub,  died 
this  week,  in  a  hospital  in  Bucyrus. 

Walter  F.  Hanson,  39,  make-up 
man.  Boston  Herald  composing  room, 
died  at  the  Quincy  City  Hospital  last 
week. 

James  F.  Renfrew,  82,  former  editor, 
Alva  (Okla.)  Record  and  Renfrew’s 
Reviexv,  and  former  president.  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  di^  Oct.  16.  at  Wood¬ 
ward,  Okla.  The  veteran  editor,  who 
had  been  ill  two  years,  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  Woods  County,  of  which 
.\lva  is  the  seat.  He  moved  there  in 
1893  from  Iowa,  his  native  state. 

Michael  Patrick  Morris,  64,  for  the 
past  two  years  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  recently. 

William  O.  Atkeson.  74,  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and 
at  one  time  editor.  Butler  (Mo.)  Free 
Press,  died  Oct.  16,  at  his  home  at 
Butler. 

Mrs.  I^is  May  Gaffron,  71,  widow 
of  Otto  Gaffron,  former  editor,  Plymouth 
(Wis.)  Rcviexv-Herald-Reporter,  died 
Oct.  15  in  Plymouth.  For  three  years 
after  her  husband’s  death  in  1923,  Mrs. 
Gaffron  served  as  editor  of  the  paper 
and  since  its  sale  in  1926  she  had  bwn 
local  and  society  editor. 

Tom  W.  Mingay,  76,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Tecumseh  (Mich.)  News  and 
Herald,  who  had  publish^  newspapers 
in  Southern  Michigan  since  1881  died 
last  week. 

Mrs.  Lyman  Lillie,  74,  of  the  staff, 
Allegan  (Mich.)  Gazette,  died  of  heart 
disease  following  a  fall  downstairs  at 
her  home,  Oct.  10. 

George  M.  Brazer,  who  some  time  ago 
resigned  from  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  to  be¬ 
come  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  a 
Chicago  printing  concern,  died  recently 
at  I./1S  Angeles  following  two  emergency 


operations.  He  was  stricken  while  on 
his  way  back  to  San  Francisco  from 
Chicago. 

Lloyd  N.  Hemminger,  33,  business 
manager  of  the  Findley  (O.)  Courier 
and  Morning  Republican,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Findlay  Oct. 
18,  when  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding 
was  sideswiped  by  another  car.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Columbus  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  of  Dailies 
accom^nied  by  his  wife  and  Leo  Jaqua, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Findlay 
Republican,  and  Mrs.  Jaqua. 

William  Irwin  Reed,  84,  for  many 
years  editor  Clarion  (Pa.)  Democrat  and 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Argus  and  Radical,  died 
at  Bellmcwit  Heights,  Fla.,  Oct.  3. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Pearre,  59,  wife  of  L.  V. 
Pearre,  editor  of  the  Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daily 
I.eader,  died  Oct.  13  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Chicago,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Albert  A.  Miller,  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Legal 
Journal,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  there 
Oct.  11.  He  was  with  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  for  more  than  25  years. 

Carl  Nelson,  55,  veteran  North 
Dakota  newspaperman,  died  last  week  at 
Bismarck,  N.D.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Cando  Herald. 

Charles  L.  Phifer,  71,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Since 
1918  he  has  been  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Kansan.  He  formerly  published 
Phifer’s  Paper  in  California,  Mo.,  and 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Appeal  to 
Reason  at  Girard,  Kan. 

_  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pound,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Damnlle  (Ark.)  Democrat, 
was  fatally  injured  Oct.  13  when  she 
dived  into  Fourche  River  and  her  head 
struck  a  stone. 

Colvin  Renfro,  33,  of  the  New  York 
American  editorial  staff,  died  Oct.  15 
of  pneumonia  in  New  York.  He  had 
been  employed  on  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Boston,  Chicago  and  other  cities  and  had 
been  with  the  American  a  year.  His 
father  is  Elmer  Renfro,  vice-president 
of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Huddart  Hunter,  wife 
of  Stephen  C.  Hunter  and  mother  of 
Francis  T.  Hunter,  president  of  the 
White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  died 
at  her  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
last  week. 

Ildward  Wiluam  Thielecke,  76,  for 
more  than  40  years  editor  of  the  Cairo 
(111.)  Bulletin,  died  recently  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter  in  Villa  Ridge,  Ill.  Mr. 
Thielecke  was  born  in  Germany  and 
was  brought  to  this  country  as  a  child. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  1880 
and  served  in  that  capacity  through  sev¬ 
eral  changes  of  ownership  until  1925. 

James  A.  White,  correspondent  for 
the  Next’  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Times  Democrat, 
at  Clinton,  La.,  for  more  than  45  years, 
died  there  last  week.  He  was  a  Civil 
War  veteran  and  was  wounded  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh. 

Floyd  C.  Preston,  42,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Owatonna  (Minn.)  Journal  Chron¬ 
icle,  died  recently  following  an  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  formerly  co-publisher  of 
the  Austin  (Minn.)  Mower  County 
News  and  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Loomis  newspaper  group  in  Illinois. 


ANTON  M.  PFIFFNER 

Anton  M.  Pfiffner,  29,  sports  editor 
of  the  Stexrns  Point  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal,  died  suddenly  Oct.  5  after  an 
emergency  operation  for  appendicitis.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Journal  staff 
since  being  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1921.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the 
Portage  County  League,  a  baseball  cir¬ 
cuit  composed  of  amateur  teams  and  was 
widely  known  among  newspapermen  of 
the  state.  He  celebrated  his  first  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  the  day  before  his  death. 


SIMON  KRAZIOSKY 

Simon  Kraziosky,  62,  Jewish  journ- 
ali.st  and  member  of  the  Austrian  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  press  department,  died  in 
Vienna,  Oct.  14.  He  had  been  head  of 
the  press  department  of  the  Austrian 
Consulate  General  in  Munich.  He  also 
.served  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
Telegraphic  News  Bureau. 


PAPER  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  11  PER  CENT 


Total  Output  for  First  Nine  Month* 
of  1931  I*  335,875  Ton* 
Below  1930 
Figure 


Production  of  newsprint  paper  in 
Canada  during  September  1931  amounted 
to  178,412  tons  and  shipments  to  178,181 
tons,  according  to  figures  just  issued  by 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  New 
York.  Production  in  the  United  States 
was  91,241  tons  and  shipments  90,303 
tons,  making  a  total  United  States  and 
Canadian  newsprint  production  of  269,653 
tons  and  shipments  of  268,484  tons.  Dur¬ 
ing  September,  24,901  tons  of  newsprint 
were  made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,410 
tons  in  Mexico,  so  that  the  total  North 
American  production  for  the  month 
amounted  to  295,964  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  231,906 
tons  less  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1931 
than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1930, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent. 
The  output  in  the  United  States  was 
110,894  tons  or  11  per  cent  less  than  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1930.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Newfoundland  was  5,860  tons  or 
3  per  cent  more  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1931  than  in  1930  and  in  Mexico 
1,065  tons  more,  making  a  continental 
decrease  of  335,875  tons  or  11  per  cent. 

During  September  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  57.7  per  cent  of  rated  capac¬ 
ity,  United  States  mills  at  63.6  per  cent, 
Newfoundland  mills  at  102.3  per  cent 
and  Mexican  mills  at  79.4  per  cent, 
making  a  continental  average  of  61.8 
per  cent.  Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
Canadian  mills  totalled  ^,451  tons  at 
the  end  of  September  and  at  United 
States  mills  33,517  tons,  making  a  com¬ 
bined  total  of  83,968  tons  which  was 
equivalent  to  4.6  day’s  average  pro¬ 
duction. 

PRODUCTION  SHIPMENTS 
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178,181 
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1,654,622 

50,451 

1930—9 

mos .... 

1,902,056 

1,869,293 

62,495 

1929—9 
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1,980.682 

30,742 
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mos .... 
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43,(00 
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33,384 
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mos .... 
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1,376.868 

14,684 
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1,115,232 
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22,864 
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mos .... 

1,015,793 

1,008,079 

21,547 

UNITED 
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MILLS 

1931— Sept . 

91,241 

90,303 

33,517 

9 

mos .... 

874,248 

872,621 

33,517 
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mos .... 

985,142 

972,397 

30,679 
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mos .... 
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26,490 
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mos .... 

1,047,602 

1,031,630 

35,687 
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mos .... 

1,135,696 

1,117,090 

30,751 

1926—9 
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1,259,506 

1,254,695 

18.648 

1925—9 

mos. . . . 

1,127,436 

1,120,350 

27,281 

1924—9 

mos. . . . 

1,109,246 

1,103,547 

23,487 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILUS 

1931— Sept  _  269,653  268,484  83,968 

9  mos _  2,544.398  2,527,243  83,968 

1930—9  mos _  2.887,198  2,841,690  93,174 

1929—9  mos _  3,0  3  2,62  9  3,028,84  6  5  7,232 

1928—9  mos _  2,780,165  2,760,053  79,487 

1927—9  mos _  2,654,745  2,617,029  64,135 

1926—9  mos _  2,640,228  2,631,563  33,332 

1925—9  mos _  2,242.668  2.234.157  50,145 

1924—9  mos _  2,125,039  2,111,626  45,034 
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H  24,901 
18  219,868 
12  214,008 
18  1  88.385 
)2  1  70.726 
>6  150,385 
)6  133,590 
16  59.381 
16  48.552 
Total 
295.964 
2,775,998 
3.111.873 
3.235.038 
2,963,076 


LABOR  WEEKLY  BANKRUPT 

A  voluntary  petition  in  banknirtcy 
has  been  filed  by  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Weekly  Times,  13-year-old  labor 
Hopes  that  publication  may  be  resutntd 
later  were  expressed  by  James  Largay. 
editor,  and  Frederick  B.  Adams,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  corporation,  both  of  whom 
said  plans  are  under  consideration  for 
resumption  of  publication. 
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IN  the  financial  and  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  appears  a 
two-column  feature  “Week  By  Week — 
Interesting  News  Features  About  Our 
Advertisers  of  Carolina-Made  Products.” 
Another  feature  in  the  same  s^tion  car¬ 
ries  the  head  of  “News  Grists  From 
Carolina’s  Industries.” — R.W.J. 


Many  papers  run  “Twenty  Years  Ago 
Today”  ^itorial  page  briefs.  Few  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  digging  into 
libraries  for  photos  of  the  early  days. 
Most  of  these  photographs  are  extremely 
interesting.  At  least  so  the  San  Fancisco 
News  has  found,  in  running  a  series  of 
illustrated  stories  on  the  “good  old  days” 
as  a  section  page  feature. — W. 


How  the  Hallowe’en  party  may  be  held 
in  the  basement,  with  ducking  and  splash¬ 
ing  for  apples  there,  spooky  games,  base¬ 
ment  decorations,  and  refreshments,  will 
make  an  interesting  and  timely  story  for 
Hallowe’en  hostesses  at  this  season. — 
C.M.L. 


After  featuring  a  story  on  page  one 
about  the  contents  of  prominent  men’s 
pockets,  the  Boston  Post  followed  it  up 
with  another  page  one  story  the  next 
day  on  the  contents  of  the  j^ket-books 
of  prominent  women,  in  social,  political 
and  professional  fields.  Both  yarns  made 
interesting  reading. — R.D.F. 


The  more  important  local,  state,  na¬ 
tional,  foreign  and  sport  news  is  briefed 
for  quick  reading  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  under  a  2-column  cartoon  heading 
of  “Hitting  the  High  Spots.”  Thumb¬ 
nail  cartoons  dress  up  the  department. — 
G.C.McN. 


A  interesting  feature  can  be  obtained 
by  interviewing  adults  on  "Games  Chil¬ 
dren  Used  to  Play.”  Observation  at 
school  grounds  and  conversation  with 
teachers,  parents,  playground  directors 
will  show  which  of  the  old-time 
favorites  have  survived. — E.F.B. 


If  your  city  police  department  is 
equipp^  with  the  teletype  system  you  can 
easily  obtain  a  good  feature  story.  The 
system  speeds  up  inter-community  police 
alarms  and  confidential  messages  and  al¬ 
ready  has  resulted  in  many  good 
“catches.” — F.C.D. 


WOULD  BAR  NEWS  TO  RADIO 

North  Dakota  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  at  their  meeting  in 
Minot,  recently,  adopted  a  resolution 
r^ommending  to  the  A.P,  board  of 
directors  that  they  prohibit  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  A.P.  news  over  any  radio 
station.  Percy  R.  Trubshaw,  editor- 
publisher,  Valley  City  Times  Record, 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  M.  M. 
Oppegard,  publisher,  Grand  Forks  Her¬ 
ald.  E.  A.  Tostevin,  publisher,  Mandan 
Pioneer,  was  named  vice  president  and 
E.  A.  Makiesky,  Bismarck,  state  A.  P. 

I  correspondent,  was  re-named  secretary. 


J.  R.  YOUNG  PROMOTED 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  ^itor  and  publisher 
of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  American  morn¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  of  Tokio,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  James  R. 
Young  as  business  manager.  Young  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  for  four  years. 
He  was  previously  with  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
United  Press  in  New  York  City,  and  for 
one  year  private  secretary  to  the  late 
E.  W.  Scrjpps. 


NEW  TRIBUNE  SERIALS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Newspaper  Syi 
dicate  has  two  new  serials,  “Five  Fat 
Words,”  a  mystery  story  by  ^win  Ba 
mer,  former  Tribune  reporter,  and  Phil 
Wylie,  and  “The  Bride’s  Boat,”  by  C 
ralie  Stanton  and  Heath  Hosken. 


THREE  nRMS  PROSPER 
WITH  LARGE  COPY 


Pacific  Coaat  Jewelers  Sell  $10,700 
Watches  in  Day — Another  Store 
Attracts  14,000  People — Moral 
Cited  in  Editorial 


Success  of  Granat  Brothers,  manufac¬ 
turing  jewelers,  of  San  Francisco,  in 
selling  $10,700  worth  of  watches  in  one 
day  with  the  help  of  two  half-page  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  has  been  followed 
by  other  reports  of  effective  advertising 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fourteen  thousand  persons  visited  the 
new  store  of  Davidson  &  Licht,  jewelers, 
in  Oakland,  Cal.,  during  12  hours  of  its 
first  day  in  its  new  location.  The  store 
had  used  special  ten-page  sections  in  both 
Oakland  dailies. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
which  with  the  San  Francisco  News  pre¬ 
sented  the  Granat  Brothers  copy,  printed 
an  editorial  entitled  “A  Lesson  in  Sales¬ 
manship — The  People  WILL  Buy.” 

Reproducing  this  editorial  in  a  paid 
advertisement,  the  City  of  Paris,  one  of 
San  Francisco’s  leading  department 
stores,  asked,  “What’s  the  answer?”  and 
replied : 

“The  answer  is  that  people  will  buy 
good  merchandise  when  it  is  priced  for 
1931 — manufactured  in  these  times  and 
priced  for  these  times.  The  merchant 
who  goes  after  business  with  the  proper 
prices  and  with  the  proper  advertising — 
which  means  able  and  honest  and  em¬ 
phatic  newspaper  advertising — is  certain 
to  get  it.  As  this  jewelry  firm  did. 

“All  over  the  country  manufacturers 
and  merchants  are  learning  this.  When 
all  of  them  learn  it,  solid  times  will  be 
here  again.  The  customers  are  merely 
waiting.” 

Declaring  that  it  had  been  doing  this 
type  of  advertising  for  five  months  and 
that  business  is  good,  the  department 
store  cited  the  sale  of  $50,000  worth  of 
stockings  in  three  days,  2,000  men’s  suits 
“in  a  sale  so  sensational  that  we  had  to 
take  out  the  window  before  the  first  day 
was  over,”  handbag  sales  “in  which 
every  bag  was  sold  out  before  3  o’clock,” 
and  other  similar  sales  due  to  “good 
merchandise  priced  right  for  1931”  and 
to  newspaper  advertising. 


STORE  REPORTS  RECORD  SALES 

The  success  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Jersey  City 
(N.J.)  Jersey  Journal  when  the  Wonder 
Store  conducted  a  sale,  Oct.  13.  A  crowd, 
estimated  at  1,500,  was  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  open.  An  hour  later  the  police 
reserves  had  to  be  called  out  to  form  the 
bargain  hunters  in  lines.  A.  Eisenberg, 
store  manager,  said  that  individual  sales 
topped  any  previous  one-day  record. 


WASHINGTON  GOSSIP  COLUMN 

A  gossip  column  from  Washington  has 
been  started  as  a  daily  feature  by  the 
United  Press,  under  the  title,  “Don’t 
Quote  Me.”  The  column  is  unsigned, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  Washington  staff. 
It  runs  from  300  to  500  words  a  day. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  M 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


44XTEAT  With  Coal”  was  the  topic 
used  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  this  October  for  a  large  group 
of  coal  and  coke  advertisements  of  local 
merchants,  together  with  “filler”  on  coal 
as  a  fuel.— C.M.L. 


A  large  department  store  of  Paris, 
Tex.,  is  using  a  series  of  560-line  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Paris  (Tex.)  Nervs  in 
each  of  which  is  describe  a  neighboring 
town.  Each  advertisement  has  the  same 
art  heading  of  “Know  Your  Neighbor” 
and  gives  facts  relative  to  the  town’s 
population,  trade  advantages  and  civic 
features. — R.W.J. 


Under  a  caption  of  “What  Will  You 
Do  To  Help?”  nine  insurance  firms  of 
Fort  Dodge.  Iowa,  sponsored  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  ran  nearly  a  half-page 
in  the  Fort  Dodge  (la.)  .Messenger, 
outlining  10  rules  for  the  prevention  of 
fire. — A.O.S. 


For  several  days  before  a  citv-wide 
Dollar  Day  is  held  the  Fort  U'ayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel  runs  a  guest  card 
form  which  permits  out-of-town  shop¬ 
pers  on  Dollar  Day  to  park  as  long  as 
they  wish  where  parking  is  permitted. 
The  form  has  space  for  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  shopper  and  it  is  to  be  pasted 
on  the  automobile  windshield. — R.W.J. 


The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  is 
cashing  in  on  a  series  of  advertisements 
sponsored  by  the  Des  Moines  Hospitality 
Club.  Advertisements  are  full-page  and 
given  over  to  a  cut  showing  line  being 
featured.  A  full-page  recently  carried 
the  caption  “don’t  diet — walk.  With  27 
shoe  stores  in  Des  Moines  the  perfect  fit 
is  to  be  found  in  the  right  style.”  Ap¬ 
peal  also  is  made  to  week-end  visitors  to 
make  Des  Moines  their  shopping  center. 
In  a  box,  13  business  classifications 
showed  the  number  of  stores  in  the 
town. — A.O.S. 


The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  has 
published  its  “Fall  Cook  Book”  consist- 


Do  You  Need  A 
Trained  Man? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  trained  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  wants  to  help 
you  find  him. 

The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic 
men.  It  saves  you  time  by 
recommending  only  those  who 
meet  your  requirements. 
Action  is  prompt. 

Men  listed  for  every  edi¬ 
torial  or  busineu  stafF  need. 

If  you  have  a  vacancy  to  fill 
write  or  wire — 

John  Q.  Earhart,  Director 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago 


No  Charge  fo  Employers 


ing  of  16  pages  in  magazine  form.  The 
reading  matter  consists  largely  of  recipes 
and  the  advertisements  are  directed  par- 
tictdarly  to  women  readers.— G.H.W. 


REPORTER  SUES  PATROLMAN 


Charging  wrongful  arrest  and  false 
imprisonment,  Otis  Wiles,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  reporter,  has  named  Police  Of¬ 
ficer  H.  E.  Yarnell  in  a  $25,000  damage 
suit,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  arrest  of 
Wiles,  Sept.  25,  while  he  was  investi¬ 
gating  the  murder  of  Wilma  McFarland, 
Hollywood  candy  shop  clerk.  Charged 
by  the  arresting  officer  with  blocking  the 
sidewalk  and  resisting  an  officer.  Wiles 
was  arrested  and  held  for  trial.  Later, 
upon  the  request  of  the  chief  of  police 
the  city  prosecutor  appeared  in  court  and 
asked  that  the  case  be  dismissed.  The 
court  complied.  Wiles  was  arrested  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  he  presented  police  cre¬ 
dentials. 


>  Cline  -Weatinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Buffalo  E?ening  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*  Ath  tham  abaat  tt 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago  I  111  Wut  WaohlagtM 
Stroat 

Now  York  I  D^ly  Now*  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

Saa  Francisco  I  First  Natlaaal 
Bank  BuUdlag 


Ik 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Beat  Ink 
ia  the 

Cheapeat  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Arthor  S.  Tfcwag— ,  Mmnmsar 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
QRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  All 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  E3rster,  cere  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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MISSELWITZ  MARRIES 

H.  F.  Misselwttz,  of  the  United  Press 
staff  in  New  York,  was  married  Oct.  17 
to  Miss  Ted  Catherine  Lowrance,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  G.  Low¬ 
rance,  of  Thayer,  Kan.,  at  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Mickel.  brother-in-law  and 
sister  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Mickel  is 
United  Press  superintendent  of  bureaus. 
Miss  Lowrance  had  been  making  her 
home  with  the  Mickels.  After  a  wed¬ 
ding  trip  the  couple  will  reside  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  where  Mr.  Misselwitz  will 
be  attached  to  the  U.P.  bureau  there. 


REPORTER  ATTACKED 

Three  men  were  held  Oct.  13  and  a 
fourth  was  sought  as  alleged  assailants  of 
“Bobby”  Brassell,  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Titnes-Herald.  The  assailants 
accused  Brassell  of  being  a  police  in¬ 
former,  which  police  denied.  Brassell 
said  that  two  men,  who  pretended  friend¬ 
ship,  persuaded  him  to  enter  their  auto¬ 
mobile  and  after  a  short  drive  stopped 
on  a  suburban  road  and  kicked  and  beat 
him.  After  he  had  reported  the  incident 
to  the  police,  a  third  man  entered  the 
reporters’  room  at  police  headquarters 
and  attacked  him,  accusing  him  of  giving 


information  to  Capt.  E.  V.  Pack  of  the 
plain  clothes  squad.  Pack  denied  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Brassell. 

3.000  INSPECT  PLANT 

A  crowd  estimated  at  3,000  were  pres¬ 
ent  recently  to  inspect  the  new  home  of 
the  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gazette  during 
formal  ceremonies.  The  paper  issued  a 
16-page  special  section  in  connection  with 
the  opening.  In  a  signed  story  on  Page 
One  Edgar  Koehl,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  told  of  the  growth  of 
the  paper  and  his  experiences  as  a  cub 
reporter. 


PAUL  PALMER  MARRIES 

Paul  Palmer,  who  was  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  World  from  1926  until 
June,  1930,  was  married  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Oct.  14  to  Miss  Evelyn  Lewi- 
sohn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Lewisohn  of  726  Park  avenue.  New 
York,  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  G.  M. 
Skene.  Eight  relatives  and  friends  were 
present.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  30  years 
old.  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1922  and  before  joining  the  World  was 
for  two  years  Sunday  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  bride  is  19 
years  old.  The  couple  are  now  on  a 
wedding  trio  in  Europe. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in 
which  the  Hoe,  24- 
hour,  night  and  day 
emergency  and  re¬ 
pair  department 
functions  in  getting 
replacement  parts 
out  in  the  minimum 
of  time  is  not  a  hit 
or  miss  afifair.  It 
is  a  piositive,  depend¬ 
able  service,  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  in 
personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipped 
with  a  large  stock 
of  parts,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping 
publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  OBoee 
ISSth  Su  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Advertising  Services 
Business  Offers 
Circulation  Services 
Editorial  Features 
Equipment 
Newspaper  Supplies 

All  can  be  marketed 
through  Classified 
Advertising.  Consult 
the  Classified  Service 
of 
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BLACK  JACK 

Gummed  Packing  Felt 

Sold  in  Cut  STRIPS 

PACKED  IN  CARTONS 
READY  FOR  USE 

BLACK  JACK  GUMMED 
PACKING  FELT 

FUSES  to  the  MATRIX 
UNDER  HEAT  AND  WILL 
NOT  GRANULATE 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  L)nui,  Mass. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Avo.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Datlgnari  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 
Spaclallata  in  seleaion  and  sale 
S  ofmachinery  for  increased  pro- 

*  duction. 

1  Conaultanta  in  construction,  de- 

o  sign,andplanofarrangements 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

2  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

3  A  Quality  Purchac.  is,  after  all, 

tha  Exuixisa  of  th.  Tru.tf  Economy 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  paiticuUrs 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CaU.  Addrm  NEMSCO— WaraMtar 


THE  GOSS  45R 
A  FAMOUS  DRY  MATRIX 
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SOLID  STEEL  CYLINDERS 
AND  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
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Timet.  Huntsville.  Ala. 

Press.  MoMle.  Ala. 

Register.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Times  Record.  Ft.  Smithr 
Ark. 

Newt  Press.  Glendale. 
Calif. 

News.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Sun.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Poet.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

News  Pilot.  San  P^ro, 
Calif. 

Union-Tribune.  San 
Diego.  Caiif. 

Outlook.  Santa  Monica. 
Calif. 

Times,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Post  Advocate,  Alhambra. 
Calif. 

Mitchell  &  Herb  Engrav¬ 
ers,  Iami  Angeles.  Calif. 

La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Sun.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Post.  Denver.  Colo. 

Catholic  Re^ster,  Den¬ 
ver.  Colo. 

Every  Evening.  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Dei. 

Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloom- 
ington.  III. 

Partridge  &  Anderson, 
Chicago.  III. 

Polish  ifnion  Dally, 
('hicago.  Ill. 

Herald  News,  Joliet.  Ill. 

Hollister  Press,  Wilmette 

111. 

Prt^reasive  Matrix  & 
Stereo.  Chicago.  111. 

(3  Mackints) 

State  Journal.  Spring- 
held^,  III. 

Polish  Daily  News. 
Chicago,  111. 

Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  111. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  ('hicago.  III. 

Beacon  News.  Paris.  111. 

Press.  Munde,  Ind. 

Elkhart  Truth.  Elkhart. 
Ind. 

Press-Citixen.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Nonpareil.  Coundl  Bluffs, 
Iowa 

Courier,  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Messenger  &  Chronicle. 
Fort  Dodge.  Iowa 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Boston,  Mass. 

Post.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore.  Md- 

Michigan  Stereo  &  Elec¬ 
tro  Co..  IJetroit 
(J  Mackitus) 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  D^trdt.  Mich. 

Times,  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Press.  Springfield.  Mo. 

CommerdaiCdor,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 


Famous  Uun 
Globe.  Joplin,  Mo. 


Globe.  Joplin,  Mo. 

News  Corp.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

State  Journal.  lUncoln. 
Neb. 

World  Herald.  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Times  Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Buffalo,  N.  Y« 
(2  Mackitus) 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City, 
N.Y  (2  Mackitus) 
Kings  Features  Syndicate. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
(2  Mackitus) 

Telegram.  New  York  City 
N.  Y. 

Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

United  Features.  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 
Akron  Electro  Co. , 
Akron,  Ohio 
Hodge  Mat  Service, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Times,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Enquirer.  Cindnnati.  O. 
N.  E.  A..  Cleveland. Ohio 
{.2  Mackitus) 

Tribune.  Ironton.  Ohio 
Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Journal,  Pottsvilic,  Pa. 
News.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Globe,  ^thlehem.  Pa. 
Daily  Times.  Beaver.  Ps. 
Item,  Mount  Carmel,  Ps. 
Sunday  Independent. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
News  Sentinel.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

Dispatch.  Dallas.  Tex. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dallas.  Tex. 

La  Prensa.  San  Antemio, 
Tex.  * 

Post.  El  Paso,  Tex.  * 

Times-World.  Roanoke. 

Va. 

News  Leader,  Richmewd, 
Va. 

Vi^nian  Pilot,  Norfolk, 

Times,  Tacoma,  Warh. 
Spokesman-Review,  Spo* 
kane.  Wash. 

Times.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Herald.  Everett.  Wash. 
News.  Tribune.  Tacoma. 
Wash. 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee, 
Telegram,  Superior.  wt»- 
Odhams  Press,  Londoo. 

England  {2  Ma(kims) 
Statesman  .Calcutta, 
India  .  . 

Odhams  Press.  Manebes* 
ter.  England 
^>ectator,  Hamilton. 
(Ontario.  Canada 
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HOST  TO  BRITISH  MAYOR 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents,  New  York,  was  host  Oct. 
15  to  the  Right  Hon.  Georoe  Titt,  Lord 
Mayor  af  Manchester,  EtwUnd,  and 
party,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel.  R.  Ronconi,  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  is  president  of  the  association,  and 
Sydney  J.  Clarke,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  secretary. 


NEW  STRIP  ANNOUNCED 

A  new  continuity  strip,  “Slim  and 
Tubby,”  relating  the  adventures  of  two 
boys  in  a  submarine,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate.  John  Welch  and  Russell 
Ross  are  responsible  for  the  new  strip, 
which  is  also  arranged  for  two-column 
panels. 


SEED  NAMED  CHAIRMAN 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president,  S.  S. 
Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  international  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives.  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  chairman,  European  Relations 
Committee,  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


DAYTON  ADVERTISING  EXHIBIT 

Merchants  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  the  Day- 
ton  Advertising  Club  last  week  observed 
advertising  week  with  an  exhibit  of  144 
advertising  pieces.  S.  H.  Ankeney  was 
general  chairman. 


AIDING  JEWISH  FUND 

Paul  Block,  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  1931  campaiOT  of  the  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies  of  New  York  Gty,  and  E.  S. 
Friendly  are  acting  division  leaders  to 
raise  a  $75,000  quota  allotted  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newspapermen  section  during 
the  charity  drive. 


REFORESTATION  ENDORSED 
The  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  by  a  mail  vote,  has  endorsed 
the  plan  of  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  of  establishing  a  reforestation  pre¬ 
serve  in  the  state.  Fortv-two  publishers 
voted  for  the  plan  and  14  against.  The 
vote  was  announced  Oct.  17. 


PLANNING  BITTERS  CAMPAIGN 

The  J.  W.  Wuppermann  Angostura 
Bitters  agency  has  appointed  Street  & 
Finney,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Angostura  Bitters.  Copy 
featuring  a  specific  use  for  this  prepara¬ 
tion  will  appear  in  newspapers  of  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States. 


FIVE-DAY  WEEK  ADOPTED 

Indianapolis  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  37 
has  adopted  the  5-day-week.  Regularly 
employed  members  of  the  union  will 
work  only  five  days  each  week,  leaving 
the  rest  of  their  former  time  to  members 
not  regularly  employed. 
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CIa«si(ied  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caah  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .80  p*r  lln* 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  Hn* 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ca*h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .78  per  line 

4  Times  —  .80  per  line 
Caunt  six  words  to  the  line 

Whit*  space  charge  at  same  rat*  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
Insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broker* 


Kswipsper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Desirable  Publications  Available,  not  over  priced, 
earning  handsome  dividends  notwithstanding 
business  depression.  Evening  paper,  Illinois; 
evening  paper.  South  Carolina;  evening  paper, 
Ohio;  evening  paper.  South  Dakota;  semi-weekly, 
weekly,  Pennsylvania;  weeklies.  Sew  York,  New 
Jersey,  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York, 


Paciflo  Coast  Daily  Newspapers— The  Sacramento 
Union,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register,  Santa  Marla 
Times,  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer, 
Ontario  Daily  Report  and  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
News  and  Herald  were  sold  through  M.  C. 
Moore,  Newspaper  Broker,  272  N.  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

To  A.N.P.A.  members:  I  have  three  very 
good  Pacific  coast  exclusive  field  dallies  to  offer. 
If  interested  write  me  for  Interview  during  com¬ 
ing  meeting  at  Los  Angeles. 


CiKulalion  Promotion 


Newspaper  Circulation  Consultant— If  your  cir¬ 
culation  needs  a  stimulant,  don’t  lire  your 
circulation  manager,  call  In  an  experienced  out¬ 
sider  to  look  your  plant  over  for  a  week  or 
a  month.  Get  advise  from  a  different  angle. 
18  years'  experience  Circulation  Manager  Metro¬ 
politan  Mornlng-Sonday-Bvenlng;  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  manager  wholeaule  newspaper  delivery, 
handling  over  twenty  different  dally  and 
Sunday  publications.  James  McKernan,  224 
Fourth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Our  "Better  Times’’  Campaign*  have  unequalled 
psychological  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  tor  cash  business  on  a  single  drive. 
Hudson  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.— Circulation  Builder* — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Over  90%  of  all  oiroulatlon  campaign*  on  dally 
uewspa|>era  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  dependable,  selt-Onanclng  PART- 
UOWE  PLAN  campaign  la  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  hare  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  I* 
clean  circulation.  Every  aubscrlption  verified 
by  the  publtslier  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  posslhilltle* — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  I’arilowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indians  polls. 


Special  Prize  Offer 


Do  Women  Bead 
The  Women’s  Pages  in  the 
Daily  Newspapers, 

If  not,  why  not — what  is  lacking? 

PRIZES 

For  the  beat  letter  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  a  publisher  offer*  a  prixe  of  One 
Hundred  Dollar* — ($100. DO) 

For  the  second  best  letter  the  prlie  is 
Fifty  Dolinra— (l.’iO.nO) 

For  third  beat  letter  the  prixe  is 
Twenty-five  Dollars  (*25.00) 

For  fourth  best  letter  the  prise  Is 
Twenty-five  Dollar*  (*25.00) 

(Contest  ends  October  HI.  1031.  Address 
all  communication*  to  “Box  XYZ.  Ill, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Suite  1700,  Times 
Building,  1475  Broadway,  New  5’ork.’’ 
EDITOR  &  PITBLISHER  guarantees  the 
authenticity  of  this  advertisement  and 
payment  of  the  prixea  by  a  distinguished 
American  newspaper  publisher  who  will 
be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  value  of  letter* 
submitted.) 


Help  Wanted 


Syndicate  salesmen  to  sell  sideline  features 
to  rndto  utattonff.  Rndio  Feature  Services  200 
Eaat  16th  St..  New  York. 


SitnatlMM  WnlMl 


Advertising — Background  of  ten  years  successful 
experience,  morning,  evening,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  city  papers.  Now  employed,  one  of 
America’s  largest  dallies.  Seeking  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managership  of  newspaper,  city  100,000  to 
2.50,000  pop.  East  preferred.  Responsible,  with 
unqueattonalile  record.  excellent  reference*. 
C  .-iOS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Fine  character  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Experience  many-sided.  Producer  who 
can  create  and  service  accounts.  Is  also  an 
able  writer  of  editorials,  stories  and  publicity. 
Newspaper  work  preferred.  Slxe  and  location 
of  paper  a  minor  consideration.  Address, 
Edward  O’Fallon,  Jr.,  411  E.  11th  8t.,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


Advertising — 


DEPRESSION  LIFTER  AVAILABLE 


Some  aggressive  newspaper  needs  experienced 
advertising  man  to  help  capitalise  on  recent 
suggestions  of  huslness  leaders  that  heavier 
newspaper  advertising  will  lift  business  depres¬ 
sion.  University  graduate  with  nine  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  newspapers,  including 
local  selling,  market  surveys,  national  adver¬ 
tising,  advertising  manager  and  husinesa 
manager  will  accept  liberal  salary  reduction  to 
connect  with  active  organisation.  Can  show 
clean  record,  furnish  full  details  and  references. 
0-648,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  manager-solieltor,  36,  married,  col¬ 
lege  training,  12  years’  display  advertising 
experience  In  Metropolitan  and  suburban  areas. 
Honest  effort.  "Self-propelled.’’  Excellent 
reference*.  C-571,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Oiroulatlon- College  graduate,  28,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  a*  solicitor  and  circulation  manager 
of  small  city  daily,  desires  similar  connection. 
Address  Box  C-.569,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Circulation —Man,  28.  married,  two  children, 
doing  circulation  and  delivery  work  all  his  life, 
desires  position  where  knowledge  and  ability 
will  bear  fruit.  Go  anywhere.  Employed  at 
present.  C-.'iOO,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnation*  Wanted 


Sitnations  Wanted 


Olaasilled  Advertising  Manager — Employed  and 
with  auecessfal  record  of  sales  and  cost  opera¬ 
tion,  want*  to  make  change.  Present  salary 
*100  weekly.  Ambition*  and  will  consider  only 
propositions  with  an  assured  future.  0-580, 
Editor  A  Pnhllsher,  360  No.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


Oopyreader — Rewrite;  any  desk;  8  years  all- 
around  experience,  age  27,  capable,  go  anywhere. 
C-561.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Desk  man  or  reporter,  thoroughly  capable  and 
reliable  all-around  man  with  nine  year's  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  position  on  afternoon  paper  In 
Eaat  or  Midwest.  Outstanding  record.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  0-672,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — 20  years  experience,  fast,  accurate, 
writes  good  heads.  Available  at  once.  0-664, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer,  experienced,  well  versed  In 
foreign  and  domestic  government  affairs,  desires 
connection  with  newspaper  as  special  feature 
writer  or  any  phase  of  editorial  work.  C-666, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — To  manager*  and  publishers;  Here 
is  a  man  who  can  till  any  vacancy  in  your 
editorial  department.  Specialties;  Managing 
editor,  editorial  writing,  new*  editor.  Has 
been  through  the  whole  mill.  References; 
Consolidated  Press,  Toledo  Blade,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  NANA,  etc.  Address 
by  mall  or  wire;  C-.5(M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Exaoutiv* — Experienced,  eight  years  In  editorial, 
advertising  and  promotion  work  on  dallies.  Five 
years  owner  and  publisher  of  weekly,  desires 
position  In  Metropolitan  area  or  New  York 
State.  C-670.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer  or  general  news  reporter — 6 
years  exi>erience — wants  position  in  New  York 
area.  C-574,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


In  Any  Capacity — Now  available,  the  servlcea 
of  a  woman  who  can  manage  an  offlee  or  be  a 
valuable  assistant  to  a  busy  executive.  Good 
at  figures  and  has  working  knowledge  of  ste¬ 
nography  and  typing.  Will  accept  moderate 
salary.  C-524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


London  Correspondent,  ten  years  exclusive 
American  newspaper  service  Is  In  poeitlon  to  act 
for  several  American  papers  at  minimum  cost 
to  papers.  Prepared  to  liandle  all  assignments, 
etc.  References  on  request.  Walter  H. 
Millgate,  22  St.  Andrews  Avenue,  Wembley, 
London,  England. 

Mechanical  Superintendent — ran  secure  maximum 
production  at  minimum  cost.  Conversant  every 
department.  C-660,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent — Composing  Room 
Executive — I.ast  five  years  In  charge  of  all 
mechanical  departments  of  America’s  leading 
six-day  morning  newspaper  in  advertising 
volume.  Wide  exi)erlence  over  country. 
Just  the  man  to  meet  present  busines*  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  plus  share  of  savings  effected 
preferred.  Meiltum  and  large  organisations 
solicited.  Convincing  recommendations  to  sub¬ 
mit.  C-6.’>4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


More  Circulation 

Reimrtcr  with  circulation  experience  desires 
branch  offlee  post  with  newspaper  utilizing  art. 
Salary  contingent  on  steady  Increase  In  circula¬ 
tion.  Write,  C-577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Engineer  available,  well  equipped 
to  handle  personnel  and  e<|ulpment  and  promote 
efficient  production  of  a  newspaiier.  C-681, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man  and  wife,  newspaper  woman, 
seek  positions  on  English  paper  In  foreign 
country.  South  America  or  China  preferred. 
Want  some  editorial  resiwnsiblllty,  fair  salaries 
and  goo<l  opportunity.  Now  emidoyed;  young; 
reference*.  C-563.  B<lltor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man,  with  International  experience 
wishes  position  in  New  York,  or  would  be 
available  as  New  York  Correspondent  for  out 
of  town  pa|)er.  C-573,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Bzeoative— Pabllaber  or  aesistaat 
business  maaager,  advertising  maaager.  An 
-American,  aaceetora  dating  back  to  Rovolnttonary 
period.  Married,  three  children.  Clean  cut  ap¬ 
pearance.  aggressive,  yet  tactful. 

Expcrleace — covers  all  phases  of  advertising 
and  publtshiag  over  a  period  of  eighteen  yeara; 
National  magaslnes,  8  years;  newspapers,  10 
years;  New  York  Times,  advertising  exeentiva; 
Bridgeport  Herald,  bualaaas  manager;  Nya^ 
Evaaing  JoumaL  president  and  pnbHshsr;  Now 
Haven  'nmes,  president  and  publisher. 

References — Hugh  Balllle,  vice-president,  of 
the  United  ITess  says,  "If  you  want  a  shrewd, 
alert,  energetic  business  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  Mr.  -  is  at  liberty." 

New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "Mr. 
—  —  well  known  newspaper  organizer, 
was  elected  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  Haven  Time*.  He  brings  a  strong 
aggressive  personality  Into  the  New  Haven 
newspaper  field  and  has  Impressed  all  who  have 
met  him  with  bis  keen  grasp  of  the  local 
situation." 

Various  publishers  of  leading  New  England 
newspapers  in  commenting  on  hi*  New  Haven 
connection  say; 

“Mr.  -  made  a  very  genuine  impres¬ 

sion  on  the  New  Haven  field,  when  he  took  over 
the  Tlmes-Unlon.  He  showed  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  force,  and  put  some  real  life  Into 
what  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  moribund  property. 
I  think  he  would  prove  valuable  In  any 
organization.” 

"Among  newspaper  men,  Mr.  —  la 

credited  as  being  a  live  wire  and  an  Industrloua 
worker.  I  believe  he  can  make  a  success  of 
any  proposition  that  ha*  poaslbllitles." 

"My  Impression  of  Mr.  -  is  that  be 

is  an  unusually  capable  man.  His  record  at 
New  Haven  was  very  impressive.  He  took  a 
run  down  property,  against  strong  competition 
and  made  remarkable  progress  with  it.  Sine* 
his  departure,  the  paper  has  slid  buck  to  Its 
former  low  state." 

Other  references  on  request.  Available  on 
short  notice.  C-575,  Editor  A  I'ubllsber. 


Reporter — Ad  Solicitor— Live  wire,  experienced 
layout  and  ropy.  Can  write  syndicate  stuff. 
Reliable.  No  lKX)*er.  My  Ideas  are  your  Idea*. 
Give  me  chance.  Available  now.  Go  anywhere. 
Salary  *3.5  to  start.  Long  hours  and  hard  work 
my  specialty.  Have  own  cur.  Write  me  today. 
C-670,  Editor  A  I’ubllaher. 

Reporter,  rewrite,  sport* — man.  age  21,  ambi¬ 
tious,  exi)erlenced.  Three  years  weeklies  and 
dallies.  Anywheres.  C-6(I8,  Etiitor  A  I’ubllsher. 
Reporter,  desk  man  and  sports  writer,  28, 
marrie<l.  South  preferred.  C-57(l,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Hoe  Angle  Bar*  double  width,  main  and  euiiple- 
mont  Webb  Newspiiper  Prese  with  extra  color 
attachment.  Capacity  4  to  62  pagee.  Complete 
with  casting  box,  tail  cutter,  shaver  and  router. 
Price,  National  Weeklies,  Inc.,  Winona, 

Minn. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  tale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Oo.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


_ Equipment  Wanted 

Would  buy  used  Hoe  curved  casting  box  7/16 
plate  thickness,  21  inches  page  length,  22^  cut 
off  and  a  metal  pot  with  Hoe  pump.  C-578, 
Editor  A  I’ubliaher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought, Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businas*  Establlthsd  In  1899 

S50  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Free  Service  for 
Newspapermen  if  you  ar*  jobi***  and 

'  can  furnish  satisfac¬ 

tory  references  as  to  your  ability,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  register  with  our 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

This  department  is  in  close  contact  with  newspaper 
employers  and  if  you  will  send  in  a  brief  outline  of 
your  experience  it  will  be  filed  until  it  can  be  used 
to  your  advantage.  If  we  are  able  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  an  opportunity,  there  is  positively  no 
charge  for  the  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


that  even  mighty  Caesar  was  not  immune 
from  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  another  insight 
into  the  blimt  methods  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  his  day  when  he  had  Cassius  ex¬ 
claim,  “Sirrah,  what  news?”  and  again, 
when  he  had  Shylock  ask,  “What  news 
on  the  Rialto?” 

How  much  more  direct  this  is  than 
the  present  day  question,  “Hello,  sarge, 
anythin’  doin’?” 

*  *  * 


1931  /  y' 

cording  to  Gratiaho’s  expression  in  the 
memorable  story  of  Shylock.  The  limjt 
to  which  Elizabethan  tabloid  reporters 
and  re-write  men  could  go  is  set  forth  in 
Polonius’  advice  to  Laertes  in  Hamlet, 
“Be  thou  familiar  but  by  no  means 
vulgar.” 

Shakespeare  was  loyal  to  the  papers  for 
which  he  slaved,  and  the  proof  that  he 
defended  them  and  their  policies  is  found 
in  Portia’s  assertion  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  “There  are  some  shrewd  contents 


ITP  steps  Major  General  Smedley 
^  Butler,  retired  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  and  with  characteristic  self- 
confidence  tells  Mayor  John  C.  Porter, 
of  Los  Angeles,  how  to  conduct  his  press 
relations.  His  advice:  (1)  That  nine- 
tenths  of  the  matter  in  newspapers  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  (2)  Newspaper¬ 
men  are  all  right  in  the  stages  brtween 
reporter  and  city  editor,  but  above  city 
editor  they  can  be  bought  off,  and  this 
includes  the  publisher.  (3)  Don’t  try  to 
reach  the  people  through  the  newspapers 
— use  the  radio.  (4)  Newspapers  haven’t 
much  power  in  politics — all  candidates 
the  Philadelphia  papers  were  boosting 
went  down  to  defeat. 

It  must  be  great  to  know  everything 
and  be  sure  of  it.  Self-confidence  is  an 
art.  You  can  assert  “nine-tenths,”  or 
seven-tenths,  or  five-eighths,  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty,  though  it  may  mean 
nothing  at  all.  You  may  speak  in  broad 
sweeps  any  thought  that  pops  into  your 
mind,  without  hesitation  or  qualification, 
and  put  your  fingers  to  a  pug-ugly  nose 
and  defy  the  universe.  If  you  have  a 
reputation  for  being  a  hard-boiled,  pro¬ 
fane,  tough  old  campaigner  for  God  and 
country  nobody  will  catch  you  up  on 
little  slips  of  the  tongue.  You  can  go 
about  your  country  committing  all  the 
little  injustices,  mean  little  insults,  dis¬ 
gusting  little  personal  offenses  that  may 
generate  in  your  super-heated  head  and 
be  quite  a  devil  of  a  fellow  among  those 
who  appreciate  gusty  irresponsibility. 
It  must  be  great  to  be  a  retired  marine 
officer,  because  nobody  looks  to  you  for 
careful  judgment,  fair  opinion,  accurate 
statement — just  lash  right  and  left  and 
emerge  a  hero.  Very  much  of  what  the 
newspapers  have  said  of  Smedley  Butler, 
to  make  him  a  great  man,  has  been  be¬ 
yond  belief,  we  shall  admit.  His  line  of 
guff  has  been  picturesque  and  therefore 
copy  to  reporters,  but  most  editors  and 
publishers  have  had  mental  reservations 
and  crossed-fingcrs  for  a  long  time.  He 
would  prefer  the  radio  to  the  newspaper, 
because  there  isn’t  any  editorial  check  on 
the  radio.  We  recall  one  recent  in¬ 
stance  where  the  brave,  noble-minded 
General  was  even  permitted  to  smudge 
the  air  with  his  blasphemy.  He  enjoys 
such  freedom  and  the  restraints  of  a  care¬ 
ful,  decent  newspaper  desk  naturally 
would  be  irksome.  Butler  asserts,  but 
if  you  were  to  call  the  bluff  and  de¬ 
mand  that  he  show  proof  that  some 
newspaperman  known  to  him  has  been 
“bought  off”  he  would  write  a  little 
sneaky  apology  and  worm  out.  Were 
we  to  use  the  idiom  of  the  marines, 
as  Butler  has  idealized  that  fighting  body, 
we  might  retort,  “Ah,  shut  up!” 


being  loaded.  No  doubt,  the  people  of 
Long  Island  who  know,  or  can  guess, 
what  hunger  feels  like,  appreciate  this 
type  of  editorial  service.  It  is  always 
possible  when  editors  are  blessed  with 
imagination  and  conscience. 


m  yon  same  paper."  Likewise,  when  he 
T  was  left  for  Shakesppre  to  describe  had  Prospero  declare  in  The  Tempest, 
a  newspaperman’s  life  in  language  that  “For ’t  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day,^’  he 


SPEAKING  of  crime  news  Thomas  S. 

Rice,  lawyer,  formerly  reporter  for 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  member  of 
New  York  State  Crime  Commission, 
makes  this  point  in  the  much-discussed 
question  whether  the  publication  of  such 
news  stimulates  criminal  tendencies: 

“The  advocates  of  the  playing  down 
of  crime  news  say  crime  news  incites 
others  to  crime  and  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  rising  generation.  Figures  do  not  bear 
that  out.  Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes,  of 
Sing  Sing  felony  prison,  has  talked  with 
thousands  of  prisoners  and  rated  the  in¬ 
centives  to  crime.  He  finds  that  news¬ 
paper  stories  have  caused  a  negligible 
percentage  of  nitv’its  to  go  wrong.  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Christian,  superintendent  of 
the  famous  Elmira,  New  York,  Reform¬ 
atory,  reaches  the  same  conclusion. 
Veteran  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  have  said 
the  same  in  official  papers  read  before 
their  annual  meetings. 

“It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  decry 
campaigns  for  the  improvement  of  our 
nation’s  physical  health  because  some 
unthinking  persons  are  led  by  such  cam¬ 
paigns  to  morbid  thoughts  and  suicide,  or 
go  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  too 
violent  exercise  after  they  have  reached 
middleage,  as  it  is  to  decry  crime  news 
that  gives  the  alarm  about  an  ill  affect¬ 
ing  our  body  politic.  .  .  .  Crime  con¬ 
ditions  are  bad  and  appear  to  be  getting 
worse,  but  if  the  newspapers  had  not 
played  up  crime  news  which  periodically 
brought  public  action,  this  country  today 
would  be  controlled  by  an  armed 
oligarchy  of  professional  thugs  and 
killers  spawned  from  the  gutter.” 


TNTERESTING  what  a  little  printer’s 
•*  ink.  mixed  with  editorial  conscience, 
can  produce.  J.  C.  Byars,  Jr.,  former 
news-editor  of  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times,  now  editing  a  neat  illustrated 
weekly.  Island  News,  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  observed  two  distressing  condi¬ 
tions:  (1)  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
life-sustaining  notatoes  were  rotting  on 
Long  Island  this  Fall  because  of  over¬ 
supply  and  prices  below  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing;  (2)  newspaper  despatches  told  of 
thousands  of  hungry  miners’  families  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  This  did 
not  make  common  sense  to  ^itor  Byars. 
All  that  stood  between  the  two  extremes 
of  a  weird  economic  paradox  was  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  railroad  freight 
expense.  The  editor  put  pen  to  paper. 
His  readers  put  hand  to  pocket.  Good- 
hearted  farmers  brought  potato  sur¬ 
pluses  to  a  loading  station.  Result : 
600  bushels  of  gift  spuds  are  today  being 
eaten  bv  the  half-starved  people  of  the 
.soft-coal  region,  and  another  car  is 


even  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  MacArthur 
could  not  improve.  This  description  is 
found  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
observation  in  King  Henry  V : 

“His  companies  (companions)  unlet¬ 
ter’d,  rude  and  shallow. 

His  hours  filled  up  his  riots,  ban¬ 
quets,  sports.” 

Shakespeare  ran  the  gamut  of  news¬ 
paper  life  all  •he  way  from  cubdom  to 
the  honest  labor  of  a  cynical  police  re¬ 
porter  with  a  penchant  for  murders,  and 
from  obits  to  stories  of  gang  killings. 
He  knew  his  mobs,  and  proves  that  put¬ 
ting  men  “on  the  sjwt”  is  not  a  quaint 
little  custom  that  originated  in  Chicago. 
“Look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him,”  de¬ 
clared  Mark  Anthony  in  Julius  Caesar, 
agreeing  that  his  nephew  should  be  taken 
for  a  one-way  chariot  ride. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  re¬ 
porter-playwright  is  reminiscent  of  his 
cub  days,  and  illustrates  the  weakness  of 
newspaper  tyros  for  boasting  about  their 
stories  to  their  city  editors.  Bassanio, 
in  this  play,  makes  this  remark : 

“Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant’st 
words 

That  ever  blotted  paper!” 

The  impatient  city  ^itor’s  reply  to  this 
self-flattery  is  found  in  Macbeth’s  retort. 
“Thou  com’st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy 
story,  quickly.” 

Another  cubbish  utterance  is  found  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  Bion- 
dello  exclaims,  “Master,  master!  news, 
old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never 
heard  of.”  Baptista,  as  the  hardlwiled 
city  editor,  twits  him  thusly:  “Is  it  old 
and  new  too?  how  may  that  be?” 


was  arguing  that  it  is  the  function  of  a 
daily  newspaper  to  be  the  mirror  of  life. 

As  an  interviewer,  Shakespeare  had  a 
way  about  him.  He  went  straight  to  the 
point  when  he  asked  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
to  relate  the  secret  of  his  success.  What’s 
more,  he  mixed  a  subtle  flattery  with  his 
request,  and  the  Elizabethan  publicity 
hounds  invariably  fell  for  it. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  his  interviewing 
technique,  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
Alonso  in  the  Tempest: 

“I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which 
must 

Take  the  ear  strangely.” 

Of  course,  his  interviews  were  not  all 
with  the  big  men  of  his  day.  He  rushed 
into  hospitals  to  quiz  the  victims  of 
coach-and-four  accidents;  and  he  entered 
the  cells  in  the  Tower  of  London  to  ask 
the  beautiful  prisoners  why  they  killed' 
their  husbands  by  socking  them  on  the 
head  with  a  trencher. 


SHAKESPEARE  WAS  A  NEWS¬ 
PAPERMAN 

By  H.  L.  MacPherson 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 
'T'HE  lid  is  off! 

From  the  welter  of  fact  and  fancy 
regarding  the  great  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  truth  has  been  wrenched. 
The  veil  of  300  years  and  more  has  been 
torn  aside.  Historic  light  shines  through 
what  previously  was  darkness. 

The  Bard  of  Avon  was  not  a  wool- 
comber,  a  sailor,  a  barber,  a  skulking 
poacher,  or  even  a  mere  playwright,  as 
commentators  have  claimed.  He  was  a 
newspaperman,  a  reporter. 

Students  of  Shakespearian  literature  be¬ 
tween  Cambridge,  Eng.,  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  including  James  Joseph  Tunney, 
will  titter  incredulously  at  this  asser¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  no  mere  statement.  Proof 
of  it  may  be  found  in  a  thousand  and 
one  places  in  Shakespeare’s  plays. 


IN  due  time,  the  great  Shakespeare 
graduated  from  the  cub  status,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  wrhe  real  stories  of  murders, 
wars,  domestic  quarrels,  the  first  robin, 
national  crises,  and  other  live  topics.  He 
wrote  in  a  light  vein,  and  recommended 
this  style  to  other  reporters. 

“Though  news  be  sad',  yet  tell  them 
merrily,”  he  advises  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
By  putting  these  words  into  Juliet’s 
mouth,  incidentally,  he  creates  the 


suspicion  that  she  was  nothing  but  a  sob- 
sister,  and  didn’t  deserve  anything  better 


than  she  got. 

Shakespeare  learned  much  from  grim 
experience  during  his  newspaper  career. 
For  instance,  he  learned  the  tragedy  of 
misspelling  names,  and  of  having  the 
wrong  man  found  guilty  of  not  doing 
right  by  Little  Nell.  Probably,  he  got 
fired  more  than  once  for  such  boners, 
as  he  sighs  over  them  in  this  picturesque 
manner  in  Julius  Caesar; 

“O  hateful  error.  Melancholy’s  child.” 

He  knew,  too,  what  it  was  like  to  have 
a  Gentle  Reader  stride  gloweringly  into 


SUCH  interviews,  naturally,  called  for 
a  change  in  technique,  but  Shake¬ 
speare  had  the  versatility  to  meet  all  situ¬ 
ations.  His  approach  to  accident  v. ''tints 
and  prisoners,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Pios- 
pero  in  The  Tempest,  was  like  this; 

“A  word,  good  sir!  I  fear  you  have 
done  yourself  some  wrong.” 

This  is  much  more  sympathetic  than 
the  modern  question,  “Why  didn’t  you 
keep  both  hands  on  the  wheel  ?”  or  “Sup¬ 
pose  he  did  stay  out  late.  You  didn’t 
have  to  brain  him,  did  you?” 

Despite  this  courtesy,  Elizabethan  re¬ 
porters  were  determined  fellows,  and  if  a 
victim  didn’t  rise  to  the  bait  they  offered, 
they  kept  after  him  until  he  came  across. 
The  best  example  of  this  gift  of  persist¬ 
ency  is  found  in  Hamlet,  where  the  hero 
snaps:  “It  will  not  speak;  then  I  will 
follow  it.” 

By’rlady,  those  scribes  of  three  centur¬ 
ies  ago  got  what  they  went  after.  Shakfr 
speare’s  motto,  as  Polonius  expressed  it, 
was  “Give  every  man  thine  ear  but  few 
thy  voice.”  Stratford-on-Avon’s  star 
reporter  was  always  on  the  job. 

If  Shakespeare  was  sent  out  of  town 
on  a  story,  he  demanded  service  when  he 
filed  his  yarn  at  the  stagecoach  office,  or 
whatever  else  served  the  purpose  of  a 
telegraph  office  in  his  day.  “See  this  dis¬ 
patched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst,” 
ordered  the  Lord  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  thereby  emphasizing  Shake¬ 
speare’s  desire  to  give  his  public  the  news 
while  it  was  still  hot. 


'T'HE  custom  of  reporters  on  out-(d- 
■*-  town  assignments  to  assemble  in 
hotel  rooms  and  celebrate,  while  one  of 


the  ^itorial  roorns  and,  in  the  words  of  number  files  the  copy  for  sill  ^ 


Shakespeare  was  not  one  of  those  re¬ 
porters  who  is  always  knocking  his 
racket.  He  loved  it  so  well  that  he  de¬ 
liberately  wove  into  his  blank  verse  a 
lot  of  the  lingo  of  the  newspaper  game. 
Consequently,  a  new  interpretation  must 
be  placed  on  many  of  the  utterances  he 
put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  is  found 
in  Julius  Caesar,  where  the  emperor  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“'Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on 
me  ?” 

This  not  only  shows  that  Shakespeare 
the  rejwrter,  was  a  breezy  chap  who  had 
no  hesitation  about  shouting  “Hey,  you !” 
to  the  notables  of  his  time,  if  he  had  a 
question  to  ask  him.  hut  it  also  proves 


Macbeth,  make  this  protest  about  some 
story  that  displeased  him; 

“It  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.” 

Shakespeare  also  knew  how  it  felt  to 
be  kicked  off  a  doorstep,  or  to  be  ordered 
away  from  a  divorcee’s  home.  He  re- 
ferr^  to  this  when  he  had  King  Lear 
shout,  “Hence  and  avoid  my  sight.” 


them,  is  not  a  Twentieth  Century  fail-, 
ing.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press — and  the 
ladies  as  well — did  it  three  hundred  yean , 
ago,  as  is  shown  by  Lady  Macbeth’s  order 
to  a  fellow-reporter  who  was  also  cov^ 
ing  the  murder  of  King  Duncan.  “And 
you  shall  put  this  night’s  great  busing 
into  my  dispatch,”  was  the  way  she  put  it 
The  sweet  young  thing  had  a  hui^ 
Banquo  was  also  going  to  pass  out  vio- 


Le^  wasn  t  so  considerate  as  Caesar  jently,  and  she  want^  to  be  we  to  hanA 


with  reporters,  for  the  latter  used  to  say, 
“Speak,  Caesar  is  turned  to  hear.” 

Oh,  yes.  newspapering  was  a  tough 
game  in  Shakespeare’s  dav.  just  as  it  is 
today.  There  were  deadlines  to  make 
then  as  now.  as  is  shown  by  Salarino’s 
observation  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
“His  hour  is  almost  past.” 


'^HE  wily  old  bard  knew  his  tabloids, 
and  the  kind  of  news  they  like.  “Love- 
news,  in  faith.”  is  his  definition  of  it.  ac- 


the  yarn  when  it  broke.  This,  no  doubt 
is  just  as  Shakespeare  himself  would  hatt 
done.  ,  , 

Obviously,  the  newspaper  game  isnt 
much  different  today  from  what  it  was  u> 
Shakespeare’s  time.  Even  the  newsboys 
of  yesteryear  shouted  their  wares  in  ton« 
as  leathery  as  the  tones  of  today,  as  » 
proved  by  Capulet’s  query  in  Romeo  aud 
Juliet : 

“What  should  it  be  that  they  so  shnek 
abroad.” 


